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^ Sectoral transformation (inter- industry shifts) , 
generally analyzed by use of tlie Fisher-Clark tri-partite ^ J 
is examined in this- study dealing mainly with the 1960-1970 
decade and based on the 1/100 sample of the 1960 and 1970 censuses. . 
(The Fisher-Clark tri-partite division of labor involves a -primary 
sector — agriculture, mining, fishing, forestry; secondary 
sector — manufacturing, construction, and utilities; and tertiary 
sector — trausportati-on, commerce', and services. ) A new six-sector 
industry classification scheme is presented to increase the 
meaniugf ulness of the tertiary sector ,. which ^previously has been a 
residual category. T^e six sectors are extractive,^ transf ormatiye , 
distributive services, produce^t services, social services, and 
personal services. Attention is centered on these issues: ^(1) 
Identifying the industry structure and tracing its transformation, 
^ " (2) who is employed In what sectors and^-industr ies, and (3) important 
consequences of> sectoral transformation, The first issue is addre.ssed 
in the chapters on long-term trends (1870^1970) of the sectoral 
transformation (II) , work scheduling and stability of employment^ 
(III)-, age structure and industry change .(IV) and the interrelation 
of industry and occ'upation (V). The ^second issue ^ 
industry -.position of females (VI) , and the position 
Mexican Americans in comparison with Anglos in industry and 
occupational structure (VII) . The third issue is covered in the ^ 
discussion of earnings i^iequality and the relative merits of the .\ 
• sector model and the human capital model (VIII). The final chapter 
(IX) addresses 'a number of sociological implications of the movement 
to the service econom.jj. Some polipy implications of this research are 
included. (NTlS/TA) . , 
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SUMMARY'OF REPORT 



•Chapter I: INTRODUCTION 



Two great trends characterize the sectoral transformation (inter- industry 
shifts) of the U.S. labor force during the last century: the movement out of agri- 
culture and the^grov.'t,h:of services. While this report covers all inter- industry 
shifts^ particular attention! is given to the expansion of services, both because 'of 
.the telative recency of this, change and because the causes and consequences of' the 
move have been relatively neglected and therefore are not well understood. 



Generally, the sectoral ti ormation has been analyzed by using the famous 
Fisher-Clark tri-partite division (agriculture, mining,^ fishing, and 

forestry); secondary (manufac mg, .ruction and utilities); and tertiary ' . & 

(transportation, communication, and services) Clark saw economic develop- 

ment as involving the moyemen^ qut o. the primary sector into the secondary sector ' 
and then from the secondary to the tertiary sector. Essentially,- the forces behind 
th.ese shifts were productivity gains (movement from lower to higher productnVyity 
industries) and the rising per capita income-that stimulated the demand for^ 
variety of services.'- . 

Although the three-sector st;heme continues to"" be used, its value has pro- 
gressively become weakened because the tertiary sector, which includes servicesV has 
increased. much in relative importance but has become at the' same time, because of the ' 
heterogeneity of servicfes, more and more a residual category. It is' difficult to 
speak meaningfully of the tertiary, wh'en it includes 'banking and barbering, domestic • 
and medical seiyice, accounting and postal Services. To attack this problem, a new 
sectoral^allocation scheme is presented in this report, one that breaks down the 
tertiary into more meaningful sectors. The six-sector scheme^ is as follows: 

Extractive Ci^entical with primary sector) - '/ 

2. Transformative CicfenticaT with secondary sector) 

Distrib utive Services (transportation, communication, wholesale and / 
^retail trade, excepting eating and drinking) . 

Producer Services (financial, insurance, ehgineering, law' and business 
. ^ services) ■ . ^ _ ' 

' Social Services (health, education, welfare and' government) 

» 

Personal Services (domestic, lodging, repair and entertainment) 

Distributive and Producer services are "goods-oriented" services , 'because they cater 
to goods or matters related to^ property. They are also intermediate between the 
..first two -production'V sectors and the last-two "consumption" sectors. Social ser- * 
vices are new to the extent that their m£iss consumptiOT historically is relatively 

„,=..--^ecent.,^.and-.,.the...lunds.,fox..-their.,QRej^^ 

-government revenues^ Personal, services are more heterogeneous, but they have in 
common an orientation to the individual consumer and the size of establishment is 
relatively small. 
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'^^G Browning-Siagelmann classification scheme was developed heuris tically, 
"based on a dissatisfaction with the Fisher-Clark scheme.. ^It therefore does not ' * 
purport to be a theory of development nor even of sectoral transformation. There 
is a similarity of approach with two other sector allocation schemes (Katouzian"' 
and Singer) derived indepemJently , suggesting a move in t±ie same direction. In 
any event, recognizing that even the six-sector scheme has considerable within- 
scctor variability^ most o,f the tables, dn the report provide figures on-^ 37 indus- 
tries within the six sectors... The main'source of data is the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1% Public Use Samples for the census years of I960 and 1970. Taken at the 
national level, they provide the most flexible means of analysis. 

- ; . ;:' , . ■ 

Chapter 11: '■ ■ i, CONTEXT OF THE SECTORiv, TRANSFORMATION, 1870-^970 

Mo^t of \the report devoted to the 1960-1970 decad4, based iq)on- the 1/100 
sample of the 1960 and, 1970 . censuses . This decade should noti be seen in isolation, 
however, but in the historical context of a century of chang6|;' even I'f the coverage 
cannot do justice to the complexity of earlier periods.. . ■ ' -.. " 

* In, 1870, 52.3% of the U.S. Labor force was in' the Extractive sector. Fifty 

^'years later in 1920" it had declined to 28.9% and by 1970 it had further declined to . 
a mere 4.5%. The Transformative (secondary^ sector for the same periods rose from 
nearly a quarter (23.5%) of the labor -force to nearly a third (32. 9J, but then 
changed reiati\^ely little over the next fifty years > ending at 33.1% in ir?70. Of 
course, output in agriculture and manufacturing , esp^ aiy in the last'fifty years, 
have -ha-d astounding gains, due to greatly increased ^ uctivity. Clearly, the nusrber 
or proportion of persons emplcved ii. a sectcr does n ecessarily reflect the 
magnitude of ' :i output, ' ' , 

Turri- ■ to services, the importance of disti wishing among the sectors and 
even the^ind: -^ies becomes necessary, for althou^ s - i es as a whole increased 
for every de. the gains^^wbre very uneven, anti in c -nportant industry exception, 

there was a 1 ge decline. 'Domestic service wa^ 7.4% the total labor force in 
1870 (nearly i third of all (services) , but by 1970 it r.ad dropped to 1.7%i Distrib- 
utive services had its greatest relative gain during the period 1870-1920,1 with 
.^transportation experiencing a strong expansion. Since 1930, however, the system-of 
transport has been able to move goods and people wfth. proportionally fewer workers. 
Trade, on the oth':r- hand^ has increased slowly but steadily through the centiiry, 
doubling its' share of the labor force. Producer services' were so smalj they were ' 
included witl trade until/.lOlO, but in the last half century they have had an 
impressive siu^r^, going from 2.8?^ -o 8.2% of the total labd.r force. ' Wiile shme 
industries in ^ rxscnal services ^rew, the impact of the de(?Une in'domestic service 
has meant :L.r .-.r no change for the century (9.3% in 1^70 %o. 10.0% in 1970). 

\ n--- lly impressive change {unong- services occurred in Social) sei^vices, 
^^or the 5ec-3^ ncrease^ in every decade from just 3.4% in 1870 to 21.i^% in 1970 
.i,.ti?.J,^.^"„!?f-^E reatest^duxing..,^^ 

jumped, from 7 to 8.6% between^ 1950 and 1970; whereas govemment-of ten maligned , 

tor 'bloated' rowth--increased from 3.7% to 4.6%. 
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All xhe above-noted changes occurred in a country that witnessed .many 
'Other basic .stroictural trans fomiatioQS. Tire percent urban increased from about 
one-quarter. to three-quarters of the population, the white-collar component of 
the occupational distribution grew from 18% irf^lSOO to 49% in 1970, and the 
•female participation rate more than doubleTl during the latter period,' from 20.4 
to 43.4. These changes were closely related^ to the sectoral transformation. 
Although this sectoi il transformation has had its greatest shift' ^ince J940; the 
trend had begun much earlier in American history. 



'Chapter III: LABOR INPUT AND WORK ^CONTINUnT-. v . 

- f ^ 

The trend to the service ■ lots has been very pronounced l,n tcrni.s of 
employment but it is not necessarily true ^hat there' 'have boon compafablc chang(/s > 
in-terms of labor input. That is, the -lis tribution of workers among industries , 
will not necessarily -coincide with th- istr^tion of Uhor as measured by the 
yearly hours worked. Attention has been ca-i^Vto the fact .that services are char- 
acterrzed by a high proportion of part-timWeni|loyment, so it may be that the 
shift to the services is a good dedl les-s impressive if one' uses input rather than '- 
employment as the standard. ' 

Taking the 40-h( wc i _ the sta-.jard for employment, Transfci rmat i vl- 
and Social Services have h:zn~:<t figures feach approximately one-hal f) • w . th 
male and temale « showing li .e . r-ference. extractive and 'Personal services h ve 
the lowest proportions (ar) it r ne- quarter) , with Distributive and Producer ser, ices 
. intermediate. Wi^h Veeks ^..^v.. the sex difference widens considetably, with 

■three-quarters of males wc • '.-52 weeks, in 1969 compared to 54% 'for female;. ' 

' It is possible to combine ho per week and weeks per year into an overal ndex 
of yearly hours per worker. F - the "total male labor forc^ it was 2002 hours, 
while th • female labor fore- wai, tr.ree- fourths this total, at 1521 hours, and were 
lower i- all six sectors, 

rn compai4ng the :5Tt: -:;-j.on^-by employment and hours, it is true that, 
service sectors as a 'who: -ave less hourLy than employment representation^ but 
this difference is in lar,;, part -e to the female distribution.. Three imiustries 
account for the female patt or-r.: retail, education, and domest,ic service; together- 
they account for -4.5% in '■'^iut: as compared to employment. 

_ rt is known that sectors in total have ex[. ided but "it is not 

' known how this shift has . .-r_ Was the expansion brouj; : aboat^mostly by n-ople 
moving from Extractive "an >an-: irmatiVe sectors intcx s«4^v :es, 9r-did service^ 
grow largely because of n • force entries? Thts^ques on can only bd answer- 
^ed wholly satisfactorily , .ed work histories, ,but th-^ is not possible w . th 

e^^^us data, ^owever, the c-nsus had a/ question that, .isked the industry a 

person was employed in 196.S. ^: ■ the qua/tion wrfs asked r aU persons, it in-, 
eludes people-who were nof i-. t; abor for-o in 1970, but did work- in 19^S,/as' ( 
,^_..^|lL,.?A..J-h9.s Uo„t , 1. . tlr.c .-abor..,f or ,in.„i9,65.:.bu.t. .who ...wei?e..emp:ioyed4-n 



Genei'ally, the data^indicate that t\)e sectoral transformation of the 
labor forte has been the result of persons having left other industry sectors few * 
employment in Social and Producer servi'ces. It^an be concluded, therefore, that 
the growth IS mainly due to persons not previously in the labor force who enter 
these particular services in disproportionately large nnmbers. 

. . .r ^ ^ ,^ ^ ' 

Chapter TV: AGIi AJ^D SECTORAL TRANSFORMATION ' ^ J' 

Age is a Variable worthy of consideration in its own right, rather than 
simply as a -control variable, as is sp often done. In terms of the age distribution, 
the Distributive, 'Personal and Producer servixes axe more likely t'o be entry sectors,' 
while the Extractive sector has its str^ongestf representation in the older age 
categories. The age-sex pyramids for sectors and industries reveal the 'considerable 
variation j:hat exists. Onl^ a few pyVaJiMs display similar configurations foV the 
male, and female sides; the sexual division of labor is strikingly apparent at a 
glance. ' / ■ ' . 

) 

While a comparison of age-sex distributions for the 1960-1970 period is 
valuable, what is needed is a standard by which to evaluate the change during the 
\lecade. The familiar practice of fqfmulating an expected change and then comparing' 
It with the actual change is our point of departure (in this inst'ance the "shift"" 
technique is used). For five age categories the 'growth rate for th^ decade of the 
total employed populat/on is taken as the standard or expected change. ' It can 
then be compared to tffe change for specific secjws aiid industries. The difference 
between tTie two sets^bf figures indicates the extent to which age categories' for ' • 
each sector and industry .grew more or less rapidly than expected. 'The shift analy- . 
SIS separates . the actual- chg^i|[e into two components: the expected , change and the 
net shift. - The expected change (the, growth rate' o£ aLl persons irf the age category) 
reflects such factors as changes in age and iex specific participation rates, changes 
in age of entry and of retirement, etc. The; assumption is that, all "Such factors ^ 
affect the groups equally withip each sector and each 'industry . The -net sh^-ft 
component is assumed to ^ich up changes ca'used by iritersectoral movements of members 
continuing in the labor ^orce, as well as the differential patterns of the incorp©a:a- 
tion of 'entry cohorts i'nto specific industries ai\d sectors. 



_ . It IS difficult to summarize the diversity of findings that the variable 
of a^e- assumes, but it is ve^ clear that ther>e is nothing mechanical or indeed 
(3bvi6us about the ways through which age operates in the transformative process 
One of the features' of; the net shift resul.ts is the pattern of sign Consistency- 
With only a few> exceptions , the signs for the five age groups within -;ectocs and 
industries gp^in the same direction;^ /Oiey^are either positive or negative. This ' 
pattern could have been anticipated for industries that grew much less lhan expected 
(e.g., ^a.^iculture) or. much more (e.g., education) but its presence in other indus- 
tries IS father a, surpris^e. Ati additional generalizable feature ik the relatively 
narrow range that the net shift displays as a percentage of the I960 size. If one 
age group is.growing much more rapidly than expected then the others will als6° and 
.^3.^,a..YHil^....:!^i,,^ net shift acccninted for by 

Social services is remarkable: 76.8% for totilj sT.TrfoTmriTlnrFlTg^^^^^ 
male.. Tha. last figure 'is especially impressive', for the net W ft technique con- 
trols for the increase in labor force participation of women during the 1960-1970 
decade. / T ' ' ' ^ 
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the "upgrading" of.j:hc ocLupationai distribution within industries the result- will' 
he a greater competition for higlier status positions' and' lower upward social mobility. 
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Chapter V^J : , }-l:Mi\LliS IN 'UIV, LABOR FORCH 

^ • * ^ • 

One of \thc more striking features of the sectoral transformation is-the 
growing importance! of females iai the servite sectors, Ln 1970 o^ver" 78 percent of 
all women were employed in sei^ices,^as compared to 47 per nt . ' males. ,.uL not 
all services are equally female-oriented, Wolfior r , , ^ Personal 
services fsnve for repair services) and Social, services, whereas they account for a- 
rol.ili -\v ^lai sh are of empaoynient in transportation and wholesale' trade . Related 
to the cc icentration of wofiien in service, industries is their occupational distribution: 
'In 1970 two- thirds of aJ] employed wpmen had professional, clerical, or service occupa-. • 
tions. By contract, males'were relative ly- more concentrated in the blue-collar 
occupations of operatives and crart^^men, together accounting for two-fifths of total 
male employment in 1970, - ' ' • , 

. ' ' 'V . ' ' ' ^ . ^ ■ " 

^ n lotn 1960 and 1970 remales were more likely to have a professional * ' 
occupation -har. were males. This finding, must be taken with caution, however, since 
women professionals in gener.!^il ocrupy predoniinajitly the' lower-status positions 'of 
primary and secondary teac^iers ana nurses. Nearly nine of .every ten^ female profession- - 
als in 1970 we: e employed /i-n education,* medical services and. hospitals , • ' ' . 

WTiii? rhe sex-typing : occupations is well known, 'the sex-typing * a/ ih<lus- 
tries is also apparent. Inciustr:' sex-typing occurs when^ne industry is dominated by ' 
either sex, independent of i^ts occupational distributioi/T To analyze thet ajnodnt of ' 
industry se;.-ryping it is assumed th-t the^^percent femajle in each occupational ^ ca4:egory 
is constant amopg industries. Thus, if a certain i^dusftry has a high demaAd for crafts-' 
njen, it can be expected that females are less represented in this industry than in the 
total labor force, for there arfe ver • few craftswomen,' , By comparing the number of femalos 
in a given industry th^t could be expected on the basis of the industry-specific occupa- 
tional distribution with the actfial number of- females in tha\ind\istry , the degree of 
industry^ sex- typing can be detem^ined. If ^ an absolute -'differe^TtS^ of 10 percentage 
points between the actual and the expected number is set as th^ Criterion for sex- 
tyi^ing, the following industries were found to be female dominated in 1970 (in decreas- 
ing order): domestic service, textiles, laundry, hospitals, medical services and . * 
educati|^n. The ^ollowing i-ndustries . were male domiiiarted in^ 1970 : postal services, 
engineerin transportation, mining, utilities. Wholesale tWde, real estate, chemical ^ 
accounting; and government. It should be nored that the listing of industries that T " 
were sex-t ped in ig^r is very similar to those that were sex- typed in, 1960- ' s 

, ' * • * 0% - ^ 

m trc past, the physical r.equirements of work has of ten, been cited as 
contributing to the di vision of labor b^^ sex. In service-dominated labor force 



howev-er, .ork has lost most of its demands for heavy mi^sfeQlar effort-, thus providing 
at least tne Opportunity for men and women .to work in ebniparable positions =' 
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\;iiored, two di-^ffcn-pnt levrls of ann lysis must he • ' inguished. While liiigher 
educationril attainmeir h nd.i...dual meniher; ninority ' up'' . a general 

increase \n educatior. among all black not i ^;i\'V lateri^Hy 

their ag-grogatc labor - in relation ..'.es. The uata thus 

sugccst that tlie lowei ocLu^Kii oi, itus" of black. , while partly liic result of 

tl^eir lower 'educat i^onn 1 attainment, al-o results f'-om discriminatory employment 
practices . Tlie reaso . wny this does not apply to Mexican Americans to the same 
extent is the fact that as a minority group they axe less readily identified than 
blacks (the Bureau of the Census, while recently providing much more information 
on the Spanish origin population, 'still classifies Mexican Americans as white) ^ 
As a group, Mexican yVmericans are less subject to discrimination than are blacks. 



Chapter VI H: EARNINGS^ DISPERSION AND.lTiE SECTORAL PATTERN OF .EMPLOYMENT 

■ . ; ■ . , ■ ' _ . • . • * ^ 

In a. very fundajiiental. sense, earnings- (and since we are dealing with the 
labor force it is earnings rather than income that c<5ncprns us) represent an iextl^eme ly 
significant ^'outcome'' of the various factors, as reviewed in prior chapter^s, 'that 
affect the sectoral and industry distribution. Given the macro orientation of this 
study, however, the concern is not- with linking tHe eaming3 of •■individua:is with 
other personal characteristics , but with the distribution of disp ersion of earnings 
by 'sector and indust>ry.. Within this context, the sectoral approadi to earnings' 
distribution can be (contrasted wTth the human capital approach. In essence, the 
former assri'-es that ^ke distribution of earnings within each sector is regarded as 
an intrinvi :, unchanging characteristic, ^with the pattern' of final demand for goods 
and ser' icc'j: determining the sectoral pattern of employment. In contrast, the 
latter is a supply-side* theory of the earnings distribution, which is a, reflection, 
of the skill-mix of the labor^force and, the rates at which these ski/(ls are rewarded. 
Thus changes in the distribution of earnings are regarded-^ principally as changes in 
the 'distribution of labor force skills. »An evaluation of these ,two approaclies is 
made empirically by comparing how well .they predict the changes in the dispersion 
of earnings in the IJ,S,A. between 19?9 and 1969. In .addition, the sectoral and 
huma^i capital approaches can be combined into a single model. ^ 

ITie data apply only ^to" white and black males since thp census data a-re . 
poorly s^uited for an analysis o.f the earnings dist:icibution ainc!)n:g women in the human 
capital framework. Principally this is because of , difficulties in measuring labor, 
for-ce- experience for females because of their often . intermittent pattern of labor 
force participation. The measure used to summarize the ^(eamiiigs distribution is ' 
the variance, of the natural lognri thm, of earnings, chosen over other measu'res. 
^principally because it is a relarive measure' of dispersion. Proportional changes ' 
in earnings will have no effect on this statistic. / ' . 

IXA predicting changes in the earnings dispersion in the U.S, between 1959 • 
•and 1969, itjwas., found that the simple assumption that the variance in earnings * 
within each .^e^tqx: was constant b.^tween 1959 and. 1969 and the mean levels of earnings . 
io.c'reased proportionally (the sector modeT) resulted in a ni.ther gcod prediction. 
In contrast, the human capital model, which assiines that rewards tc education and 
experience of the labor force remain fixed in relative terms -ov^r zhe decade leads 
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lo poor predictions ot the change in the 'earnings distributions of both white and 
nonwhite males. l-hc combined model was outpovformed by the sectoral model fy a 
largo mar>iin. (•urther rcsoardi is needed. on how the parameters of the human 
capital model are likely to change over time, but it'is fair to say that 'therp is 
no macro theory of human capital and' little is known about the determinants of" 
the model's parameters. ' 



Chapter IX: TlQi -aCTORAL TRANSFORMATION. .\ND TIE NATURE OF WORK , IN A SERVICE SOCIETY 

Given i he key role of the Extractive sector during the 1870-1970 period/ 
It IS unlikely t; at there will be comparable future shifts in the sectors? simply 
because no one sector can provide the source of change as did the Extractive Sector ' 
.when It dropped : rom 52% to 4Ua^ the labor force. The sdcial and economic conse- - 
quences of the sectoral transformation are not easy to identify, partly because so 
much of the change has ocru^-red within the last decades. But if it is probable that 
the greatest part of the sectoral transformation of the U.S.A. already is behind it 
this does not mean, therefore, that we have expecienbed all the- social and economic' 
consequences of the transformation. Institutional adaptation is likely to develop 
more slowly -than the labor force change. For example, the fact that with a few 
prominent exceptions, e.g. transportation, services are much less unionized than 
industries of the Transformative sector does , not mean necessarily that thi-^ is an.'-' 
unchanging relationship. -In future decades it is entirely possibl'e that the differ- 
ence -'will narrow considerably. 

Sociologically, the sectoral transformation can be examined dn terms of its 
effects on work. In general, the shift out of the Extractive sector and into the ' 
service sectors has meant -a reduced reliance on physidal strength to perform tasks 
Compared to the Transformative sector, services do hot command the adv^tages.of 
scale, of contanuous, routinized output, and t\ey -general ly cannot be stored.' This 
means that many services can- have a greater flexibility in work scheduling than' is the 
case in other industries. This may or may not result in- greater work Satisfaction 
and the reason why this is so. is by no means clear. Certainly, it warrants more ' 
attention .than has been devoted to "the problem. The hoti6n of alienation, whether 
conceptualized' in .social psychological terms , or along "more structural and Marxian 
lines, IS germane. The fact thaf-most services -do not' produce a t'angible product ' 
conceivably may create even more alienating conditions, for labor and product become 
one, as m the case of the salesperson. - ' • 

r The relationship of\sectoral transformation to social stratification' and to 
social classes an.'i their dynamics ; s ti 1 1 is obscure. The largest sec'tor in services " 
IS Social services andhere employment is largely concentrated in the public sector 
The implications of this for, say, political action are problemaircal '. Interest ■ 
groups may be^expected t6'. emerge out of the configurations of occupation and industry 
jointly consWred. Because of the lack of -ag-reement about the consequences of ehe ' 
sectoral transforre^tion, or even as to what are the proper questions' ta be put to 
this problem, the authors of this report, as did Victor Fuchs • iin' his 'earl ier influ- - 
ential book. The Sera^ico Economy, are driven to conclude' that much, more" research i s " 
needed on services arrnl, indeed, on all Industry sectors as they become transformed/ 
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Chapter I 

- \ 

INTRODUCTION 

\ 

a 

It is inevitable .tliat in the, course of a country's growth and devt^ 1 opment 
the labor force must be transformed. There are many facets of this transformation. 
Moore (1966) has identified the following: I) the '^creation*' of the labor force in 
the technical sense of the separation of work from other activities (still an impor- 
tant consideration for the activities of women); 2) the ''upgrading" of the labor ^ 
force, as a consequence of higher skill demands and increased^ edycational attainment, 
including intra-- and intergenerational mobility; 3) the increasingly complex divisiDn 
of labor that calls forth much greater 'occupational special i zatibn ;' and 4) ' the sectDral 
relocation of manpower from the standpoint of industry allocation. In this stiudy our 
point of depar^re will be the sex:toral allocation of the labor force and its /trans- 
formation, but. some attention will be given^he other features. - ' 

First of all., Iiowever, an important' distinction must be made. Because 
occupation and industry as labor force categories continue to be persistently con- 
fused in. the literk%ure, the difference between them should be'iT\ade explicit. Most 
simply put, occupation is the kind of work one performs while industry is the kind of 
place whj&re. one works. To illustrate, one' s' occupation n^ay -be as a secretary, but 
the place of work may range from a gigantic steel mill to a small office of'an insur- 
ance agen*t. 'Vhe growing specialization in our society has made it impossible to 
dekl diirectly with specific jobs or specific places of work, ^ven though the U.S, 
Bureau of rh-? Census identifies thousands of occupations and hundreds of industries. 
In this sti. '/ relatively gross industry and occupational categories will be used, but 
we believe clus practice will not serioubly affect our findings, • 

Anyone who attempts to mak^ sejise oif the sectoral transformation of* the 
labor force in both developed and developing countries must be impressed by thq 'two 
'great master trends of the 20t>h century. The first and best known is the shift of 
manpower put of the '^primary'' sector (chiefly agriculture, but including mining, - ^ 
forestry, hunting and fishing). For many developed countries this movement has been, 
going on virtually uninterrupted during the last 70 years or more. Indeed, it has ^ 
gone much farther than most would have believed possible. In the United Kingdom and 
the (J.S,A. , for example, employment in agriculture has~:dr6pped 'below 5 percent: of 
the total labor force, and the decline still continues. In nearly all developing 
countries a relative decline of "employment in agricul ture has been observabie in the 
last 30 years, but only in a few /countries has ah absolute decline* in agricultural 
employment been observed. The movement out of agriculture is assumed to be an 
integral part of the dev^opment . prociess and generally it is' agreed that the remark- 
able increase^ in product Wit y /in the agrarian sector, when combined Vith a relatively 
low. elasticity of demand for agricultural as compared to manufactured- prdducts , have 
permitted tjoe decline in agricultural employment. v " . 

The second master trend is the. shift into the tertuTw or^service sector. 
This has been a more recent phenomenon and has not had the, impact,^ at 'least until. \ 
now,/ of the shift out of the primary sector, but the trend is a strong cine and | 
appears to be irreversible and of truly' universal dimensions. In ^ recent study of 
labor force ch^ges in ten industrialized countries .(Sorrentino , /971), all have 
experienced increases in service employment siAce 1950, and in six countries^ .the 



service sector now accOL;i.i:> Toi jver .S^J v^i'rcni o.i tJuui tniipioyment . In the U.S.A., * 
service iiy^^SL: ri.es c'.cv*oiiJV- • I io •;)?.'roejii •■»r rru^ labor force in 1970, and by about 
1980 we can expect tv;o of every rJvrec ,pfT>(>;j^' {o bo omployed in a service industry 
of . one kind, or nnotli^r.' 'n : I ■.: ■ij;,\ ries t ^lo trend to the service sector also 
is .unmistakable, d}.i{iough rrai: i\oi -m: M:\od rivj same levels as in the developed 
countries, ' \ ^7 \. 

The puq^ose of /■ -U'.!/ ' r. Li> jxa^^ane the f-ectoral transformation of the 

labor force of the U.S.A. , wicp special at:i:ei;l:ion given to the'shift to service emp- 
loxment. Although-a Driex survt^y of the J^-r'ig- tena trends from 1870 to 1970 is pro- 
vided, the bulk of the Rn'dlysxii is devoc^ to the 1960-1970 period, drawing extensively 
upon the'l% Pu6lic Use Samples available from 'the 1960 and 1970 censuses'. 
f " , »■ ■ ' 

, Before' we set [oith the, content oi' this monograph, however, .it is necessary 
to place the matter of sectoral transformation In someivhat broader perspective^ 'es- 
pecially, the growtii of the .sei:v i r.fvs . and to ju-stify why we boiieve this process to 
.be an important aspect of Sv)c ioeconouH.c ch.angc, Unl ike, the movement out of agriculture, 
there^is no general consensvii on the causes and conii^quences of this phenomenon, nor, 
for that n^ttor, a clear imderstaj-idirii^ or 1k;w this process occiirs. , In^part^ this 
can be attvibuted to tire relative, recency of the growth of services.- But this is 
inadequate to account for the relative neglect of industry structure and process as 
it is- linked to economic grov/th. . '* . 

Let us consider the r^;. tua tiont^ in economics and sociology as a way of 
accounting for this neglect. Hconomi.;.::i is probfibly the one discipline where we 
•should expect t;o -find most artontlon t^ivoh to industry sectorfi and theiV transfor- 
mation because of tl^eir close relationship to economic dev.elo'pment , The rpcord, how- • 
ever, is at best spotty. Ajuonp: notarJo economists, perhaps it is -Simon Kuznefs in 
recent years who ha?, stressed, within an ir/cemationai context:*, the impbrtance of - 
industry as an analytical varialfie. As he states in his Moder n Econ o mic Growth . . 
(1966:153): ' . ^ ^ ] 

. ^. T\\e in ch ; s t v i a 1 • r^i a ' ; i r of n a ! i - r a 1 o ii put an d pro d uc t i ve resources is 

a key aspect of an ecoviorn/ tiic procT:-S.':i of ^growth because it permits ' ' . 
^ 'US to observe the impact oi' t:\e -.ri^ance in technological knowledge, the 

differential ro'^ponse oi\ deriand to increased productive capacity and rise - 
^in per ca])it.7 iiu^oiac, an/j tiie shifts. in the. size and location of groups in 
society^ associa/.:^^! th diyrfej'ent .Industries. Industries are distingiished ' 
from each othi/r by ch:: raw niateriul:-: they use, by the productive process 
in wiiich t:hcy on<:a::::- J and Ujrice by the technological jconstraint on size 
of plant), by :>iv>.-i iZ.L\ of t.u: labor force, by the capital intensity, 
etc , .imposed by the rvpecific production, processes employect, ^^and by the 
finished p..\ouMCi , ixud hoj^.co oy tJi'e market that is being served. Indeed, ^ 
.•an industry is. cjej^^ed by these characteristics of material, proces-s, ahd 
;, ^ product and a nvurked chajii^ei in oa-o, often but not necessarily accompanied. 

\ \ by changes in tiie otliers, is usiially a. basis" for distinguishing and defining 
a new industry . *. ^ V ' 

/But -Kuznets was interested in the broad characteVistics of the sectoral 
tyransformtloTi. and 0:*:;^ ^iid r^rc pay parricul ar atte/ition to the service sector. It was 
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Victor Fuclis, first in a number of ar^ticles and then in his, monograph The Service 
Ixo aomv (1^)68) who provides what still remains as the best single discussion of 
the nature of services in the U.S.A. In his opening paragraph (1968:1) he put " it 
as fol lows: * . ^ - ' " 

The United States is now pioneering in a new stage of econom,ic development. 
During the period following World. War II this country became the world's 
^ first "servicfe economy" that is, the first nation in which more thai^ ' 
half of the employed population is not involved in the production of food, 
clothing, houses, automobiles, or other tangible goods. 

In spite of the fact^^'that services steadily has been becoming more impor- 
tant in the U.S.A., this sector stil.l* has not received from American econamists^ much 
attention, especially in comparison to that lavished on agricultural and manufacturing 
changes; Fuchs (1968:1^) explains this neglect "a^v due to a number of factors: 

...The greater' attcnition that has been gijven by' economists to the primary 
and secondary industries might be' exp'lainled by many factors: (10 Tertiary, ^ 
employment becomes of major importance only when nigh levels of income per 
' capita are. reached. (2) Some early economists, notably Adam Smith, believed 

. that only the primary -and secondary sectors -were '^productive; " ^nd that 
the other industries were in spme sense "parasitic." (3) It is usually 
much more .difficult to obtain data for the service industries, many of 
which are characiterized by small-scale operations. This is also true of., 
agriculture but, in that case, at least the output tends to be standard- 
ized and thus more easily measured. (4) Much tertiary production is non- 
profit; economic ajialysis has concentrated on market activities, 

ff the' above reasons suggest why the services have not recei-ved thei r due 
froni the economists, the general neglect by sociologists of the dimension of industry 
position and of services must be sought on other grounds. In brief, the reasons 
appear^ to be that sociologists haye b^een mesmerized by occupation, as witness .the. 
huge Jliterature on social- stratification and social, mobility. The few studies of 
industry position (e.g., Duncan, 1959) have attracted little'attention., It is true 
that Daniel Bell, .in his The Coming of the Post-Industrial Society (r973) , makes 
the movement into services one of his key indicators ("A post-industrial society .is'" 
based .on services."), but he largely ignores it as an analytical variable in his 
subsequent discussion. "7 - . - ^ 

\ '-'We conclude that in both economics and sociology the relative lack of 
interest in industry sectoral transformation, while due to a variety of factors, 
has in common the absence pf a clearly and compeilingly formulated statement of the 
theoretical t^importance of this process.' In the currently fashionable terminology 
of Kuhn, there is no '^paradigm" for the se^ctoral^ transformation that serves to 
attract attentipn and to encouraged arid legitimize research on the subject, ■ 

But what is' there that is significant about the sectoral transfonnatioli 
cind especially the- movement into services that merits Q.ur attention? Can it be 
said that we how arej in or on the verge-of being in a Se^rvice Revolution that 
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compares ia -importance to ti/e Agricultural Revolution and the Industrial Revolu- 
ti6n? Probably not. Hie latter two transformations brought^ about extensive and* 
innovative changes in settlement .patterns, in the spatial links between home and work, 
in the productivity of labor, in'^the emergence of identifiable social classes, ,and » 
in the- con figuration pf power relations related to access to technology and the 
accumulation of capital, ^As yet, we are unable to point to any distinctive way in 
which services have broCight about changes in^the dimensions mentioned ahpve./. Ser- 
vices, like manufacturing, are conc^trated mainly but not exclusively urbari 
areas; most -service employment involves the separation of home and workplace; ser-, 
vicesvhave not introduced any' quantum leaps forward in' the^ productivity of labo'rp 
services have not brought into being qlearly identifiable social classes that are 
different from those of earlier societies (e.'g. lof^s and peasants in>the Agricul-^ 
tural Revolution and Capitalists and proletariat in the Indust;rial Revolution) ; ' 
and services are not clearly identified with any new*^or aid bases of techho^logy or ^ 
'power. ^ ' -. , - ' I 

But the emergence of services as the dominant' form of employment does 
alter society in some important yet not well understood ways. Many of the current 
trends ane contradictory, which makes it even more difficult to identify- and to 
interpret concrete changes. For one thing, ^the majority of services are becomi|ig 
increasingly capitalistic, i. e. , capital spreads^ ti) more and .more service industries 
^= and the work in servi-ces becomes increasingly that .of wage labour. However, Social . 
services are .'among the most'rapidly growing of all service industries, and'most of 
it belongs to the public sectox. There is a theoretical difference between wage 
labor- in a privately owned, profit-oriented indiisXjry and that in" a government in- 
dustryjvjvi^h .is nonpxpfit. . ■ ' . ' . • * 

A-^econd major change .takes placer-in the relationship between the worker' 
— aifd his or. her lal^or. As we^noted above, Hiost se'rvices do not produce a ^anj|il)le 
good. Associated with this situation is the continiious decrease of blue-collar 
.work Requiring much, physical exertion. As we shal 1 ^elaborate, later on", the schexi-#- 
ulinjg of work-in many services ..is._quite different frbm that in most manufacturing: 
/TheoMticirtlyV at^rl-east, the nature of work in services/^tan be^ tailored much nfore 
tq the prefe^peffces aricl needs of the . employees . and workers than would be possi)ile--inY 
goods-producing -A^dustr^es, It must be pointed out, hpw'ever, that a substantial . 
part of work in services is repetitive and of low status, ar\d is. far from being the 
creative Wo'rk that some have -erlyisionedr-as a- chara*cteristic of employment in a , 
service-dominated future. ' , . . * [ ** 

V ■ \ , ' ■ ' 

Thexier^are other, less concrete, changes associated with the growth of ^ 
. service empToymeht. The close linkage between the production of a service ^d its' 

cons>jimption and the related contact between the producer"" and the con;5umer provides 
' for a different work situation. as compared to moi^^isolated production settings. 
Many employees have to relate to their employers and to their customers.' Indeed, 
many services (whether buying a^d^ress, consulting physician, or filling out a 
government form) require close cop-peration between those who ^provide the service 
and those who consume it. This three-way .relationship (employer-employee-customer) 
has the* potential for various conflicts of interest. 

^ " [ ■ •■ ■■' 

Other problems arise when we- exaifline the transformative process and the 
growth of services at the national level, particularly the relationship of the 
''tertiarization** process to economic development. Here we find that tertiarization 



is appraised -rather differently dn developing countries and* developed .countries. 
Gerrerally , in the latter the trend toward concentration of employinent in tertiary 
activities has been viewed positively,* as a concomitant of economic growth. Fuchs 
(1968) makes it quite clear that ''The dramatic' shift to services has occurred in 
emplo>Tnent--not in outp\it.** In other words, this is no zero-sum game, in which an 
incre^ase in service or tertiary employment' necessarily would bring about a reduction 
in ouJLput in the primary and secondary sectors. The technological advances in 
these sectors' means that production increases, muxe rapidly than employment. Rising 
per capita income creates a' demand for a ^ost of services and the econojny can ab$orb 
an iricreasing sharfe. , of the labor force"' in^^service employment. It should be noted, 
however, that with nearly two- thirds of^the labour now in service employment, there 
now ifi^ some apprehension that^ pro duct iyTty increases are more difficult to bring* 
about/' because of the^'^con cent rat ion in- this sector. 

In contrast, the growfh/^f the • tertiary sector in deyelopixvg^'countries has 
been evaluated negatively; indeed, , ''tertiarization'* as it is sometimes called, is 
considered a sign of mal-development . It. is argued .that the relative groy-^h of , 
services is unhealthy because it reflects the lack of economic development, as pop-.:, 
ulg^'tioh pressures induce/people to leave the unpr9ductive primary sector. They 
migrate to the cities but cannot be absorbed into^ the secondary or manufacturing 
sector. Consequently, ,-they must become street peddlers, domfestic servants or 
other j'obs low productivity characteristic of the tertiary sector. While the 
theoretical and empirical a^iequacy of this conception of tertiarization can be 
questioned (Browning, 1-972), undoubtedly there are significant differences between. 
devel'opej ^pd developing countries in the nature of the movement into the Service 
sector^'- Wti introduce this diversion froia the discussion o.^ the U.S.A. t» show that 
there is no\ i,Jn variant ^'evolutionary)* sequence for the 'development of seryices. Even 
though they are increasing as a proportion of the labor force in virtually all 
countries, there are important difference in'* how they develop. 

What lias been said in the l^st several pages sh(^uld have made sufficiently 
clear the fact that our 'understanding of the nature of the tr^sformative process 
and the emergence of services 'as the , predominant form of employment is^ imperfect 
at best. We have only a general idea of the sources or causes of this transformation 
Unfortunately, relatively.- few persons have elected to follow up the leads that 
Kuznets opened in his^geheral j:6mparative' studies, and we lack detailed and rigoroiks 
ai^alyses of ^the various^ facets of the pro&ss. 

' Even more, we are unclear as to wha^ are the important consequences 'of the 
transformative process. Because of the recency of the emergence of the service ecr- ' 
namy and service society, it is not always eafey to recognize and properly interpret: 
the various consequences. One might expect a good deal of help, from the futurist, 
literature, but as a whole it has not been Very illuminating, except^ in the most 
general way. We suspect there are important consequences, that^ we still have not 1 
"seen" as yet, and when they are recognized the importance of ' services will be more; 
fully appreciated. - 

In addition to the uncertainties about the causes and consequences, we 
still don't comprehend'. well the mechanics of the- transformative process itse^.f, hou' 
this happens and the forms it takes. The greater *part^bf this report is taken up 





with this problem. ' Little attention is given to the causes of the transformation 
or to its consequences, although in the /inal chapter we shall briefly review some ^ 
•^of the effects of the process. ^ ' . ' <• 

THE PROBLEM OF SECTORAL ALL0CATI»4 OF ^INDUSTRIES 

Before we proceed further, it is nedessary to confront a perennial problem ' 
that bedevils all efforts to, deal with sectoral transformation: -the allocation of 
specific industries to specific sectors.* Any classification scheme,- to be sure, 
should not' be considered as end in and of' itself, but rather as a peans toward 
some goal. - In this case, hoover, the sectoral allocation scheme is very important 
because of-fits effect upon sobsequent analyses. This is p.aiticularly so because 
^ there exists lio consensus, derivable fi'om'a theoretical base, on how industries 

' shouia be ail{)cated. Fuehs (1966:15) notes that "The two criteria, most 'frequently 
mentioned are closeness to the consumer and the presence or absence of a. tangible 
product," but he- immediately comments on the difficulties erf -applying these criteria. 
Services ought to be closest to the consumer, yet many activities- generally classi- 

'fied\s; services '(e.g.^ advertising, wholesale trade, bulk transportation, and- some.. 
govemment services) do not- deal directly with the consumer. And not all forms of 
.^e:g\rices (shoe repair or a dental brace) are intangible. • ^ ■ 

In order to conduct the ^maly3es reported in subsequent chapters of this 

reta'^ 
f ' - ' 

existing scheine'risThe"Fisher-a'^rk three-Tector model. While the idea of , a tripar- 
tite division of -industries canbe traced back as far as the SwisT\census of 1888 
"(Menz, 1965), it was the scheme advanced "by A.G.B. Fisher (1935) and Colin Clark 
(1940) that became widely disseminated. The Fisher-Clark classification is made 
up ;Of the following three sectors: , 

.1. Primary industries (agriculture, mining, fishing and forestry). 

2. ' Secondary industries (manufacturing, construction and utilities). 

3. ' Tertiary industries (commerce, transport, communication and services)... 

The Fisher-Clark formulation is more than a classification scheme; ^it is 
alsoa model of development. In the'woi^s of Postan (1971:86), "In Clark's formu- 
lation the tripartite order^of sectors was transformed from a mere classification 
into an itinerary of economic "progress. The lesson he taught was that economic 
progress had been achieved in the past and was to be achieved in the future by 
' transferring resources first from primary occupations to secondary ones and, finally, 
from secondary to tertiary ones. Fundamentally, the motor that drives the trans- 
fbrjnative process is "prodljctivity. Thus-, the key feature is the transfer of employ- 
ment from industries with 'low productivity to those with high productivity--namely , 
from the- primary sector to the secondary sector, or mainly from agriculture to man- 
ufacturing. However, the movem«5nt from secondary to tfertiary employment is not a 
consequence of the higher productivity of>the latter. Rather, it is thovhigh level . 
of per capita income that manufacturing generates that* makes po.ssible the demand 
for a variety of sQ^rvices. 

< ' 29," 
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ndustries differ along irjany dimensio.^ 
jnt, educational attainment ^f those 
:ries are p sitiv y associ^:.ed with 
t ive association . Clearly, sexvices 
tfegory. 
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ig, per cap 



Lta income, 



incrreasing become 



the many.critici. iS the Fishdr-Clark model has received, it con- 



UCb p] 

tiniies to bo mua. used, oncfe again testifying to the adage that^ criticism in itself, 
however telling, ices not bring about th€r- replacement' of one conceptual sc:ieme by 
another. / To cite only a few^of the recent examples of the usage o f - the three-sector 
model: Kuznets n97r) and Fuchs (1968) in. economics. Miller in demography 1(1972), 
and Bell (1973) :n sociology. 

The sectoral allocation scheme developed by Browning awd Sixngelmann (n.d.) 
an'd used in tni< nonograph is pre^sented not as a solution to alJL of the theoretical 
problems inherent in such a^task^^ but simply as an advance over the FisherrClark 
. formulation. Therefore,''it deliberately is a modification and refinement , ^rather 
than a .conpiete.iy new fo:;[-mulation. It has been developed .with data of the U.S.A.. and 
therefore may not be as universal as one made up for countries of n]arkedly different 
development or of different political systems. It is a six-sector scheme, designed 
to preserve some of the advantages of dealing with a limited number of aggregate 
categories. (Surely the population of the old three-sector scheme was due in part 
to its simplicity;) , However, in recognition of the importance of within-sector 
variation, particularly since this is a relatively untried scheme^ most of the 
analyses to follow break the six. sectors down into 37 more detailed industries that 
allow much greater homogeneity of category. '< ': " * 

The primary intent of the six-sector scheme of Browning and" Singelmanti , <ts 
presented in Table J-l^ is to differentiate the Tertiaiy sector into more homogeneous 
units. Consequently, the first two sectors, here called Extractive and Transformative 
are the skine as the Primary and Secondary sectors of the Fisher-Clark scheme, even 
though some changes could have been made. For example, it is arguable that mining 
should be shifted from the Extractive to the Transformative sector, for in many res- ^ 
pects (si^ of enterprise, capital investment, unionization; etc.) mining enterprises 
more clbsely approximate the organizational features of productive units in the 
Transformative sectorX And within the latter sector, construction presents diffi- • 
culties, because its mode of organization differs from'the factory, form that is 
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ALLC.. ' :^ SECTORS AHD T-XUSTRIES 



I. Em^crzi/E 

2) MiniJig 

II. TRAWSFOlWni/E 

5) Com true '. 

4) Food 

5) Textile 

6) Metal 

7) Machincr 

8) Che&ical 

9) MisceUax^ 
. 10) Utilitie: 

11) Transport: .on ^ ^tora^ 

12) Conaounicf ) 

15) tt/holesftle rad4 / 

14) Petail Tra /^xzapt Hatliig wid Drinking Places) 

^ 15) Banking, Lraciiit, =nd Other Pinantial Services 

16) Insurance ' 

17) Real Estate 

18) Engineorm- cj.t _-chitectural Sarvices 

19) Accounting c- i Bockkeeping 

20) KiacellanAOuii Bus^-vess Services 

21) Legal S«rvi.c:r^ 

t/, SCCTAl SERv/IC£5 

22) Medical ant: H^rrl r . / ---ices 

25) . tospitals 
24) Eiucation 

*'25) Welfare and Services 

26) Nonprofit QrrTr r-icms 

27) Postal Servicrs; 

28) Government 

29) Miscell8nwJi.tL ^rofeiisional and Social Services " 

VI. PERS(?WAL S^nZES 

30) Domestic Services 

51) Hotels and Lodging Places 

52) Eating and Drinking Places 
55) Repair Services 

54) Laundry and Dr^ ::ii£a3iing 

55) Barber an4 tta aia r.'^ Shops 

36) CiLluilftliLiiui mxtvi Recreational Services 

57) Miscellaneooi Persona:. Services ^ ^ 

HOTB: See )^>p«ndix ? ^br the identification oY the 37 industries 
ftam the 1/lC ^ti- Use Sa^>les of 1960 and 1970. 
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typical in * le ' 

other secto it 



r-^ .s f o rma tl ve s e r 
-a.; left in" the ' 



:or. Since it doesn't fit 
ransformativ^e sector. 



etter 



H e fi-'sr of the four rectors that make up the oKi 
calle." 'Aw : istr butivr.- sector. It is the last of a three-st ijc 
tract ..jn-Transfo -^matiori-.Distribur ion) tr.at signals the proces in 
their "xDSt londif rerentiated "prijnary" farm to their distribut 
consun.jr. Qiar_cteristical ly , this sequence is not a compic... 
communicati( n ra:*ely deals with a tangibl e ^product. ) The 'reniEU! 
cannot be iinkec lo the sequence of the first three sectors, fcpr 
ally intangible se:t;vice5 either ^o productive organizations iz. a 
to the genera^' public and «b' they cannot be ordered to form a s^.. 
right. ' ' 



ary se ar is 
equenc - (Ex-* 
of goou- from 
0 the ultimate 

-dy or. 3 , for 
: threi: sectors 
-aey offer gener- 

other sectors or 
iimce in their own 



The. fourth sector, 
of industries that provide s 
cemd with various forms of 
rapidly in recent d,ecades , p 
As pointed out by Fuchs (196 
were performed within firms, 
•these activities as separate 
of labor. It also is linked 
general' 1:0 the greater degre 
dominated form of economy. 



^ Producer services, is made up niai.:.. , if net e:::clusively, 
ervices'*to producers of goods or t.o n iividuals con- 
property. Producer services has^ t- growing very 
artly because it did so from an in^ ^^ily small base. 
8), activities such as accounting and advertising once 
JBOst often those in manufacturing. TfVe emergence of 
industries is a reflection of the increasing division 
,to economies of, scale, external economies, and in 
e of interdependence characteristic of a metropolitan-' 



Both Distributive and Producer services can be characterized as "jroods- 
oriented" services, because they cater largely to goods or property as such or to 
matt€fTS related to property. They also ^an be characterized as "intermediat e". sec- 
tors, between the first two '^production" sectors "and the last two "consumer'' sectors. 
The last two sectors. Social and Personal services, are very predominantly "consump- 
tion-oriented." As such, they cater principally to the individual in some fashion, 
but it is precisely the different forms through' which these services are rendered 
that necessitates their differentiation into two sectors. The jfifth sector, Social- 
services, includes, ^health and medical, education, and government as its principal 
components. These services are "new»» to the extent that their mass consumption is 
a relatively recent phenomenon, and the funds for their operation an, dependent to a 
considerable degree or. government revenues. , In one form or another . . antries 
throughout the* world, whatever their level of development, have re5rt;ivded ro the 
exig^Ticies of the welfare state by increasing the range and depth ci their Social 
serx :es. As such, this sector has largely a collective focus. 

i ' ' ^ 

Tlie last sector, Personal services, is the most heterogen-ic of all sec- • 
tors and'thomost li^e a residual category, but the services in thi.^ sectcr have 
in common an orientation to the individual consumer, and they are mere responsive 
to supply and demand factors than are Social services.-. Generally, tV- 5ir.e of 
establishment is relatively small, much more so , than for Social servi ces . 

The Browning-Singelmann classification scheme was developed neiirri3-tical ly., 
for it was not deri'/ed from some theory of development, but rather fron 3. -zlssatis- 
faction with the Fisher-Clark scheme. It was generated the better to uncsr-stand 





tne sectora. jrmatian of 'fc*ie 'la'ror ce. M ±o gh worked out o: th basis 

of data fron; t. . S.A., Singelmann (\97 as success ully applied it :o ix othei ^ 

develoved cryar/ rii r fZa^cia, England and es, -^rm^r^/ . France, Italv .'apan) in 

a lohgitudinal f.n^y. 1: also has Deen i- i by i ^rtO- ::^75) and Olive:: 973] ir 

F,z\xdles of the 1 a*' ~ r fcr' e of the larges' -:etrop(. i. ^rea (Mexico Gi- ; a dev- 

e.oping courrtr:*, -i::: - • 

Tnere i in:- vr basis r.o appra the .r: ■ ung-Singelmaj-in s :ne Recently,' 
and com-nletely in . _L-3n.^r: tly, two researcr ers in :-.:.er parts of: the wc ^Ic - itouziari 

England and Si: :rr 3razil--forTT?alatcd sect* ral :-Hocatior; sch.^me.. .^^touzian 
.(1970) entitled h:_i ariicle '"The Developrr.eni of : :5 Service Sector: A N:^v \pproach/ 
and he too was le; to d? categorization "ry his :___ssat^ faction with tne Funer-Clrrk 
scheine and its fa_-ur£ tc differentiate t-e terttH-ry sector. But Katot:zi3J. maintains 
tha- the new * clas: ific ation can illuiranare :he devBlorinental process. He divides the 
ter*-:iary into three sectors: 1) compleinen . ^ry service-s; 2) new services, imd Z) old 
services. The *'ccniplenentar>'" services include banking, finance, transport::^: ion. 
Wholesale and retail trade. H:LStorically, i^atouzian (1970: 366-367) . sees cr:rplementary 
services as closeiv linked to* the rise in manufacturing following the IndTOStrial Rev- 
olution; . - 

These services have been coniplementary to the growth -of mani::'i: mg 
production in two ways: as complementary factors to urbaniziiticr . and as 
necessa^v links to The process of round-about or capiralis-ti r f rcc::::ction. 
The grov-ing denahd fcr labour in indust^-ial centres artracte:: murants tc 
urban a_-eas, ani factory production nec:essitated a high degree of urbajiiia- 
tion. "ae growth of round-about production increased the rang"- arid complexity 
of intermediate goods and (with the- undrerlying specialization -rocess that 
was taking place) helped tne conversion of local markets intn a -ntfied 
national market and expanded foreign trade--all denianding servite^ include i 
in this ::ategory. Therefore, as the rate of growth of industTiv.1 production 
increased, so did the rate of gruwth of these ser-^ices , and vir- y::rsa. 



/ The "new" services include education, health and entertainmer : . They are 

termed "new" because they reflect t ie mass consuiin)rj.on in industrial ccuntries. 

The demand, for t-iese services is highly smsitive. to the growth of per 
capita incomes, and it is also an increasing function of the amoun"^ of 
per capita, leisure- time (especially if thr? community curve of zhe iistri- 
butioir^f lersure time is --.ot lopsided). (Katouzian, 19':^6:366' 



Finally, rhe "old" servi- are those thsit "flourished before industrialisa- 
tion and whose impcrtance and ccrmruti^r has almost continuously declined since.' 
Katouzian specificij.ly includes ^:2£e5tic service bzxt is quite vague on ^nat other in- 
dustries are to be included. It is likel,*' r.Hat he has in mimd what we call Persona 
services. 

1* ' ■ - 

Paulo Singer working within ti ti -jntext of a developing coun-^;- ; has pro^ 

vided a fr.^mework for s5::c:toral analysis m his Fores, de trabalho c empr'. iro ,no Brasv 
1920-1969' ' (1971) . He stresses the need for a broaiii interpretative appr:::ach ' ("stru^t- 
ruraTist-historical'' as it now is known in Latin America) to understand changes in 
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the r re raril for half a .--'i :ur>^ .Al o. recogr:i::ing the neea to deal 

witr ic- hot V of the ter: ^.actor, 'Singer divic s it into three sector.*-: 



tion Sej^/ices [:oCTi.- ce, transportation; communication,- ware- 



Jc .. vciive Consumptic.^ /ices ( ovemrnent , health, education aiid 
: . • social services: " - 

" ■ rjal Gon-jumptior. vices [liberal professions, domestic ser- 
repairs and o :*ersonal services). 

Singer low . .ngi-iiudinal ana^. ;5is of Brazil that each of these sectors h^d 

period:- of r- strength and aecldn-a and like Katouzian he links these changes to 

those r ti\e in:i3 productive s-tru: ure, 

I" *r > us tiat ihei^ a: :;ie:.eral similarities in the breakdown of rhe 
tertx V seer : z-tcuz ,aii. Singer c -.d orcwiiing- Singelmann. The labels differ 

bMi t,.-e three as „:iratj-ons can be r nked as follows: 

Src'- <r in g - S ■-.:;;:;;e l^iuijin . Singer I'atouzian 

1. Dij:t:' ibuti t: u Producer Services ' Complementary Ser^'ic;^-. 
Producer Servici^s 

2. Soo: il Se~vizes Collective New Services 

Consumption ' Services i 

5 .)nal .^ervi:: - Individual Cl-d Service- 

Consumption Services 

Recalling : thes al lc::rations v. £T3 made completely independently of one another, 

15 enc: :.:z:'^ging zo fine 5uch £ i.^nilarity in approach, even though there are differ- 
ences in ' t: allocation sp^^c: " industries to the sector 

:le i is e;u'.: -ura:;;-.^ ■ "ind others neaded in :rie Gcime direction, the 
best vt "1: utility ::f tin* Br:::^*r,i-ng,- Singe Imann classification is how well it 

work; w: -rr. ^rp- -d to a^tjial aarvi. .'n the pages that follow the reader will have 
ampl v rpc- r-:::^. . to judge for Limself how discriminating the scheme is when applied 
to r:^e J.!: ^t:;.. and how user:^ it: is in permitting meaningful interpretations of 
the r. Liz.. 

c 

C:RG;iZ^u2ATI0N- OF THE STUDY 

: - \^pecti ve acc-T^t^d in this analysis of the sectoral transformation of ' 
txia labor fc 7ze -erives iiiair^-.y -^Toza damographic and, sociological origins and not fror. 
an econoDu c t:-- .rxcept ies it pertains t:o the analysis 'of the income distribution. 
Althou^'h : * ::!;: ' re touchea upon from time to time, particularly in Chapter II, the 
question c i wh ztie sectorial transformation occurred as it did — why some sectors and 
some industrie: grew while others declined- -cannot be a central "theme of this ' 
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nvest ation. To do so w.uld .take us nor 
cons ... ieration o:: such fa :toYs as pri\ :itc 
-le ro. of te r.nnolog>', of productivit> , 

Tlies-. are jry important mat' yrs 
th. or, for thai matter, is the na iir 
jr 5 jc: . a tasi;. We depen 1, to a verN' a 
2ns 1% Public Us^^ Sanipl 5 for the c \s: 
aticri :en3usi:3 :ind .i'.^t l ... • :ses of ir .is:. : 
.nvcstment on outpu : but only of the -..^olc 



fu iy into xhe reaLm jf econonics aiid 

_n:: . ublic sector inye :rrrsnt allocation, 

la ^ deniari i xric supply, and so on. 

v; lot ones we are competent to .de^.L 

f .r- main sour'^e of data appT :rr'ate 

e -^ent, on t . J.S. ?au cf <:.ie 
. - ... jf 1?'.7.?0 --.nd 1970. "^ney are popu-- 



Thererort 
la^box force. 



W5 have r ind: :ators 



. But wnat 
cienwns*: rat e. Fuchs 
v.urth f capiral ir 
dollan: ' worta cf ^: 
is apT'-'opriate, the fore, to give lab^^^r p: 
cerned ivith total sc r,ial cevelopment . '' 



an be done with t.. 1 
aa:- expressed it a.:- fo. 
■jt car be said tc have 
.r r in:.iut. But labor . 



force? A gr':iar deal, we hope to 
-■■■,s (1968:153); ''A mill :jn dollar's 
:: much econonic s ignifi.c a:ice as a mi H i 
human and phys leal capira I not ; it 
rary attention in any; bread study ccn- 



a series distinct cut interrelated 
to be macc^: 2) Ho^ is the- long- term 



This report Is organized to c.ons^ 
questdcns: 1; How is the sectoral alL^cata 

(18"0-19701 and shbrt-term (1960-1970;; sectr-ral transfozrmation t: be defPicted? 
5) "i^Tiat is the relationshi: between ^.ndustrtes and occutr.ttions? Which character 

istics of the labor forca primarily age, se .c and ethnic st atus) are associated 
wit'a which sectors and industries an„ how hi-/e their patterns changed bctv ^er: 1 " 
anc 1970? Finally, 5) v/hat are some f the -'^ nsequences if sectoral alloc:atton arK^ 



sectoral change, specifical. r 
of work and its meanih on tt.. oth: 



*:. .ome 



tributlon on the 



har e' and the nature 



on Lne points ra^isiid by iiese 
jqv 'It chapters . f this r :jprrt 



uestims i 



Lsro^ ;al center for ' ? ~'?rc^ ietrilec 
' cne >es back _t time '.iQ tcrr u-n-nti^r 

' tr approximate the dir "rit at irn of the 

- I mis record we csr. show t e rovenent out ^ 
i 1 „ 70 and to show when tht. ^r^^wth of the s 



Perhaps the be : ^ ay to ex: 
to show how they will be treated in ; 

-Chapter II . -leiiy provi ..^- 
an..Iy5is of the 196jJ-Ir'^0 period, 
•faatory the data becoir.^^ , "njt it 
St.: sectors for one h^tdr-jfc yea. i W 
the primary sector (ai~''ra.d> uitr'^ --way b 
viae sectors really acreierate We . :j\ ..isc relate these trends -O the relevant 
changes in urbanizaticr, output rnd .l-rnalc e^riployment. In this wa^ stme cf the 
questions raised b> .Katouzi^ ar, . Singer can be put to the U.S. cx: '^r^ence. ^ 

Chapter ^11 ta ;es :ip the pre ient-uay situation as reflect d in the 1960 
a d 1970 data. First, we mutt address cin important question Xhat rebates ^to the 
s^'CtoraT transformation, esTiecially, into that of services. It has ofton be^- 
noted that services are characterized generally by more part-time - than rttM r 
sectors. Conceivably, therefore, the large shifts into "the service c( ilr re rj r- 
leading, for while- there :: impcrti.nt changes in aaployment , t.iese ahjt,:.i;es' may 
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greatly be reduced if the acfae^L labor input 1^ tak=:n into accour/:. This can be 
done by deriving the yearly :.ours per worker, a .i^unrination of hours -ner w6ek and 
veeks per y^ar. This is coniputed for th« six se ^tcrrs air^d for th<' 37 i^ub-industries. 

The second part of ChG:pt::r III takes u: z different toriic but' one, like 
the question of eioplo>Tnent versus labor input, : la*:: is relevajit ^o material in sub- 
sequent chapters. Is the sectoral trans fonnatic- -primarily a change whereby people 
move from, one industry sector to ar:other, or is laainly the re5ult of a larger 

■proportion of new labor force entries going intc sr'ne rather thar orher industries? 
Unfortunately, census data do not ^t^ermlt a full r^ist of this mat-zer, but the questions 
new to the 1970 census ori what the in'J.ividual ura^i ^'^ing five years ago provide some 

•findings that bear on the probiein- 

Chapter IV, like the rr^-.reding twc , is C'icemed wi :h a structural feature 
of the industry sectors and their transformation. The pri:mar- objective is to 
detennine^how the 196C-1970 chsnpi was achieved ^hi lugh specific 5.ge g^roups. Age ^ 
distributions for the two perioc5 ^r-^ examined and ige-sex pyramir-is graphically in- 
dicate the many forms the age distribution can tak^ . but the technique is net 
shift analysis, which permits c.:;'mpariSQn of expect^r.: versus a^:u£-- age group changes. 
As with the inter-enirDloyment s: : ts ^'^ v ish 'to k"):^^ :rnce we eon^^— i for the growth 
of the entire labor force in everv cr.e of th^ age .-ategories, whe ^ner "he proportionate 
grow'th of some of the service 5ecr:or3 is accompl^^shad mainl;^ • hrr^u^: t: 3 young entrants 
or whethejr it is diffused through'^^ut all age :rotrr:? 

Chapter V is the final cJ .dpt'?r in r.ae 3t:~7:i~ural ^^-zziJ^--: of rhe report. 
Here v/e take mp the difficult prcblcem rf the mtr: — ':^.ation of -n'u.-i5tz^' and occupation. 
It is strange that so l_ttle attertia?r ras be«n r.:. -^n zc the r-rn .em. for it would 
appear obvious that changes in ina::-:i'tr^^ >tru~iir^r ihoul.d be ~-er. ::,ted in occupational 
structures and vice versa/out, excep* . for a ^ases , th- :Lna:.. try and occupational 
structures are • aonsi dered separate! ^ rar:':ier "har '^" intl \ Fc^ ov -ig the lead of 
Palmer and Miller (154 9} the change \ -the r -u]:::;.::,- 'nal coTnpc. i . " : from 1960 to 
1970 is decomposed into three :oinur -".ts : tr ^ ^ attribuxa::!^ t growth of the' total 

labor force (were the 19-60 occripaTi:r- ..u comp -it- ':o nol i r""- ' -^O); 2) that 
attributable to the industry shifr - rirsct (tive cLifi^encial de.uia:'-:. for occupations 
by' industries growing at different r^ires) ; ^-and Z' tin- occupati-ona shift effect (the 
-changing occx^ational re-quirements wirhin indiosirie^ . This appr ch, which is a 
variation of the shift siiare approacr. used in Cfcapter IV, does exhaust the subj'ect^ 
tut it is "Relieved to be a step in t^.e right f i ""^jctinn. 

The first five chap 'er?: rr-Tr:::em t":it;nse> *o a -^ar]^^ e -^rsnt with the 
nature of the sectoral al locar^jriri ^. "^he "ho ' t:?: trans fr rmaj-ion. They are 
largely descriptive in nature r*^^ rhe ais no "^'^^ rc^y*' descr 'st: , for it is essen- 
tial that we know how a thing wr/rrcs we are aerzeT to under: tsr^ its interrelation- 
ships and its consequences. The nexz two chart:: 'rs are concer" ^-j: with the compositional 
features of^'sectors, the '*who'' aspecf". 

Chapter VI takes up i.he sexual division f labor by ije ces, a topic of much 
* contemporary concern and one especially important :.r>r the ana. ys of services. Ar> 
will be shown, female employment is largely cDnceirrratied in s^2r\^:^ces, particularly 
the Producer, Social and Personal sectors. Partir^ ..ar attenti^on u devoted to the 



question of wh-j^her the increasing concentration of women in service industries 
has provided greater opportunities for entry into higher-status occupations. The 
distinction be:ween occupational and industry sex-typing is made and the consequences, 
for women's wc rk is drawn. 

The fc llowing chapter on minorities (VII) continues the crucial matter 
addressed to fer^ales: to what extent does the sectoral transformation of the labor 
force improve the work status of minorities? The main analysis is carried out for 
black-white relationships by sex, but at the end of the chapter a comparison of twc 
minorities who axe of roughly comparable socioeconomic status, Blacks and Mexican 
Americans, is made. This last examination is limi.ted to the five Southwestern states, 
because these are the states where Mexican Aonericans mainly are found and where data 
for them are available. 

Tr V eighth chapter addresses a most important problem: the extent to 
which the sh Lft of employment towards Social and Personal services and its accompany- 
ing changes in terms of occupational structure and the position of females and minor--, 
ities in th' labor force are reflected in the distribution of earnings. First, the 
change in er_mir ;s inequality between 1959 and 1969 will be described. Second, the 
relative merits )f the human capital and the sectoral approaches as <:ompeting explan- 
ations of the or i^erved changes are assessed. Finally, we will analyse the differences 
in the' returns : n the variables in the human capital model as applied to industries 
by sex and race 

Like 'hapter VIII, the final chapter of the report, IX, is concerned mainly 
with some cf th consequences of the sectoral transformation. Rather than attempting 
a suimnary f whf t has gone before in the first part, we "elect to reconsider some of ^ 
the iDore ir jortr^t findings in terms of their implications for manpower policies, 

; second section of Chapter IX is frankly speculative in nature, for it 
moves more completely into a sociological, consideration of the sectoral transformation 
of the emergence of the service society, a consideration that necessarily goes beyond 
the data of the report. As such, it is intended to show the possibilities of relating 
industry sectors with social structure ^through such factors as the nature of social 
interaction when consumers must cooperate in Vue production of a service,' the impact 
on the class structure when two-thirds of the labor force are in services, and the 
•earning of alienation within the context of a service society. 
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Chapter II 

TVIE HISTORICAL CONTEXT OF THE SECTORAL TRANSPOP^IATION , 

1870 to 1970 ^ 
f 



Social and economic changes are general phenomena of all countries and' 
all times but they do not automatically occur within convenient time-spans such as - 
census intervals- Thus, while it is useful to examine certain changes^ for a giv*^n 
time period, these changes often have started at an (Earlier time and do Ty)t alwa/s 
terminate at the end of the period that is under investigation. The purfJose of. 
this chapter is the discussion of the labor force changes during the last one 
hundred years in the context of which the 1960-1970 decade can be f een. This is 
not to say that every change that occurred in the structure of, the labor force V 
during the 1960 's began toward the end of the last century. That certainly woul'l 
be an erroneous assumption. The point here is that the ten-year period which we 
put under the magnifying glass of our investigation should not be seen in isolation 
but rather in its historical context. To this end, we shall sketch a general out- 
line of the changes which the labor force has undergone, primarily in terms of its 
industry and occupational structure. In addition, other aspects related to these 
(Ranges, such as urbanization and the increased labor force participation of women, 
will briefly be addressed. This is not the plaee, however, to account for^ the 
reasons for the way. in which the structure of the labor force became transformed. 
This in itself would be an investigation in its own right, but more important, we 
do not think that our tools could satisfactorily accomplish that task. Instead, 
the reader is referred to studies that have addressed this subject (e.g. Kuznets, 
1966; 1971; Abranwvitz, 1956; Bain, 1966; Denison, 1967; Fabricant, 1942; and 
Kendrick, 1961) ^ . " . 

Before turning to the analysis of the sectoral transformation of the 
labor force between 1870' and 1970, a word of caution must be said about the nature 
of the labor force d^ta reported in Table 1- Census data for the industry 
allocation of the labor force pr^or to 1920 are very general and do not provide 
information on the level of detailed industries. The best time series for the 
distribution of the labor force by industry prior to 1920 has been reconstruct^c!^ 
by Salomon Fabricant and it forms the basis of Table II-l- Even these data, 
» however, are too crude to permit an exact differentiation of the labor force into 
the six industry sectors used throughout this study. But they at least indicate 
th^e magnitude of roost industry sectors for the ;1870-1920 period, 

The sectoral transformation of the labor force > In just one hui}dred years 
the labor force of the United States changed from an agricultural basis to a service 
basis. In 1870 one-half of the labor force worked in agriculture, but a century 
later services together accounted for almost two-thirds of total employment. How ^ 
did this transformation occur? The description of these changes is the subject 
matter of this section- 
By 1870, stimulated by the Civil War, the industrialization of the U-.j* 
economy was well under way. The expanding rail transportation network had opened 
up additional territories and facilitated exch4:nges between the states. A national 
banking system was created permitting a less restricted flow of capital. As 
Bagwell and Mingay C1970: 165) pointed out, however, ,it was most of all improve! 
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technologies and their application to the vast natural resources of the nlition 
thar propelled the growth oi the U.S. economy during the last third of the 
nineteenth century. 

The move out of agriculture is one of the most striking features 
revealed in Tables and Once it began, it continued unabated through-' 

out the century, and actually has accelei;aLed since 1940. By 1970 only 5.7 
percent of the nation's labor force was engaged in agr icul tu^'e , - Considering the 
fact that these 2.7 mi 1 llon'people not onl)' provide food for 205 m^illion 
Americans, but also for persons living in many other countries, the decline in 
th^e need, for atiricui turai labor must remain one of the greatest achieveraents 
in economic development. 1 1 'ciemonstrates how mechanization-, innovations in 
fertilizers and seeds, credit-'and concentration of land ownership have enabled 
continuous;- increases in productivity to take place. 

In contrast to some other countries in Wef; tern* Europe , such as Belgium 
or Germany, the labor force in^ the United States has never been dominated by the 
Transformative sector. At no time since 1870 did^ the Transformative sector ' 
account for more emplo>Tnent tha^ the service industries taken together. In fact, 
the ratio- of service employment to Transformative employment increased substan- ^ 
tially, from 1.03 in 1870 to 1.56 in 1970. ' ' ' 

In general, the sKare of total employment in manufacturing expanded 
during each census year since 1870, although the growth was hot always substan- 
tial. During the 1960^s, however, employment in manufacturing industries has* 
increased less rapidly than the total labor force. Since this trend already 
started in Canada during the 1950*s, there is reason to bela-eve that around I960 
manufacturing reached its largest share 'of total employment. From now on * • ' 
manufacturing is likely to account for a slightly decreasing proportion of the 
labor force, ' - . 

But the changes in the share of employment in the Transformative 
sector reveals only half of the ,story. The data in -Table II~3 demonstrate that 
manufacturing production - has increased much more Remarkably since 1870 than 
manufacturing emj:)loyment . Ntereover, the rate of increase in manufacturing - . i 
production during the 1960 's exceeded that of the previous decade, despite the / - 
fact that the growth rate of manufacturing employment declined during 'that period. 
AXThpugh the empha-^Is of this project is on the changes in employment, the. data * 
-for manufacturing production suggest that output and productivity trends of a 
particular; industry are not always exactly reflected in employment trends.* As 
was note^i^'in the case of agriculture, the number of persons employed in a given 
indu&tt^ does riot always correspond to the magnitude of its outputs.' 

J We now turn to the discussion of the ^growth of services and their 

d/L^f erentiation during the last one hundred years. In 1870 domestic service 
was the largest single service industry; it employed twice as many persons as did 
all Social services together. Over the decades, however., the structure of service 
employment underwent fundamental changes.. 

We rioted in the first chapter that Katouzian (1970) viewed Distributive 
and Producer services (the ''complementary services** in his terminology) as being 
closely linked to the production industries of the Extractive and Transformative 
sectors; These services are, for the most part, of an intermediate nature 
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GS: STATHS, i 870-1920 . 



Industry Sectors and 
Major Industry Groupings 



Agriculture, Forestry li Fishery 
.,%.ing'' 

11. TRANSFORMATIVE 
Construction 
Manufacturing 

III DISTRIBUTIVE SERVICES 

Transportation 5 Public Utilities 
Trade ' ' ' • 

iv. , PRODUCER SERVICES ' 
Finance and Real .Estate 

V. SOCIAL SERVICES ; 
Education 

Goveminent 
> Other Professional Services 

VI. PERSONAL SERVICES ( • ■ 

■ Domestic Service 
Personal Services 

■ TOTAL 



1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 


1910 


1920 , 


« 52,3 


52.4 


45,2 


40.7 • 


• 35.0 


30.6 


30, 8 


SO'. 6 


45.2 


38,1 


32.1 


27.6 


1.6 


. 1.8 


2.0' 


■ 2.6 


2,9 


3.0 


23.5 


23;3 


\26,.3 


27.9 


29.1 


31.7 


" .5.9 


4.8 


'61- 


5 8 






17.6 


18.4 


20 2 


22 1 


' 77 8 




11,5 


12,1 


14.9 


16.9 


18.2 


20.0 


5.0 


5,0 


, 6.5 


7., 3 


8.8 


10.2 


6,S ■ 


7..1 


R 4 


9 6 






'0 


1) 


'D 


1) 


1.4 . 


1.9 


1] 


1) 


]), 


1) 


1,4 


1.9 


3.4 


3.8. 


4.5 


5.1 ■ 


6,1 


1.1 


1.5 


1.9 


2.2 


2.3 


2.5, 


2.8 


0,8 


0,8 


0.8 


1.0 


1.5 


2.2 


1.1 


■ 1.1 


1.5 


1.7 


2.1 


2.6 


9,3 


■ 8.4, 


9.2 


9.4 


10.2 


8.1 


7.4 


6.3 


6.5 


6.1 


6.0 


4J 


2.0 


2.1 


2.7 


3.4 


^ 4,2 


4.0 


10(1.0' 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loo'.o 


100.0' 



1) .5^e percentage JorJ^finance" and real estate" is included in "trade" for the period 1870-1900. \ 

S0URCE:--1>[a$teI from (j.S: Bureau of the Census, Historical Abstracts of the United States; .From Colonial Times 
to 1957, Washington, B.C., I960: Table 057-71. 
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PERCENTAGE mSTRIBimON OF TllK UBOR FORCH BY INDUSTRY SECTORS 
AND INYERMEDIATE INDUSTRY GROUPS. 1920 - 1970; 



Sccti>rs ;nul Intlustrics 



1920 



1930 



1940 



1950 


1960 


1970 


1 A A 


t 1 




12.7 


/ • u 


3. 7 


1 . / 


I . I 


U. o 


53.9 


35.9 


35. J 


6.2 


6.2 


' S.8 


2.7 


3. 1 


2. 0 


2.2 


3. 3' 


3.0 


3. 6 . 


3'9 


3. 3 


3,^7 


7. 5 


8. 3 


1 . 7 


1.8 


1.6 


12.3 


8.7 


7.7 


1 .4 


1.4 


1.4 




^7 0 

L 1 m 7 


77 ^ 


5 . 3 


4.4 


3. 9 


1 .2 


1 . 3 


1.5 


3. 5 


3.6 


4. 1 


12 . 3 


12.5 


12. 8 


4.S 


6.6 


S.2 


1 . 1 


1 . 6 


2.6 


1 ; 4 


1 . 7 


1 . 8 


1 ► 0 


1 . 0 


1 . 0 


0. 2 


0. 3 


0. 4 


0.2 


0. 3 


0, 4 


0 . 6 


1. 2 


1 . o 


0.4 


0. 5 


0.5 


12.4 


16. S 


21.9 


1.1 


. 1.4 


2,2 


1 0 


0 1 


X 7 


T Q 


C A 


O. 0 


U . / 


1 . U 


1 . ^ 


0 . 3 


U. 4 


n A 


0. 8 




1 n 
1 . U 


5. 7 


4 . 3 


A C 

4. 6 


0. 1 


0. 2 


0. 3 


1 1, I 


It 2 


JO. 0 


3,2 


3.1 


1. 7 


1.0 


i.a 


1.0 


3.0 


2,9 


3, 3 


1.7 


1.4 


1. 3 


1.2 


1.0 


0. 8 




0.8 


0.9 


i.or 


0.8^' 


0.8 


1.2'* 


0.4 


0.3 



I. £XTRACTZl/£ 

1) Ay:riculture 

2) Mining 

3) Construction 

4) Food 

5) Textile 

6) Metal 

7) Machinery 

8) Chemical 

9) Misc . manufacturing 

10) Utilities 

in. 'PiSTRiBuriuE semcES 

1 1) ^, Transportation 

12) Communication 

13) Wholes-ale 

14) Retail 

lU. PROPUCER SERI/TCE5 

15) Banking 

16) Insurance 

17) Real Estate 

18) Engineering 

19) Accounting 

20) Misc, business serv, 

21) Legal Services 

V. saciAL SERVICES 

22) Medical services 

23) Hospitals 

24) Education 

25) Welfare 

26) Nonprofit 

27) Postal services 

28) Government 

29) Misc. social serv. 

vr. PERsawAi sEmcES 

30) Domestic services 

31) Hotels 

32) Eating & drinking 

33) Repair 

34 ) Laundry 

35) Barber & beauty shop 

36) Entertainment 

37) Misc. personal serv. 



> 



} 
} 



9 R Q 

Co.! 






26. 3 


22,9 


19,2 


2.6 


C 2.5 


2.1 


32. 9 


31. S 


29. S 




6.5 


4. 7 




/ . o 


^ . / 






2.6 


32.9 


^7 7 
J 


2.9 
2.4 




1.3 


1.5 




9.0 


11.8 




0.6 


1.2 




19.6 


20,4 




6.0 


4.9 


7.6 


1.0 


0.9 


11.1 


12.6 


.2.7 
11.8 


2.S 


3.2 


4.6 




1,3 


1.1 




1.1 


1.2 




0.6 


1.1 



> 2.8 



S.7 



J 



8.7 



y 8,2 



0.1 



9.2 



0.6 
2.2 
6. 3 

; 1.2 
6.5 

\ 2.9 



0.9 

0:9 



} 
} 



1.3 

10.0 

2.3 

3.5 

0.9 

0. 7 
2.6 



14,0 
5.3 
1.3 
2,5 
1.5 
1.0 

0.9 
1.6 



roTAi labc;r force 



100.2 100,1 100,1 10%, 0 ' 100.1 100,0 



SOURCES: 



14th Census of tho IMited 



1920: U.S. Department of Comraorce, Bureau of tho Census. 

States, 1920. Volunw IV, Table 2. 
1930: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. U.S. Census of Population,. 

1930. Volume V - General Report on Occupations. U.S. Govdmmont Printing 
• Office, Washington, D.C., 1933. Chapter 7, Table 1. 
1940: U.S. Department of Comroerce. Bureau of the Census. U.S. 

1940. Voluiae III, Part 1, Table 74. Washington, D.C. 

Office, 1943. 

1950: U.S. Departruent of Commerce. Bureau of tho Census. U.S. 
1950. Volume IV - Special Reports, Part 1, Chapter 0: 
istics. Table 1. U.S, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 1955. 
1960: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the* Census. U.S. Census of Population, 
' 1960. Subjects Reports:^ Industrial CTiaracteristics. Final Report PCC2)-7F, 
Table 2. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 1967. 
1970: 1/100 Public Use Sample. 



Census of Population, 
Government Printing 

CcnsuSiof Population, 
Industrial Character- 
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Table TI - 3 



INDHX OF Nt\NUFACTURING PRODUCTION AND PER CAPITA NATIONAL INCOME, 

• • 1870 TO 1970 







Manufacturing- 




Year 


Production 


Income 




(1947-49=100) 


(1960 dollars) 


1870 ^ 


4 


340- 


1§80 


7 


499 


1890 


12 


. > 592 


1900 


■ 17 , ' 


757 


1910 > * 


29, 


927 


1920 


39 


1,050 


1930 


48 


,1,170 


1940 , 


66 


1,364 


1950 


113 


;,836 


1960 


163 


2,132 


1970 


262 


3,002 


Sources: Manufacturing Production 







1870-1950 



1960 



1970 

National Income 

1870-1960 

1970 



U.S. Bureau of the Census. Historical Statistics 
of" the United States - Colonial Times to 1957, 
Washington, D,C., 1960. Series P H-13. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. Historical Statistics 
of the United States, Continuation to 1962 and 
Revisions. Washington, D,C., 1965. Series P 11. 

Economic Report of the President, 1973. 
Table C-'34 (adjusted to 1947-49 base years)- 



Fuchs, 1968: 30. 

Economic Report of the President, 1973. 
Table C-14 (adjusted'to 1960 dollars). 
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(Greenfield, 1966; Machlup, 1962). They primarily cater to establishments of 
other industries and do not serve the individual consumer directly. It must be' 
noted. However,, that this characterization fits some Distributive and Producer 
services (such -as transportation and. advertising) better than others (e.g. 
retail trade) . 

With the expansion of ""the manufacturing sector, the demand, for these 
services increased as well. Consider the example of transportation. A good 
transportation network has often been mentioned as a necessary condition for 
successful industrialization (e.g., Davis, et al . , 1972; Easterbrook and Aitken, 
1956; Dillard, , 1957) . But the increased demand of manufacturing industries for 
transportation to move their products was a strong impulse for expansion. To 
that extent, then, the growth of ^employment in transportation during the 1870- • 
1920 period reflects the extension of the transportation network as well* as the 
increase in the demand for transportation by the new and expanding industries primari 
within the manufacturing sector. 

But, as Table II-2 shows, transportation did not continue its relativ3 
growth in employment during the 1920-1970 period. While the first fifty years 
(1870-1920) saw a doubling of transportation' s share of the total labor force, 
the next fifty saw a large, if uneven, decline. Two reasons can be given for 
the decline. For ane, the last fifty years brought with them a drastic change 
in the nature of transportat^ion . It was during this time that the automobile 
became the favorite mode of getting from one place to another. As a result, 
the transportation of persons by public means became less important. Second, 
once a comprehensive transportation network is "'created this is particularly 
true for railroads ^- 'it is capable of l:i9^dling large increases in demand without 
corresponding jLncreases in^ employment . This is to a large extent the re55Ult of 
technological advances, whi)ch permit various economies, thereby increasing pro- 
ductivity many times (see Co^ttrell's article (1951), "Death by Dieselization/' • 
as a good example for the in^fluence of technology on transportation) . 

The relationship between the Transformative sector and tlie various 
Distributive and Producer services, is quite complex and differs from one industry 
to the next, although in general their groWth is linked to the development of 
Transformative industries. Communication industries, for example, have increased 
their proportion of the labor force continuously, but owing to their being a 
high capital-intensive industry, labor is relatively unimportant. 

4 

The growth of employment in trade, rising from about 6% in 1870 to 
17% in 1970, .is one of the more impressive chang.es in'^Tables II-l and 11-2. The 
reasons for' this proportionate gain is not immediately obvious, since it could 
be assumed that trad^ would simply maintain its relative share of the labor force 
but would not nearly triple its share. 

The century under consideration witnessed the full emergence of the 
U.S.A. as a mass consumer society and trade has been the means by which the' 
enormous growth of production in both the Extractive 'and Transformative sector 
has been delivered to the consumer'. This linkage between trade and the pro- 
duction of goods indicates that it must not necessari^ly be labor that is related 
but it often is output. As long as goods are produced, they need to be sold. 
In this sense, it matters relatively little how many persons the Transformative 
sector employs. As w.e pointed out above, the proportionate decline of eniployment 
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in the Transformative sector during the 1960's, for example, has not meant that 
output during that time declined • 

Although the data for Producer services are very limited for the time 
prior to 1920, its development nevertheless is most interesting, for it points 
to an additional aspect of the sectoral transformation of the labor force: the 
division of labor. A great deal of wo'rkvthat now is performed by the various 
Producer services originally was carried out within goods-producing industries 
themselves. Advertisement is a good example. In the early part of^the 
industrialization process, firms jwho wanted to advertise used their own employees 
to do so. As advertising became more important, both in terms of it^ impact" on' 
sales and as proportion \f the firm's budget, -it also had to become more \ 
specialized. Once .the d^and for this service could guarantee a certain volume, 
advertising was established as an independent industry. Other Producer service; 
such as accounting, and bookkeeping fit the example of advertising very well. 

Nk).st impressive, however, was the employment growth of Producer services 
during the 1950-70 period,.. In these two decades alone, they increased their 
share of the totalrlabor force by over 80 percent. Tnis impressive j^rowth rate, 
in part, was due to the expansion of banking and insurance strvicr ^nd their 
aggressive attempts' to gain as many customers as possible. Fifty yezrs ago few 
people had personal checking accounts and the familiar "charg^-it-on-your-credii- 
card" was not ye- part of 'che American Way of life. It there' is not 
surprising that according to Greenfield's (1966) estimate, over-iralf of the 
employment in banking and insurance serves individual consumer5 vhereas the 
remaining er-ilo^TTient caters to other establishments. Again, th:; continued 
expansion of al,. Producer services during the 1960's occurred wi.„Je employment xn 
the Transfor-ative sector decreased in proportionate terms. The growth of 
employment i. the Producer services se^ov is,- as in the case of trade, not* 
dependent on the share of employment in the Transformative sector. In effect, 
part of the proportionate decline of Transformative employment coujd be the 
result of , the division of labor tha^ has favored the expansion of Producer v 
services. ' ^ . 

« 

Remarkable as wa^ the growth of Producer services after 1950, it is 
surpassed by the expansion- of Social services.. The trends of these two service 
sectors are very similar: although they increased their share of^ total employ- 
fflent during each decade over the past one hundred years, their main growth came 
during the 1950-70 period. In 1970 Social services accounted for 22 percent of 
the total labor force and by 1980 one of every four employed persons can be 
expected to work in this sector. 

The four largest industries in the Social services sector are, medical 
and health services, hospitals, education, and government. It was pointed out 
in the introductory chapter that Social services correspond to Kateuzian's 
(1970) "new services.** These services are new in the sense that they have 
become available to most parts of the population.^ This does not mean, however, 
that all population groups have equal access to health services' and education; 
socioeconomic differentials still prevail. But in earlier times these services 
were available only to the privileged classes, and' the vast majority of the 
population was excluded. As Table II-2 shows, the big expansion of medical,' 
health; and educational services is very recent; it was during the 1950's and 
1960's that they became accessible to more and more people.'. Social welfare 
legislation growing out of the New Deal, the Great Society programs of the 
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Kennedy and Johnson Administrations, and the Civil Rights j,egis lation , all have 
contributed to the expansion of ^employment in tliese services. 

' 

Besides these more centrally directed and planned influences on the 
growth of Social services, a very important factor has been the rising per capita 
ii^lcome of the United States population (see Table II-3). As per capita increased, 
the disposable income of individuals became larger which enabled people to spend 
larger proportions of their buoget on items s'uch as health care and education. 
This situation is not specific to the United States, but exists in the, indus- 
trialized countries in general.- For example, it was found in a study. o£ seven 
industrialized countries that the proportion of total employment in Social 
services is positively related^ to per capita income (Singelmann,^ 1974). As per 
car-!'*'a income continues to grow, we can expect the demand for Social services 
to ^.icrease also, although it is not likely (if only because of technological 
advances in the Social services themselves) thg-t the share of total employment 
in Social services wifl expand beyond thirty percent for some time. 

FinalLy, Personal ^en' ce.-, the "old services" in Karouzi.Ji's (1970) 
scheme, 4 experienced ve:y unt /en r. vth rates caring the _Jist hundre- years, Bu: 
this situ^rJ.on -primarily is the esult of the decline of domestic service from 
7.4 to 1.7 percent of the, total abor force. In contrast , the reinai.nder of the 
Personal rtr-vicjs sector ex'pande in almost all decades of the 1870-1970 period. 
Thus, Kate: ^iar. s (1970) stateme " that in the course of econonic growth the 
share of t; laoor force in old . ervices declines, mainly pertains to domjestic 
services (^.though some other personal service could be included). But two 
Personal ser ices differ from this trend: hotels and lodging places, and 
eating and arinking places. Both service industries increased their share of 
tot.al employment from 2.9 percent in 1930 to 4.3 percent in 1970. By 1970 they 
-accounted for almost one-half of all employment in Personal services, excluding 
domestic service. * . , 

Hotels and eating places respond similarly to increased in per capita 
income as do Social services. Once the disposible income of individuals 
reaches a certain level, the service of preparing food, for example, can be 
afforded especially food sold through quick-order^ outlets . In that sense, the 
'emergence of these Personal services reflects the continued division of labor 
whereby less and less work' is performed in the household itself, and more labor ^ 
is done within formal organizations. 

The preceding discussi not only showed how the labor force during 
the past bne -hundred years have -^come overwhelmingly non-Extractive, but it 
was noted that among the non-Ext: -ctive industries, important changes took 
place. By far the most dyn'ajnic -ndustries in that time period were the Social 
and. Producer . services . Since this trend is a relatively recent one, it^can be 
expected that it will continue through. 1980 at least, although the rate of 
expansion is likely to slow down as compared with the 1950-1970 period. 

The occupational structure. The complex and sweeping changes in the 
industry' structure of the^ labor 'force during the'past one hundred years have 
brought with them fundamental changes in the type of work that people do. This 
is not the, place to elaborate on the nature of the interdependence of the 
industry structure and the occupational structure (that discussion is the subject 
of Chapter V in this report). The following examples may" therefore suffice fo^ a 
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demonstration of how changes in the industry structure can be related to 
occupational changes. As a consequence of the continuous decline of agriqulture, 
fewer and fewer farmers and farm laborers were needed in the labor force. 
Similarly, as Social and Producer services expanded in this century, pfofes- 
sional, clerical^ and service occupations also experienced a disproportionate 
rate of growth. This section examines the changes in the occupational structure 
of the labor force since 1900. The discussion should help to put the analysis 
of the relationship between industry and qccupation within its historical 
context. 0 . . .* 

In 190(jP farm workers nade up almost two-fifths (37,9 percent) of the \ 
.abor forcr (Table II-4), One-rhird (35.8 percent) of the labor force consisted 
of manjal workers. White-coll^ occupations made up only 17.6 percent of total 
eraploy^ienu. Particularly not&r^orthy was . the small share of employment (only 
3.0 percent) in clerical occupations in 1900. 

Within seventy years zhe character of the labor force changed frpm 
the domir ation of blue-collar -nd farm occupations to a concentration of 
enrployme-z in white-collar positions. Consider the following changes: farm 
worker::; Z3 proportion of total employment decreased by abcut 90 percent; pro- 
fessionaJ^j ^^Imost quadrupled; and clerical occupations increased ^ix times, to 
become the single largest occupational category. The. only occupational category 
outside white-collar work that increased its share of - total employinent continu--? 
ously during, the past seventy years was service workers, other than private house- 
hold, and this category is found mostly , in Personal and Social services. In 
1970 white-collar occupations for the first time ,employed more persons than 
manual and service occupations combined; almost one-half of total employment war, 
in prof essional ,managerial^sales and clerical positions. 

Manual occupations, i}i contrast, ' have been growing more slowly than 
total employment since 1950. The proportionate decline of laborers is the 
clearest; their share ^of total employment has decreased steadily since 1900; 
there were fewer laborers in 1970- than 70 years earlier. With the growth of 
employment in the Transformative sector utitil ^e sixties, craftsmen and 
operatives grew more rapidly than total employment. 

Although the foregoing discussion clearly shows that the growth of 
services contributed significantly to the expansion of white-collar occupations, 
. there are also occupational changes within industries that are reflected in the 
overall changes in the occupational structure. Certainly, the occupational 
requirements of a certain industry change over time, for example in response 
to technological advances. 

Ui1>anization . One of the most pervasive consequences of the sectoral 
transformation from agricultural to service employment is urbanization. ^As 
agricultural work declined,, people left the farms and migrated to the cities. 
This movement is clearly reflected by the data in Table 11-5: the' percent urban 
of the total population increased from about one-quarter to three-quarters, of 
the populatiM. ' ' > 

The subject of urbanization is too broad a topic to be discussed here 
in all its dimensions, and much valuable information about it is readily 
available (e.g., Taeuber and Taeuber, 1971)1 However, one aspect needs to be 
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TABLE I 1-4 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOR FORCE BY MAJOR 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 1900-1970 





Occupational Groups 


1900 


1910 




1930 


194G 


1950 


1960 


1970 


White Collar Workers 


17.6 


21. 3 


:4.9 


29.4 


31. 


, I 


36. 


.6 


42.2 


48.8 


Professional, tech- 






















nical, and kindred 






















workers 


' 4.3 


4.. 7 


5.4 


6.S 


' 7. 


5 


8.6 


11.4 


15.3 . 


Managers, officials. 






















and proprietors ex- 






















cept farm and mine 


5.8 


6.6 


5.6 


7.4 


7. 


3 


8.7 


8.5 


8.5 


Clarical and kin- 




















dred workers 


3. 0 


5.3 


3.0 


8.9 


9. 


6 


12! 


3 


15.0 


18.0 


Sales Workers 


4.5 


4. 7 


4.9 


6.3 


6. 


7 


7^ 


n 


7.4, 


7.3 


Manual arid Sep/ice 






















Workers 


44.9 


47.7 


^3.1 


., 49.4 


51. 


5 


51. 


6 


SI. 5 


48.2 


Manual 


35. 8 


38.2 


^0.2 


39.6 


39. 


8 


41, 


,1 


39.7 


35.5 


Craftsmen, foremen'. 






















and kindred work- 






















ers 


10.5 


11.6 


13.0 


12.8 


12.0 


14. 


1 


14.3 


13.8 


Operatives and kin- 






















dred workers 


12.8 


14.6 


15.6 


15.8 . 


18.4 


20. 


4 


19.9 


17. 3 


Laborers, except 






















farm and mine 


12.5 


12.0 


11.6 


11 . 0 


9. 


4 


6. 


6 


5.5 


'4.4 


Service * 


9.0 


9.6 


7: 8 


9,8 


11. 


.7 

< 


10. 


5 


11.8 


12.7 


Private householci 






















workers 


5.4 


5 . 0 


3. 3 


4. 1 


4. 


1 


2. 


6 


2.8 


1.4 


Other than pri- 






















vate household 


5.6 


4.6 


4.5 


5.7 


7. 


I 


7. 


9 


9.0 


11.3 


Farm Workers 


37- 9 


30 f, 


27.0 


21.1 


17. 


4 


11. 




6.3 


3.1 


Farmers and farm 






















msmagers 


19.9 


16.5 


15.3 


12.4 


10. 


4 


7. 


4 


3.9 


1.8 


Farm Laborers and 






















foremen 


17.7 


14.4' 


11.7 


8.8 


7 . 


0 


4. 


4 


2.4 


1.3 


Total 


IC-D.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 


0 


100. 


0 


100.0 


100.0 



SOURCES: 1900-1960 Taenber and Taenber, 1971;182. 
1970 1/100 Public Use Sajnple. 
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Table II -5 

'URBAN POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES: 1870-i 70 



Year 




Percent Urban 


1870 




2S 7 


1880 


' \ 




1890 


\ 

\ 


■ 2::.i 


1900 


\ 


J £.7 


1910 




45.7 


192U 






1930 




56.2 


1940 




56.:. 


1950 




64.0 


1960 




6i. .9 


1970 




7". '£ 



SOURCES: ,1870-1920: Hard, 1971:6. 

1930-1960: Taeuber and Taeuber, 1971:46. 

1970:^ U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973:Tabie 189. 

Note: The definition of *'urban" changed in 1950. 
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addressed here and that is the iirban character of services. Services, even 
more than Transformative industries , are concentrated ia^:urban areas. The 
urban character of seirvices is, to a large extent, due to the fact that 
•services generally cannot be stored and transported. Although manufacturing 
industries, too, prefer to be located so as to have access to consumer markets* 
the cost of transportation is only one factor among other considerations, such 
a,s availability of labor, resources^^, and tax laws. ,In the case of services, 
most of these considerations do not apply. Due to the intangible nature of 
most services, they must be consumed at the moment of production, as in the 
case of education or medical services. (There are certainly exceptions to this 
generaliza^tion, the case of insurance companies being one of .them, but on the 
whole this characterization fits.) With an increasing population, many services 
become specialized. A city needs a certain population site before an airport 
becomes viable. While ^mall communities at the most have a. general hospital, 
larger urban centers can support more specialized medical services such as a 
bum-treatment center. Education in general follows a similar rule* The main 
exception to this is the location of some state universities, which often are 
located 'in relatively small places, such as Bloomington, Indiana or Boulder, 
Colorado. But in many of these cases, the decision to locate a university in n 
certain community has been politically determined, and does not always reflect 
the interplay of supply and demand. 

'^omer> -in the labor force . The last^ years have seen a \remendous 
increase in the number of studies on women in the labor force (see Chapter VI 
for- a more detailed discussion of this subject). Many of these studies un- 
doubtedly had been motivated by the fact that the percent female of* total 
employment has increased very remarkably during the past fifty years (Table 11-6) 
The fact of the increased labor force participation touches upon the sectoral 
transformation insofar as women are much 'more concentrated in services than in 
any other industries. 'It is not only in Personal services that the percent 
female of total employment exceeds that for the entire labor force; the same 
•is true for Social and Personal services. Moreover^ the concentration of women 
in services has increased rather than decreased over time. /Ine reasons for this 
are not all that clear, particularly since, this high concentration is not to bo 
found in many other industrialized countries (Singelmann> 1975) . As Fuchs 
(1968) noted, services are characterized, by a higher degree of part-time work 
than Transformative industries. Since women account for a disproportionately 
high share of part-time work, they might prefer to work in ser.vices. On the. 
other hand, following the reasoning of the dual labor market theory, one coulc! 
argue that women are channelled into serviced owing to the perceptions employfe:i*S 
have of women. Whatever the reasons, the concentration of women in service ' 
" industries is^ impressive, and it will be discussed in detail in Chapter VI. 

• Before turning to \ the various aspects of the sectoral traRsformation 
of. the labor force during th\e decaide from 1960 to 1970, as outlined in the 
» introduction, we need to address one additional question; To what extent were 
the 1960's an exceptional period? This has an important bearing on the extent 
to which the findings of .tKis study can be generalized. ^ 

By and large, the economy fared well during the 1960--70 decade. rThe 
Consumer Price 'Index increased at -an average rate of 3.1 percent during th4 
1960's as compared to 2.1 percent in the previous decade. Unemployment alsoVas 
.relatively low. The average unemployment rate* between 1960 and 1970 was 4.8 
percent, slightly up from 4.1 percent during the 1950's. As Table II-7 shows, 
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/Table II-6 • 

■ 

RATilS OF FEMALE LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION AND PERCENT FEMALE OF 
TOTAL LABOR FORCE, 1890-1970 ' 





Participation 


Percent 




Year 


Rate 


Female 





1890 


18.2 


17.0 


1900 


20. 4 


18.1 


1910 


25.2 


20. 9 


1920 


23.3 


20.4 


1930 


24.3 


21.9 


1940 


25.4 


, 24.4 


1950 


29.0 


27.5 


1960 ' o 


34.5 


32.5 


1970 


43.4' 


37. 8 



SOURCE: Participation Rates: 

1890 Bancroft, 1958: Table D-1. 
1900-1960 Oppenheimer, 1970:3. 
1970 U.S. Bureau of the Cenrus, 1971.-. 

^ Percent Female: 
1890-1900, 1920-1950 Bancroft, 1958:Table. D-1 . 
1910 U.«S. Bureau of the Census, 1943:Table ^8. 
, . 1960 U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1967:Table 2. 
1970 U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973:Table 32. 
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' Table II-7 
UNEMPLOYJCNT RATES AND CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, 


1950-1970 




Year 


Unemployment 
Rates ' 


Consumer 
Price Index 
(1967 = 100) 



1950 


5.3 


72. 1 


1 95 1 


3.3 


77. 8 


1952 


3.0 


79.5 


1953 


2.9 


80.1 


1954 


5.5 


80.5 


1955 


4.4 


;80.2 


1956 ;." 


4. 1 


81.4 


1957 


4.3 


84. 3 


1958 


6. 8 


86.6 


195? 


5.5.. 


87.3 


1960 


5.5 


88. 7 


1961 


• 6. 7 


89.6 


1962 


5.5 


90.6 




7 


' Q 1 7 

-71./ 


1964 


5.2 


92.9 


1965 


4.5 


94.5 


1966 ' 


3. 8 


97.2 


1967 


3. 8 


100.0 


1968 


3.6 


104.2 


1 969 


3.5 


■ 109.8 


1970 


4.9 


116.3 



SOURCE: 1973 Hconomic Report o£ the ' President. Tables C-26 (Unemployment) 
and C-44 (Price Index). 
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the unemployment rate Went down from 6.7 percent in 1961 to 3.5 percent in 
1969, which approximately corresponds with the build-up of the Vietnam War. 
By 1970 unemployment was up again to almost 5 percent. In sum, the data 
suggest that on the basis of the two economic indicators, unemployment and the 
Consumer Price Index, one can conclude that the econojnic trends during the 
1960 's were more or less a continuation of those of the 1950-60 decade. 

More changes Imp^ened politically. Largely as a result of our 
involvement in Vietnam, the population became very 'divided in terras of political 
attitudes. Universities saw frequent demonstrations and various coalitions were 
formed to oppose the foreign policy of the Johnson Administration. At the same 
rime, attention was called to th.e domestic problems of poverty and discrimination 
(Marrington, 1964) . Several important social welfare programs were passed during 
the Kennedy-Johnson administrations (see Piven and Cloward, i973). This 
legislation in conjunction with the various Civil Rights actSv meant a significant 
progress in the situation of the nation's poor« It was also during the 1960's 
that the cities experienced tremendous unrest which. made the need for social 
reforms all the more pressing. 

> 

These events are clearly unique to the 1960's. But in an sense, when 
is history not exceptiqnal? Compared wit,h many of the previous decades, however, 
the 1960's could be considered as relatively ''normal.*' The 1920's were in- 
fluenced by the consequences of World War I, the 1930's were the decade of the 
Great Depression; World War II dominated the 1940 's, and its aftermath the 
Cold War the 19^0's. 

The sectoral transformation of the labor force during the 1960 's 
represents, in its various manifestations, the continuation of a trend that had 
already started earlier. In that sense, then, we consider the decade from 1960 
to 1970 as a useful time period for our purposes. 
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Chapter III 



LABOR INPUT AND WORK CONTINUITY 



Tliere are many different forms of employment. Some persons, for example, 
work full time throughout the year, whereas others work intermittently for only 
part of the year. A third group still may work part time but continuously and, 
finally, there are those who only work part time for a few weeks out of every 
year. Moreover, a full time worker who is employed during the entire year does 
not necessarily work in the same industry for that time period but could well be 
employed in a number of different industries. 

While the decision to work a given amount of time often is made by the 
worker, there are also requirements on the part of the industry. It is the 
purpose of this chapter to examine the differences 'between sectors and industries 
in terms of labor input and continuity of employment. More specifically, the 
chapter is divided into two parts: Part 1 examines the nature of work scheduling 
and labor input, and Part 2 analyzes the movement of employment among industry . 
sectors for the 1965-1970" period. 

V, 

PAST I: LABOR INPUT AND WORK SCHEDULING 

The sectoral transformation of the labor force during the past one 
hundred years has meant a profound change in the kind of . work that is required. 
Half of the labor force worked in agriculture one hundred years ago, but in 1970 
this industry accounted for a mere 3.7 percent of total employment. In contrast, 
almost two of every three persons employed today work in a service industry of 
one kind or another. While this trend is very' clear in terms of employment , 
there has been some implicit doubt about the magnitude of this change in terms 
of labor input . In other words, the di:stribution of workers among industries 
will not necessarily correspond with the distribution of labor as measured by 
the number of yearly hours worked. The reason for this lies in the fact that 
industries differ in their utilization of labor. Some industries such as 
domestic s'ervice are characterized by a large proportion of part-time workers, 
whereas other industries require Bjostly full-time employment, as do most durable 
goods industries. 

In particular, attention has heen called to the fact that services are 
characterized by a high proportion of part-time employment. For i:his reason it 
is assumed that there is less of a concentration of hours worked in services than 
is the case of employment. Adam Smith, for example, noted that employment in 
manufacturing was much more "industrious" than that in services, referring largely, 
to the number of hours worked (^Smith, 1^37: 78). According to Fuchs, services 
differ from goods-producing industries in part by the higher incidence of persons 
working 35 hours or less per week (1968; 193). And throughout his book. The 
Peripheral Worker , Morse C1969) alludes to 'the "peripherality" in the service 
sector. 

These findings imply that despite the shift of employment towards 
service industries the input of labor has notAfollowed suit to the same extent. 
Since this consideration has been largely disc^egarded in most studies dealing 
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>.-ith long-term changes in the industry structure of the labor force, this 
chapter examines the follOKlng two aspects: CD the different work scheduling 
among inuusrrie.s , an. (2) the relationship between employment and input ot 
labor. 

Work Scheduling 

Ntorse [19691 has noted that there are many kinds of employment other 
than full time. In particular, it is important to differentiate between hours 
worked per week and weeks worked per year. 

IKuallv, reference is made only to hours. To that end, a certain_ 
number of hours worked per week (e.g., less than 35) are chosen t^ distinguish 
between part-time ^ and full-time work. But full-time workers, i.e_^ tnose 
working at least .^.S weekly hours, may not work the entire year Therefore one 
needs to make an additional distinction on the basis of weeks between 'continuous, 
employment (50-52 weeks per year) and, to use Morse's' (1969) term, "intermittent 
employment (less than 50 weeks) . On the basis of these two dimensions one could 
argue that only personswh o work 55 hours or more hours p^r we ek throughout the 
e-ntire y 'qualify as full-time emplo:nnent. Besides^ this group , then, there 
exist m an y'other types of employment (see Table III-l for some combinations of . 
hours and weeks). Table III-l certainly is not exhaustive, for more sub- 
categories could be formed by differentiating further the number of hours. 

For the purposes of the first part of this chapter, however, we will 
treat separately hours and weeks worked. In the second part these two dimensions 
of work scheduling will be combined to Arrive at the total labor input. 

♦ 

Part-Time vs Ful l-Time EmplovTnent . The incidence of part-time employ- 
,-nent can bi viewed from t^T^-dTf f erent perspectives. On the one hand, some people 
might prefer to work only part of the regular hours because of other commitments 
such as schooling. This consideration is most likely to account- for the high 
proportion of part-time, enrployment in retail trade, particularly food stores, and 
eating and drinking places. 

It'al-=o has been frequently mentioned in the literature that many women 
prefer part-time work due to other demands (children and household) on their time 
In the case of women, however, the voluntary nature of part-time employment is 
less clear. Given the strong existence of sex stereotyping in. the labor force, 
the explanation of the higher incidence of women working part time may well be an 
ex post facto explanation. Since the decennial census data do not include any 
^estl^nF^cerning voluntary and involuntary part-time employment, this aspect 
cannot properly be addressed here, despite "its unquestioned importance. (The 
only xay, at this point, to circumvent the; inadequacy., of the data would' invqlve 
estimates from the Current Population Surveys.) 

The other viewpoint concems the scheduling re^quirements of production. 
Certain industries, are "less conducive to part-time employment than others. 
Production processes that require -a high degree of formal .organization would be 
ie^s likely to employ persons on a part-time basis. One example of "this^ is the 
assembly line. Particularly those industries that require a large amount of 
. capital equipment and which operate on a two or three shift basis are most likely 
to favor full-time employment, as in petrochemicals. Most manufacturing indus- 
tries fit this characterization. 



Table III-l 
TYPES OF PERIPHERALITY 



Type 



Civilian Labor Force in 1965 
(in milli'dns) 



SI ightly Peripheral 

40-49 weeks, over 35 hours 

Moderately Peripheral 

27-59 weeks, over 35 hours 
50-52 weeks, 35 hours or less 
40-49 weeks, 35 hours or less^ 

Severely Peripheral 

14-26 weeks, over 35 hours 
27-39 weeks, 35 hours or less 

Extremely Peripheral 

26 weeks or less, 35 hour,s or' less 
13 weeks- or less, over 35 hours 



6.6 



4. 7 
5.4 
1.5 



4.3 
1.8 



8.8 
4.8 



Total 



37.9 



Adapted from Nforse, 1969:43. 
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In contrast, many services permit: a ;nuch iiiglier degree of part-time 
woT'k, The extreme exajiiplc is donicstic service. Most domestic servants are 
hired on a part-day basis and therefore tiiey need more than one employer to 
come up with at least a-n;oJerate nTi;:)unt of total work. But many other services, 
although to a lesser extent, do no: Jcr.L-nd on fiill time v;ork either. Retailing, 
for exajTiple, can efficiently use part-time help, especially during nights and 
weekends. Tne same situation exists for eating and drinking places. 

— 

To a large extent, part-time work is -related to the absence of an 
even and continuous level of production. In the case of services, an even level 
often is difficult ro maintain, for they caniiot be stored. Thus, if demand is 
uneven during the course of the day, so is production. Consider the example of 
eating and drinking places, Tlie demand for these services is much higher 
between 11:00 am to 2:00 pm and 5:00 pm to 8:00 pm than at any other time, 
I:s tablishments therefore can be expectCLl to hire additional part-time help 
during these peak liours vm' production. These considerations are much less 
relevant in manufacturing, because their goods can be. stored and^ no direct link 
exists between production and consumption. On the other hand,, there are many 
services that require a much higher proportion of full-time work. Examples of 
this include banking and government, botii of which are formally orgaiiized 
bureaucracies. 

In general, however, it can be expected that services are more flexible 
in their work schedules and therefore permit a higher degree of part-time work 
than the Transformative sector. Among services. Personal services and trade 
(mostly retail trade) are more likely to have part-time employment than Producer 
and Social services. 

The question of flexibility in the schedule of work raises another 
aspect which as yet has been largely ignored^ In addition to j^art- and full- 
time employment there are many persons who work more than full time. Although 
this is found in many Transformative industries, particularly in construction, 
the' gre^iter flexibility of many services make it- easier for them to accommodate 
people who work more chan full time. In particular, it is expected that indus- 
tries with a high degree of self-employment also will have a substantial pro- 
portion of persons working more than a standard number of hours; primarily in 
retailing, personal services, and eating and drinking places. On the basis of 
the preceding discussion, three emplo>'Tnunt categories will be exaJnined across 
industries: (1) persons working less tluin 30 hours per week, (2) those who 
work 40 hours, and (3) those working more than 48 hours. 

For the first group. Tables ill. -2 and 111-3 sliow that women are twice 
as likely, to work less than 30 hours per week than are males. This situation 
exists in all 37 industries , .although the differences are less pronounced in 
some industries than in others. 

'K 

What is striking in these tables » however, is the fact that for the 
relative position of industry sectors in terms of p.irt-tiiiie work» sex docs not 
make much of a difference. For males as for fcm.'il('-^„ the Personal services 
sector has the highest share of part-time employment. This is mostly due to 
domestic service, but nil Personal services arc characterized by a high pro- 
portion of part-time employment." As was expected, part-time employment is vei7 
pronounced in agriculture and retail trade. For retail trade, this reflects the 
fact that many of the young employees are still in school and -that the demand for 
•retailing peaks at certain hours. ^ 
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; Table III-2 

HIJNBER OF HOURS }(ORKED PER WEEK BY INDUSTRY SECTOR 
AND IKTCRf^DIATC INDUSTRIES, 1960-1970: MALES 

(in pe/cent} 



Sectors ;ind Industries 



1-29 



50-59 
1960 1970 



40 



41-48 



49 and 
over 



1960 1970 19^0 1970 1960 1970 



TI. 



in. 



II/. 



i/I. 



£XTRACril/E 


15.5 


14. 3 


i. 


6 


7.6 


17.6 


22.7 


1 ) ARTxculture 


16.6 


16> 6 


8, 


5 


8 . 1 


13. 5 


17, 4 


2T Mining 


n.s 


4.4 


9. 


6 


5. 0 


44. 1 


46.4 


rRAMSfORAUni/E 


6.4 


6.0 


i. 


I 


10.2 


54. S 


53. 


5) Construction 


11.4 


9.8 


10. 


7 


12.2 


47.2 


51.4 


H ) Food 


5.5 


4. 8 


7. 


4 


9. 5 


40. 6 


42 . 8 


5) Textile 


4.8 


5.4 


11. 


2 


12,0 


47.6 


45. 8 


6) Metal 


5.0 


5. 5 


6. 


5 


8. 0 


66. 7 


58, 9 


7) Machinery 


2.4 


5. 2 


A. 


7 


9 . 9 


65. 7 


57.2 


8) Chemical 


. 2.1 


2 . 4 


4, 


9 


8 . 1 


68. 5 


62 , 0 


9) Misc. saanufacturing 10. 0 


9. 1 


11. 


4 


i 1 . 3 


47. 5 


47.7 


10) Utilities 


5.5 


5. 2 


5. 


0 


5. 0 


69. 2 


DO. U 


VlSTfllBUri\JE SEmCES 


9.7 


1Z.Q 


5. 


2 


6.$ 


33. « 


34.4 


11) Transportation 


6.8 


7.8 


5. 


5 


6.6 


49.2 


44.7 


12) CoBnunication 


2.9 


3. 4 


9. 


1 


8 . 9 


61 . 5 


48. 8 


15) Wholesale 


5.5 


C ft 


6. 


2 


/ . U 


3o . 3 




14) Retail 


15.2. 


^ 7 A 
i / , 


4. 


4 


0 . 7 




ZD. 1 


y^OVUCER SEknCES 


6.5 


S.2 


14. 


2 


IS. 9 


35.4 


36.5 


15) Banking 


5.6 


0,0 


20. 7 


i!y . z 


TQ Q 


AH 1 


16) Insurance 


4.5 


C 1 
D • 1 


16, 


9 


1 11 7 
i o , / 


^1.0 


■ D 


17) Real Estate 


10.0 




9. 


0 


Q n 
y . u 


T*? C 
^ J. D 




18) Engineering 


4.8 


6. 1 


8, 


2 


7 0 


44 . 6 


47. 5 


19) Accounting 


5.0 


6.4 


12. 


5 


9.2 


24.4 


25.8 


20) Misc. business 


8.9 


11.4 


11. 


5 


11.7 


42.1 


40.4 


2.1) LejTftl :?*2Tvicos 


4.7 


5.9 


12, 


5 


11.5 


20,9 


19.2 


SOCIM ScH'^lCES 


■ i.6 


j;.5 


7. 


t? 


9,4 


46.1 


47.4 


22) Medis:^! services 


7.0 


9.6 


S. 


T 


11,8 


21.9 


26.5 


25) Hosp.tals 


6.5 


9.7 


5. 


8 


6.6 


55, 1 


55.8 


24) Education 


15.7 


20.0 


11. 


5 


13. 0 


55. 5 


58.1 


25) Welfare ' 


15,2 


14.5 


5. 


6 


8.4 


17.8 


25.8 


26) Nonprofit 


17.2 


16.6 


9. 


2 


11,7 


51.7 


53.7 


27) Postal services 


4.4 


7.6 


4. 


7 


7,1 


61.5 


59.5 


28) Government 


5.6 


4.0 


4. 


7 


6.5 


60.4 


61.0 


29) Misc. social serv. 


6,^ 


.9.4 


10. 


6 


11.8 


44.8 


46.7 


PERSONAL SERt'ICES 


15.9 


22.2 


6. 


5 


S.O 


25.2 


2<6.6 


50) Ckjnestic services 


41.9 


54.7 


0. 


9 


9.2 


25.5 


21.4 


51) Hotels 


12.3 


17,9 


6. 


9 


7.9 


29.9 


52.5 


32) Eating ^ drinking 


15.5 


51.4 


5. 


9 


9.2 


22.6 


18.7 


53) R-pair 


10.0 


11.6 


5, 


0 


6.4 


26.7 


55.2 


34) Laundry 


8.9 


11.7 


5, 


8 


7.0 


29.6 


52.3 


35) Barber S beauty 


9.5 


10.1 


5« 


1 


6. 1 


23.4 


26.4 


56) Entertainment 


27,1 


30.2 


9. 


8 


10.0 


22.0 


26.5 


57) Misc. personftl . 


11.2 


15.4 


6. 


2 


8.4 


23.4 


24.9 



1Z.6 15.0 4S.6 42. S 



11.8 11.0 
17. 7 21.6 



18. 
24. 
25, 
15, 
18. 



14,8 
22.5 
24.2 
18.4 
17.5 



16.0 16.5 
19.5 18,8 



16.0 
22. 9 



2J.2 

18.9 18.5 

17.2 22.0 

27.8 24.4 

25.7 21.1 

23.0 20.4 

22.1 21.0 



24. 
22. 
22. 
20. 
21. 
30, 

//, 
21. 



20.9 
18.4 
20.8 
18,0 
19.0 
27.5 

13. S 
16.9 



21.4 14,2 
,14.5 12.5 

19.6 18,1 

15.7 14.7 

15.7 12.9 

15. 8 14.9 



22.7 
15,0 
24.4 
19.4 
27.5 
25.2 
27,5 
19.0 
22.7 



li.O 
7.8 
18.0 
13.4 
23,7 
20,2 
25.6 
14.9. 
20. S 



49.6 47.0 
20.1 22,6 



H.$ 17.7 11. 



12.7 

ir.9 
20.5 
13.6 
11.4 
12.2 
8.7 11.^ 
H.6 15.1' 



U 
22 
11 
8 
11 



15.5 8.5 -10,6 



U.5 25.6 

19.8 22.6 

9.5 17.0 

24.2 25,2 

35.8 28.8 



21.0 
12,7 
25.0 
24.9 
20.1 
58.0 
16.4 
51.6 



ii.o 

12.8 
22,7 
24.1 
17.8 
40.6 
17,6 
35.9 



20.5 1S,0 
40.7 55.5 



18.1 
46.9 
22,4 
15.9 
15.7 
19.2 17 



14,8 
59.1 
19.9 
11.3 
15.7 



29.7 25.3 
9.9 6.9 

26.7 25.7 
36.5 27.4 

50.8 25.1 
50.5 28.7 
5S.0 55.8 
22.2 18.4 
56.5 52.9 



r^TTAL LABO^ FORCE 



9J 10.1 7.6 9.2 41.7 4t.9 19. 5^7. i Zt.i 20.0 
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Table III-3 



NUMBliR OF HOURS WORKED PEP. K'EEK BY INDUSTRY SECTOR 
•AND INTER^IEDIATE INDUSTRIES. 1960-1970: FEMALES 
(^in percent) ^-^ 



Sectors ;uul Industries 


1-29 


30- 


-39 


40 


41- 


■48 


49 and 
over 


1960 1970 


1960 


1970 


1960 1970 


1960 


1970 


1960 1970 


I. ExrRAcri(/t 


34.9 7.9.1 


16.7' 


]S.O 


10. £ l^.S 


9,3 


9.0 


;«.5 U.3 


1) Aj:riculture 


57.2 32.7 


16. 8 


14.5 


I6v"8 23.1 


9.4 


9,2 


19.7 20.5 


2) Mining 


9.9 9.2 


15.7 


18.2 


62,3 59.7 


7,6 


7.9 


4.6 5.0 



n. r^?A^•SFO?c'MTIl'c 

3) Constn:ct iori 

4 ) Food 
5>. Textile 

6) Metal 

7) Machinery 

8) Chemical 

9) Misc. manufacturing 
10) Utilities 

III. I?IS7RIBUni/E SE^inCES 
\\) Transportation 

12) Conwunicat ion 

13) Wholesale 

14) Retail 

II/. nOVilCER SfRl/lCES 

15) Banking 

16) Insurance 

17) Re-al Estate 

18) Engineering 

19) Accounting 

20) Misc. business serv. 

21) Legal services 

I/. SOCIM SfRl/ICES 

22) Medical services 

23) Hospitals 

24 ) Educat ion 

25) Welfare 

26) Nonprofit 

27) Postal services 
28} Government 

29) Misc. social serv. 

l/I. PERSO.VAl SIRMICES 

30) Domestic services 

31) Hotels 

32) Eatinp £i drinking 

33) Repair 

34) Laundry 

35) Bnrber £1 beauty shop 

36) Entertainment 

37) Mxsc. personal serv. 



rOTKl LABOJ? ¥O^Ql 



n.o 10. s 

19.7 20.2 

19.0 14.6 

11.5 11.7 

7.9 7.9 



18. 3 19.6 
16.1 
19.8 22.3 
2S.5 25.6 



6.1 
6.4 



6.2 
6.2 



12.0 12.0 
7.4 6.9 



12. 
10. 
17. 
19. 
9. 



15.6 
14.5 
19.8 

20.0 
14.6 



59. 
47. 

46, 
51, 
69. 
73, 
67, 
58. 
75. 



59.^7 
52,7 
49.8 
51.8 
65.0 
68.8 
66.0 
57.2 
70.2 



9.4 t.4 

10.4 7.0 

10.9 10.2 

10.8 9.1 



8,^7 
8,5 
7.0 
8.9 
6,7 



8.8 
8.0 
5.8 
8.4 
5.1 



;.9 

4.8 
3,8 
1.3 
1.4 
1.6 
1.8 
1.9 
1.2 



2.5 

4.0 
3. 1 



Zl.4 Zt.6 IS. 2 19. 2 41.4 39.6 13.6 S.O 6.S 4.7 



17.5 26.4 

6.9 . 8.6 

17.3 15.4 

27. 3 34.0 

14.7 16. S 

B.'l 10.8 

11.1 13.0 

24.0 26-4 



17.3 
25.2 
24.9 
16. 3 



16.8 
20.6 
25.4 
18.4 



;v. 7 24.0 
19.2 24.2 

14.7 17.5 
23.9 30.1 
33.6 30.6 
23.6 29.1 
32.5 27.4 

10.5 11.0 

28.8 30.2 

34.2 37. S 
46.. 8 50.4 

20.6 25, 



25.7 37 
27,1 25 
16.5 
25.4 
41.4 



22 
29 
45 



13,1 14.0 

19.4 21.0 

19.5 19.0 

14.1 19.6 

32.4 30.9 

33.5 31.6 
•41.4 41.3 

21.6 20.3 
18.5 22.0 
2*1.5 19.6 
24.4 23.6 
35.0 36.3 

U.4 19.0 
14.9* 17.0 
7.4 10.2 
27. 3 24.7 

16.2 21 .4 

28.3 30.3 

10.7 13.8 
14.2 15.7 
18.0 20.7 

13.9 16.9 
13.2 14.5 
13.0 16.0 

13.8 16.9 
1S*.0 19.3 



54.9 46.3 

63.6 60.8 
48.8 52.4 
35. 7 33.6 

4US 42. S 

48. 8 49.8 

40.8 39.8 

32.0 35.0 

55.2 51.9 
29.8 35.1 

39. 3 40.6 
36.2 35.7 

44. S 46.7 

37.8 44.1 
60.2 62.8 
33.5 35.2 

27.1 36.6 
35.0 30.8 
33.0 45.3 

62. 7 65.8 

42.4 38.7 

24. 5 26.6 

19.9 22.4 
27.7 32.3 
23.9 23.2 
39.0 37.8 



9.8 
8.1 
10. 7 
15.2 



8.6 
7.6 
9.6 
7.7 



5.1 6.6 

8.2 6.6 

5.3 4.5 
11.8 8.8. 

7.6a 5.3 
13.8 13.6 

8.4 6.8 
9,6 6.2 



n,5 

17,6 
13,4 
10.2 
11.1 

8.7 
17. 1 
• 8,4 

6.6 



6. S 
iO.O 
t .9 
(.4 
5.9 
6.] 
9.6 
5.0 
6. .4 



4.8 
2.0 
3.8 
7.8 

3.1 
1 .5 
1.5 
10.7 
1.5 
9.7 
3.0 
2.9 

S.S 
10.5 
4.3 



4.8 
2.0 
3.6 
5.2 

3.Z 
1.2 
1.5 
9.5 
4.0 
11.1 
3.6 
3.0 

3.5 
4.8 
2.7 
3.6 
5.6 
3.8 
3.9 
2.S 

4.0 



75.4 10.3 
10.1 7.8 
19,8 13.8 
"21,0 12.2 
11.7 8.7 



12.0 S.S 

10.1 6.8 
18.9.12.8 
15.7 9.9 

7.2 9.3 



15.7 23.8 38, 3 38.9 21 . 3 10.2 * 8-2 4.9 
15.6 IS. "3 30.2 31.7 20.1 12.9 10.7 8.0 



18.0 16.8 23.6 23.3, 10. 3 8.S 



37.8 42.1 16.6 14.8 25. 3 26.4 9.7 8.9 



6. 7 
10.6 



5.6 
7.9 



2 1.2 23. S ILO 20.0 42.6 44.2 11. & 7.9 ^ 6.3 4.4 
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Manufacturing industries and utilities show the lowest proportion 
that works, part time. The same situation exists for communication. Even for 
females, only 8.6% of total emplojOTient in communications worked less than 30 
hours in 1970. Moreover, among manufacturing the three most modem and capital 
intensive industries (metal, machinery, and chemical) employed relatively fewer 
persons on a part-time basis than the remaining manufacturing industries. This 
supports our earlier statement that industries with a high degree of formal 
organizatibn and a high capital^labor ratio are less likely to employ part-time 
workers than are the remaining industries. 

The data in Tables III-2 and III-3 show, moreover, that by and large, 
part-time employment as proportion of total emplo>Tnent increased during tho 
1960 's in most industries, more so for males than for females. But again, 
service industries were more likely to have higher proportions of part-time 
employment in 1970 in comparison with 1960 than were manufacturing industries. 

Concerning the second group, we noted earlier that industries with a 
high capital -labor ratio and a high degree of formal organization tend to have 
more full-time employment thaa those industries the- production of which is less 
structured and depends less ort^ capital equipment. Using 40 hours per week as a 
standard for full-time work each day during the week, we can see in Table III-2 
that the data are consistent with this postulated relationship. (The assumption 
made here is that persons who worck 40 hours per week are employed throughout the 
week.--. There is no way to confirm this assumption with available census data. 
It could be that so>^c persons with 40 reported weekly hours work only three or 
four days, but they are not likely to be a significant share of the total. 

For most industries, 40 hours per week is the modal category; this 
situation characterizes female employment slightly better than male employment. 
As expected, agriculture, retail trade, and Personal services have the lowest 
shares of employment working 40 hours per week. In addition, relatively few 
males work these hours in accounting and bookkeeping, legal services, and medical 
services. But in these cases of the latter three industries, the low proportion 
of males^working 40 hours per week is due to the fact that more males worked over 
48 hours I 

; The Transformative sector had the largest proportion of employment 
working 40 hours per" week. But, again, it is primarily the capital-intensive . 
industries that have the highest proportion of employment working 40 hours: 
metal, machinery, chemical, utilities, and communication. Only males in the last 
industry have become less likely to work 40 hours per week during the 1960's. 
Two other industries also tend to employ workers for 40 weekly hours: postal 
services (more for males than for females), and government. Work-in botlT of 
these industries is highly bureaucratized, and "production" is separated largely 
from consumption. Moreover, in contrast to retailing establishments, for 
example, which cater to the demands of the consumer, most governmental agencies 
fix their own schedules and office hours to Vhich the client has to adjust. 
Given this more regulated level 6f "production," the high proportion of employ- 
ment working 40 hours per week in government is not expected. . 

Finally, the term full-time work commonly is used to distinguish this 
group from persons working only a small number of hours per week. But the 
concentration on the part-time/full«time dichotomy, has ignored the fact that in 
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many iridustrics :i s i ^ni f Lcnnt part ol* the work force arc employed for substan- 
tia ily luii^icr hours than tiie standard lU-iiuur week, 'iliis is. important for an 
undf rstanding of the work situatlun witliin services, since their generally 
^re.iter flexibility in the organization of work might also permit them to emplo; 
more persons for a large number of hours per week than other' industries . It c 
thus could be hv-porhesi zed that aniong industries, the greater the proportion ofj 
employiTient working part time the higher the proportion of employed persons 
working more than a standard work week. To examine this relationship, we shall 
focus on those categories working less than 30 hour per week and inore than 48 
hours per week. 

In 1970 the rank-order correlation coefficients for 37 industries 
between the percent employed- less than 30 hours and the percent employed more 
than ;0 hours are .380 (p. > .05) for males and .728 (p. > .001) for females. 
These results show that industries which are characterized by a large share of 
part-time employinent also tend to have a large proportion of workers with more 
than 48 hours per week. This relationship is stronger for females than for 
males. 

It was noted earlier that self-employed workers in general work more 
hours than persons who are employed [see Table III-4 for the variation of self- 
employment by industry). Thus, among industries, the higher the percent self- 
employed, the higher the percent working more than 48 hours. Again a rank-ordc 
correlation for these two variables was performed with the 37 industries, using 
the 1970 data. The coefficients are .748 (p. > .001) for males and .778 
(p. > .001) for females. The results thus reveal that among industries a stron;; 
correlation exists between the percent self-employed and the proportion of 
employment working more than 48 hours. 

These findings suggest that the previous focus on the high incidence 
of part-time work in services has been somewhat misleading. Although it is 
true that services are more likely to employ workers on a part-time basis, they - 
also are more likely to employ persons for more than the average number of hour.;. 
It thus can be expected that the per capita total number of hours worked is not 
much lower in services than in goods-producing industries. 

Continuous versus Intermittent Employment . In the previous section the 
focus of the analysis was on the number of hours worked per week in order to 
evaluate the employment pattern among industries along the part-time/full-time 
dimension. In. this section we are concerned with the stability of employment 
ever time, in this case for one year. The reader needs to be reminded, however, 
that the term continuous employment refers to his labor force status and not to 
job tenure. In other words, someone who is employed throughout the year may have 
changed jobs a number of times. Similarly, those working only one-half of the 
year are not very likely to be idle the other half; • rather, they can be expected 
to have worked for a number of limited time periods during the entire year. In 
this sense, the following analysis is somewhat restricted, but the use of census 
data offers no other choice. 

The data in Tables 111-5 and ni-6 show that for the total labor foro, 
more persons worked during the entire year (50-52 weeks) in 1969 than in 1959. 
But as was the ca^se with hours, males arc much more likely tc work 50-52 weeks 
per year than are females. In 1969 , three-fourths of alJ males were continuously 
employed throughout the year as compared to only slightly one-half (54.4 percent) 
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Tflble III-4 



PERCENT SELF-EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY SECTOR, INTERMEDLMB 
INDUSTRY CATEGORY, AND SEX: 1970 



Sectors :ind Industries 


i<al0 


Female 


I ^ 


EXTRACT 1 1/5 


45.27 


21.01 




11 Aoriniltiit*** 


55.11 


24.14 




2) Mining 


2. 77 


2.54 


1 1 - 


TRAWSFORMTII/E 




V .ov 




3) Construction 


13. 79 


$.33 




4) Food 


1.40 


0,63 




5) Textile 


1.50 


0.45 




6) Hetal 


0.70 


0.21 




7) '-Hachineiy 


0.79 


0.17 




8) Chemical 


0. 48 


0.44 




9) Misc. nanufac turing 


3. lo 


1 . 20 




10) Utilities 


0. 90 


U. Uo 


nr. 


VlSTRlBUriVE SERl/ICES 


9.f 2 


4.53 




11) Transportation 








12) Cofonunicatlon 








13) Wholesale 


0. /I 






14) Retail 


13.00 


S.90 


Tl/. 


PKOVUCeR. SERVICES 


15.33 


3.24 




15) Banking 


J On 


U. ^ / 




16) Insurance 


0 %A 

y • >4 


I .Zap 




17) Real Estate 


i y . 45 


a 






1 X tx 
XO» JO 






- 19) Accounting 








j r\i5i. . ousxrvcss serv. 


1 1 7n 
i i . /o 


A J. A 




21) Lagal services 




QQ 
^ . {>i^ 


\/. 


SOCIAL SE^l/TCES 




1 .11 




22) Medical services 


53.77 


4.46 




23) Hospitals 


I • 






24) Education 


ft 7Q 






25) Welfare 


8.76 


1.53 




26) Nonprofit 








27) Postal services 








28) Government 








29) Misc. social serv. 


24.71 


24.20 




PEfiSONAL SBinCES 








30) Dorwestic services 


2.63 


0.99 




31) Hotels 


9.0S 


13.61 




32) Eating 5 drinking 


14.66 


6.33 




33) Repair 


27.18 


12.46 




34) Laundry 


21.22 


4.75 




55) Barber ( beauty shop 


52.99 


33.81 




36) EntertainMnt 


10. 39 


7.32 




37) Kisc. personal sorv. 


33.42 


37.95 


TOTAL LAZOR rOKCE 


10.1 


5.6 






■ jjit 
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Table III 



htHKS KORKHD PER YH.^P. BY iNjL'S lRV SHCTOi S .iuND tNTHRhtEDlATE 
INDUSTRIES, 1960-1970: MALI.S. 
(in percent) 



Stvtors jiul InJustrios 



1-39 




40-49 




50 


-52 


1960 




1970 


i960 


1 y /u 


1960 


^1970 . 








n.3 


6b. 


1 


74.5 


18.5 


15.5 


14.6 


10.9 


66.9 




20.8 


S.9 


18.1 


13.3 


61, 


, 1 


77.8 


14.0 


7. <- 


/ 7. 3 


(4.7 


65, 


, 7 


76 1 

/D.I 


22 . 2 


14.9 


26.9 


22 . 9 


50, 


.9 




9 . 6 


3, O 


12. 1 


11*6 


78, 


,^ 


7Q 7 


12 .i: 


9. S 


16 . 0 


1 J . 2 


71, 


.8 


77 . 0 


21.3 


7 . U 


16.0 


13 .2 


62, 


,7 


79 , g 




O . s 


16.0 


13.2 


74. 


.4 


80 .4 




C 1 

o « 1 


8.7 


9.6 


85. 


.7 


85 .4 


13.0 


9.9 


16.4 


i/. . / 


70. 


.7 


. 77.5 


6.2 


5.S 


7 . o 


cs . y 


86, 


.1 ■ 


85.4 


> J . y 


7^ 7 


/ / . ^ 


7 ? 


74. 


.6 


75.4 


1 1 Q 


o . ^ 


xo. / 


A J . *♦ 


71, 


.4 


75.7 


d ^ 

*4 • O 


7 n 


C T 
5 . J 


ft 1 
O . X 


90, 


.2 


S4.9 


9 . 2 


7 . 7 


lU. O 




80, 


= 2 


82.3 


1 ^ 7 


1 7 1 
X / . X 


11 . 


A X . 0 


72, 


.9 


71 .3 


7 . ^ 


7 . J 




yo.7 


iO, 


.2 


SO.O 


7.9 


S.l 


a c 
o . o 


Q n 
J» . 1/ 


83 


.7 


82.9 


6.3 


s.s 


o . o 


R 7 


85 


.3 


85.8 




X u . ^ 


x^ . o 


X J . ^ 


75 


.0 


75.9, 


1 1 7 


. Q - 


XU . o 


o . o 


77 


.9 


81.6 


^ . J 


4 X . J 




ft ft 


81 


.5 


.80.0 


1 4 




1 *> □ 

1^ . y 


i J . ^ 


73 


.6 


73.4 


C 1 
D . X 


^ 1 
•5. 1 


11 "5 
11 . 2 


11.3 


83 


.7 


83.6 


1 1 • y 




v/5.0 




75.5 


75.3 




7 0 


20. 6. 


T 1 1 

21 . 1 


73 


.3 


71. 1 


13.6 


13.3' 


11.2 


12.3 


75 


.3 


74.5 


liJ . / 


"5 1 \ 


23.9 


24.1 


55 


.5 


54 . 6 


12.4 


U.4 


9.0 


9.1 


78 


.6 


79.5 


16.3 


16.9 


10.9 


12.4 


72 


.9 


70.8 


5.7 


4.3 


7.5 


9.3 


86 


.9 


86.4 


6.5 


5.4 


6.7 


6.8 


86 


.9 


87.8 


10.3 


11.1 


12.6 


11.4 


77 


.2 


77.. 6 


20.4, 


11.0 


M.6 


74.3 


65 


.0 


63.7 


41 . 1 


47.0 


14.8 


13.5 


44 


.2 


39 .b 


22.0 


21. a ^ 


15.6 


16.8 


62 


.5 


61.4 


21.1 


30.7 


14.7 


15.2 ' 


64 


.2 


54.2 


15.2 


13.7 


14.0 


13.5 


70 


.7 


72.8 


13.2 


11.2 


11.5 


10.2 


75 


.4 


- 78.5 


12.0 


9.3 


17.8 


14.3 


70.2 


76.4 


29.6 


27.6 


15.'l 


16.0 


55.3 


56.4 


13.2 


13.3 


13.5 


10.8 


73 


.4 


76.0 


14.2 


n.7 




73.5 


7/ 


.0 


74. S 
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/ 







21. 



in. 



I) Agriculture 
2] Mining 



4) 
5) 



3} Construction 
Food 
Textile 
6) Metal 
^7) Machinery 
**8) Chemical 
9) Misc. manufacturing 

10) Utilities 

PISTRIBuril/E SERVICES 

11) Transportation 

12) Communication 

13) Wholesale 

14) Retail 

15) Banking 

16) Insurance 

17) Real Estate 
IS) Engineering 

19) Accounting 

20) Misc. business serv. 

21) Legal services 

SOCIAL semcEs 

22) N^edical services 

23) Hospitals 

24) Education 

25) Welfare 

26) l>k)nprofit 

27) Postal services 
28} Government 

29) Misc. social Serv. 

PERSONAL SE^\/lCes 

30) Domest ic services 
51) Hotels 

32) Eating 6 drinking 

33) Repair 

34) Laundr>' 

35) Barber & beauty shop 
'36) Entertainment 

37) Misc. personal serv. 
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Tabic III-6 



PftiEKS WP.KBD PER VEAK BY INDUSTRY SCCTOR AKT IKTERHED1AT8 
INDUSTRIES, 1960-1970: FEMALES 
(in percent) 



1^39 40-49 50-S2 

Sectors Industries 1970 I960 1970 i960 1970 



1) Af;ric»»Iture 

2) Mining 

5) Conitnictiori 

4) Food 

5) Textile 

6) Hjtal 

7) H»chinery 

8) Chemical 

9) Misc. a*nuf*cturing 

10) Utilities 
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15) Bankinj: 
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•v/, SOCIM SERl/ICES 

22) Medical services 

23) Hospitals 

24) Education 

25) Welfare 

26) ?<onprofit 

27) Postal services 

28) Govemwent 

29) Misc. social serv, 

Ul. PERSOHAi SeimCES 

IQ) Domestic services 

• 31) Hotels 

32) Catin^^ drinking 

33) Repair 

34) Laundry 

35) Barber ^ beauty shop 

36) Ent«rtainB><ent 

37) Misc. p^rsonsil «erv. 
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of all females. Moreover, among females not working the entire year, the inaiority 
works under 40 weeks, whereas among males with less than 50-52 weeks, most work 
40-49 hours. 

Some of the inter-industry 'differences in the stability of employment 
are noteworthy (although the data. for males show a remarkable similarity among 
industries). Tables 111-5 and III-6 reveal, for example, that agriculture, in 
contrast to its high proportion of part-time employment, has a high share of 
employment working throughout the entire year. For both males and females, 
education, domestic service, eating and drinking places, and entertainment are 
characterized by a substantially lower proportion of employment with/ 50-52 weeks. 
We already have alluded to dom'^stic service and eating and ^drinking filaces. The 
erratic nature of entertainment employment is ^obvious and the summer vacation 
schedules and substitute teachers in education account for the situation in that 
industry'. 

For Personal sen^ices, the hl^h share of intermittent employment is 
due more to persons having either one job for a relative short time* period or 
having several jobs during the year with significant ^amounts of unemployment 
between these jobs. It is interesting to note in this -context that in all but 
one Personal sen^ice, relative more males worked less than 40' Weeks in 1969 than 
they worked 40-49 weeks. The high prevalence of intermittent employment- in 
Personal services is not v^ery surprising, since these services .include mostly 
low-skilled and low-wage occupations. Most positions in Personal, services do 
not lead to a career, nor doVthey offer job security through seniority. Thus, 
many of the positions in Personal services are temporary and, moreover; they 
do not offer many incentives for the jdb holders to stay in them. 

Finally, construction perhaps fits the example of a seasonal industry 
best, but it applies only tr* males, for female 'employment in construction usually 
is concentrated in clerical occupations, which are not exposed to the same 
conditions as on-site construction work. But the figures in Table III-5 show 
that construction increasingly becomes continuous employment. Similarly, in 
1^59, only one-half of employment in agriculture was at work for 50-52 weeks, 
,but in 1969 this proportion had increased to 62.2 percent. As Morse (1969: 82) 
described this change: 

To the extent that in the past 'a'large part of construction 
activity had to take place at the site itself and could not 
be carried on in Unseasonable weather, the construction 
industry was also in the* grip of the seasons. One of the 
major shifts in this industry has taken the form of tlie 
development of techniques which make it possible to employ 
a good part of the labor inputs which ultimately will go 
into the finished structure in offsite locations protected 
against inclement weather. 

Thus, with more implcmentationjof new technologies, construction work will more 
resemble work in other industi^ies in term.s of its work schedule throughout the 
year, although it is not.,likely to completely overcome the vagaries of weather, 
and scheduling* 
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rhis part nf the chapter has exaiDincd the nature of work scheduling 
in t'orius of two dunensions: full time vs. part time and continuous vs,' inter- 
mittent euinloyraent . The first dimension was discussed by focusing on the number 
of hours worked per week, whereas the other dimension concerns th^ scheduling 
of work during the year in terms of weeks. Although some industries, such as 
domestic service, are characterized by^ equally high proportions of part time 
and intermittent , work, this is not the case for many industries. Therefore, the 
two dimensions should be treated as analytically distinct ones, since the 
requirements for* the scheduling 6f work during the day are not necessarily the 
same as those for the entire year. 

Employment and the Input of Labor 

Tlie discussion in Chapter II demonstrated how the various service 
industries, in particular Social and Producer services, steadily increased their 
share of the total labor force during the past one hundred years. We noted 
before, however, that the sectoral transformation of the labor force towards 
service industries does not necessarily imply an equal shift of labor input 
towards sei^ices. If workers in services work substantially shorter hours and 
weeks than in goods-producing industries, for example, the distribution of total 
labor in]mt ajnong industries would be quite different from that of employment. 
Although the shifts of employment in themselves are significant, the growth of 
services becomes even more important if it includes actual labor as well. The 
following section thus examines the relationship between employment and labor 
input. 

To address this relationshj-p, data for the total number of hours per 
year were computed for each of the 37 industries. This was done by multiplying 
the number of hours per week with the number of weeks worked per year for each 
employed person in a given industry. (Since we are not dealing here with. the 
scheduling of work, but rather with the tQtal input of labor, the two dimensions 
can be linked in this case.) 

Tuo methodological shortcomings must be mentioned, however. ~ One concerns 
the assumption that the number of h'ours v;orked in a given week is the same for all 
weeks worked,. This is not .very likely to be the case, although it should hold 
better for industries in which the employment is fairly regulated. The other 
handicap is that the data for- weeks are given for the years preceding the 1960 and 
1970 censuses, 1959 and 1969 respectively. Thus, the number of weeks reported for 
1969, for. example, could have been for an industry other than the one reported 
in 1970, This is an inherent problem quite common with' census data, and it will, 
be encountered again in 'the discussion of earnings. It is not believed, however, 
that the two assumptions made here will involve a systematic bias, a^id the dal-a 
therefore should be considered as fair approximations of the actual situation.^ 

In Table III-7 we present the number of yearly hours per worker in 1969 
for each of the 'hi industries. These data show that on thetaverage a person in 
the l-xtractive sector works the^most hours, whereas the Personal service sector 
accounts for the smallest number of hours per worker. Workers in the Transformative 
sector are employed for the second largest number of yearly hours, followed by 
Distributive, Producer, ajid Social services. 
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Table III - 7 



MEAN NUH3ER OF TOTAL YEARLY HOURS PER WORKER BY INDUSTRY SECTOR, 
INTERi-^EDIATE INDUSTRIES. AND SEX." 1970 
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14) Retail 
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18) Engineering 
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21) Legal services 

V. SOCIAL SEnvjCES 

'22) Medical services 

23) Hospitals 

24) Education 

25) Welfare 

26) Nonprofit 

27) Postal services 

28) Government 
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33) Repair 
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iiut, ;ii^ai!i, the situation changes when we differentiate the labor 
force by sex. For the total labor force, the average woman works about three- 
fourths as many iiours per year as the average man (1^21 ai\d 2Q02 hours per year, 
respectively). Another difference occurs in the relative positions of industry 
sectors between males and females. For males, the Extractive sector accounts 
for the highest number of yearly hours per worker, whereas j females work the 
must hours in the Transformative sector.' Both males and females work the second 
most hours in the Producer services sector, while Personal service account for 
the least number of hours per worker. 

It can be noted from the data in Table III-7 that the differences 
between s'ectors are much smaller among males and ainong females than for the total 
labor force. For example, there is a difference of 447 yearly hours per worker 
'between the highest and the lowest sectors. Extractive and Personal servicers, 
respectively , In contrast, the difference between the two extr^Q^es is only 322 
h'^urs for males and 353 -hours for females. This situation is the-vxesult of the 
different industry structure of male and female employment and /€he"fact that 
fomallis work fewer hours than males. Since women are more conclentrated in 
Producer, Social, and Personal ser>/ices, their fewer yearly hour^ juean that the 
average nu^nber of yearly hours per worker is lower in these . three"" sectors when 
compared to the others. 

Although this discussion imp-lies that the growth of service employment 
has been faster than the growth of service labor input, the difference does ot 
a[)pear to be very large. To assess the magnitude of this difference more exactly, 
the percentages of the total number of hours worked during 1969 were computed for 
the six industry sectors and for' each of the 37 industries. These data 
(Table IIJ-S) reveaT that among industries the difference between the percent oi* 
total employment and the percent of total labor is minimal indeed. For the total 
labor force. Social and Personal services account for smaller proportions of total 
employment than of total labor, while the share of total, labor exceeds that of 
total employment the most in the Transformative sector, A very similar situation 
GxistSyTftrc males and for females, although the differences between employment 
and labor aijiong industries are more pronounced for females. 

The moj^t striking difference between males and females in terms of 
employment ajid labor involves the Trans foirmative sectoi For males, this sector 
accounts for a. higher share of total employment than of total labor, v/hereas 
this difference is reversed for females. The prop'ortion of total labor in the 
Transformative sector exceeds that of total female employment in this sector 
by two to six percentage pgintSo This finding is 'significant for it suggests 
that the relatively higher proportion of part-time and intermittent work of 
females as compared with males is mostly concentrated in Social and Personal 
services, llus result thus serves as further support of the assertion- made 
earlier in this chapter that the process of production in Transformative indus- 
tries is not v^ry conducive to part-tim.e and- ihtermittent work. 

The .data,for^the 37 industries by and' large show the same pattern a's 
the sectors. Two industries stick put, however: education and ddm^stic sein/ice. 
,In bbth of these industries the share of total (5iiployment much exceeds the share 
of tO^al labor. These two industries therefore are mainly responsible for the 
fact that the Social and Personal service sectors account for relatively more 
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cmploym.;nt than labor. Aside from those two industries, however, the differences 
between einploynient and labor are negligible. In sura, the results demonstrate 
that the sectoral transformation of the labor force moving towards a concentra-^xcr. 
of employment in service industries has been accompanied by an equally 'L^pressive 
concentration of labor input in services. 

PART II: INTER-INDUSTRY MOVEMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 

Up to this point the analysis has been concerned with the changes in 
the industry structure of employment between 1960 and 1970. We have been able to 
show in Chapter II that the labor force in the United Stat- j increasingly has 
become concentrated in service industries. Not all service industries have ex- 
panded, however, and it is the growth of Social and Producer c^^r^aces in particular 
tnat is noteworthy. But the analysis did not show how this shift of employment-- 
i.e., the sectoral transformation of the labor force--has occurred. Was the ex- 
pansion of services due mostly to people moving from Extractive and Transformative 
industries into the various service industries, or did services grow largely be- 
cause of new labor force entries? This is an important consideration, for it can 
shed light on the transferability of employment from one industry to another. If 
the employment in a given industry decreases, for example, what possibilities 
exist for. people employed in that industry to move elsewhere? And where do they 
move? It is this set of questions that can now be addressed. (It must be kept 
in mind that this section does not deal with the reasons for the sectoral trans- 
formation of the labor force, but rather-with the mechanism by which it. occurs,) 

Before entering the analysis, however, a few limitations must be dis- 
cussed. Since this study concentrates on the sectoral transformation of the labor 
force between 1960 and 1970, the changes of employment from one industry to 
another shbuld be examined for the same period. Unfortunately, the census ques- 
tionnaire only permits an analysis for the 1965-70 period. As we noted in the 
preceding chapter, the 1960's were not an unusual decade in the sense that its 
labor force changes are the result o " conditions and events specific to that 
period. The same is true of the 1965-70 period. We therefore believe that the 
inter- industry shifts of employment between 1965 and 1970 are representative' of 
any five-year period during the past twenty. years. 

In the 1970 Census', a question was asked concerning the industry a 
person worked in back in ^1965. It is the information from- this question which 
forms the basis for the present analysis. It is important to note that the 
question concerning the- 1.965 industry was asked of all persons in the particular 
sample of the census, regardless of thei^ work status in 1970, The sample thus 
includes people who were not in the labor force in 1970 but who did work in 
1965, as well as those who were not in the labor force in 1965 but who were , 
employed in 1970. 

The second major^ limitation of this part of the analysis , concerns the 
fact that we are dealing here exclusively \yith industries. In order to assess 
the meaning of the transfer of employment from one industry to the next, however, 
we would also want' to know the kind of work-*-occupaticnal structure--within a 
given industry. It is quite clear that different occupations have different 
degrees of transferability. Lawyers, for example, can be employed in -a large 
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variety of viifferent industries, whereas certain specialists, e.g., an aerospace 
engineer, ' 'Jinor readily transfer their skills to other industries. On the other 
hand, thi ^valysis of i nter- industry shifts of employment is, to our knowledge, 
the first attempt to understand on the national level the changes of the labor 
force from one industry to another. It therefore must be regarded as largely 
preliminary; once we know more about how industries are related to each other in 
terms of exchange of employment, additional varictbles that are important, such 
as occupation and class of worker, need to be introduced. 

Of particular interest is the examination of the three iiidustry sectors 
whose share of employment decreased between 1960 and 1970: Extractive, Transfor- 
mative, and Personal services. Three possibilities can be identified to . account 
for the proportionate decline of employment in these sectors: (1) a shift of 
employment to the other industry sectors; (2) the exit of persons employed in ^ 
these sectors from tlir labor force as such; and (3) a disproportionately small 
number of new labor force entries employed, in the three sectors, such as to 
reduce the proport icj'ate share. t 

To analyze these different possibilities, it should ba^Aoted at the 
outset that different population groups vary substanjuaidy in their labor force 
behavior. The most important difference in this^'respect is 'that"^between males 
and females, both in terms of their distributions among industries, and their 
patterns of labor force entry and exit. For these reasons, separate analyses will 
be carried out for males and females, ^foreover, inter- industry movements of 
employment are likely to differ by age. A large proportion of persons over 
sixty yQ_ars of age caJi be expected to leave the labor force, whereas this is 
less likely for persons under 30. Middle age Workers should be expected to 
exhibit the highest propensity to remain in a given sector, as persons' usual ly 
reach the zenith of their work careers between the ages of 35 to 45. Since the 
age structure of employment differs from one industry to another, the analysis 
in this section will be controlled for age, using the following age categories: 
under 30 years of age, 30 to 45, and over 45. ^ 

Because of the differentiation by sex and age, the sample size does not 
permit an examination of detailed industries. Many industries have a relatively 
small employment size to begin with, and once separate age groups, differentiated 
by sex, are .distinguished, the. frequencies become too small to permit a meaningful 
analysis. Tliis problem is made more isevere because we have to rely on the 1/1000 
sample for this part of the analysis, in contrast to the use of the 1/100 sample 
tapes for the rest of the study. But even with the larger sample, it is doubtful 
that the analysi's of inter- indust ry shifts of employment could have been carried 
out on the level of the 37 detailed industries. Tlierefore, the results will be 
presented for the six industry sectors. 

Male labor force . 'Hie data in Table 111-9 show that 60 to 80 percent of 
employment in a given sector in } 965 remained in that sector in 1970. Of the 
three sectors whose share of employment declined fron^'^1960 to 1970, Extractive 
and Personal services show the least continuity of employment during the 1965-70 
period. On the other hand. Social services and Transformative are characterized 
by the highest degree of employment stability: in the Social services four of 
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Table III 



PERCliNT OF MA.Lr.S EMPLOYED' IN 1965 WHO REMAINED IN THE SAME INDUSTRY 
SECTOR IN 1970, BY AGE CATEGORIES OF 1970 



Industry Sector 


Under 30 


30-45 


Over 45 


Total 


Extractive 


46.0 


70^8 


65.4 


64.0 


Transformative. 


68.2 


'83.8 


75.9 


76.2 


Distributive Services 


51.2 


7.9.1 


75.2 


71.1 


Producer Services 


60.4 


77.3 


75.8 


72.9 


Social Services 


52.8 


85.2 


80.0 


79.2 


Personal Services 


36.2 


67.6 


66.7 


60.4 
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every five males emi)loycd remained in that sector, as did three of every four 
mah^s ia the Trans fonnative sector, 

.When a control is provided for age, lioweve r , the situation changes 
somewiiat. ' Amuni: males under ."^O years of age, the Transformative sector reveals 
much llie highest degree of continuity in its employment over the 1965-70 period, 
Tliis shows that, regardless of age-, once males enter the Transformative sector 
they arc unlikely to leave it (at least in this five-year period). On the other 
hand, only slightly more than one-half of males under 30 years of age who worked 
in Social services in 1965 remained there until 1970. This ^4=€>f»ort ion is sub- 
stantially smaller than the degree of continuity for total male employment in , 
the Social services sector. This is due largely to the low degree of continuity 
of employment in hospitals, welfare and religious services, and miscellaneous 
professional services. As males in medical services arid education are much 
more likely to remain in a Social service industry, it is likely that these males 
who are leaving the Social services sector have occupations oth.er than professional 
ones, since both education and medical services employ a large number of profes- 
sionals. Any definite statements about this rel at ionsliip , however, must await 
'the inclusion of occupational data in a later analysis. 

The low degree of employment continuity in the Extractive and Personal 
services sectors that was noted for total employment in these two sectors also 
exists for all three' age groups wh?n compared to the remaining industry sectors. 

Regardless of the industry sector, the followipg pattern of stability 
of emplo>ment by age emerges: males between 30 and 45 years of age are the most 
stable, ranging from a low of 67.6 to a high of 85.2 percent, Tliis finding thus 
is consistent with the expectation that males in the mid-range of their careers 
are most likely to remain in the same type of work. The second most stable Y.igures 
are accounted for by males over 45 yeais. Males- under 30 years were least likely 
to have continued in the same industry ' sector in 1970 in which they had been 
employed in 1965, but the range for this age category is quite broad, from a low 
of 36.2 percent in. Personal services to a high of 68.2 percent in Transformative. 

Tlie foregoing discussion demonstrates that at least 60 percent of total 
employment in a given industry sector r.an be expected to remain there over a five- 
year period, although this proportion differs significantly by age^ group. On the 
other jiand, a sizeable proportion of employment does leave each particular industry 
sector within that same relatively short time period. Wliere do these people go? 
To answer that question, we shall divide. the group of males leaving their respective 
industr>' sector into two sub-groups: (1) those moving to a different industry 
sector, and (2) those leaving the labor force entirely.-^ Since the age groups of 
4S N'ears and over includes many males near I'Ctirement age, this age group must be 
expected to have a larger proportion of people leaving the* labor force than enter- 
ing a different industry' sector. Among the age groups of less than 30 years, most 
males leaving their industry sector can be expected to move to another sector. 
With respect to the age group in the middle, the proportion of persons moving to 
a different sector also should be higher than that leaving the labor force, but 
the difference should be smaller in comparison to. the youncest age group. 

The data in Table ITI-10 basically support these expectations. In all 
uulustr)' sectors, a larger proportion of males over 45 years left the labor ^orcc ^ 
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Table HI - 10 



r 



PERCENT OF MALtS EMPLOYED IN 1965 WliO CHANGED SECTORS OR LEFT 
THE LABOR FORCE BETWKEN 1965 AND 1970, BY AGE 
CATEv>0RJBS OF 1970 



^^^^ ' ChanginR Sectorr. 1965-1970 Leaving Labor Force 1965-1970 

Industry 'sector ' Under 30 30-45 Over 45 Under 30 50-45 Over 45 



Extractive 


35. 


,8 


23. 


,3 


12; 


iO 


18. 


I. 


5. 


,9 


21. 


,9 


Transformative 


20, 


A 


12. 


1 


7. 


.1 


11. 


A 


4. 


, 1 


17. 


,1 


Distributive Services 


33. 


,5 


17. 


,1 


9. 


,2 


15, 


.3 


3. 


,8 


15, 


,6 


Producer Services 


32. 


.2 


20. 


,1 


11, 


,0 


7. 


.3 


2, 


,6 


12, 


.8 


Social Services 


33, 


,8 


11. 


.8 


7 


.0 


13, 


.4 


3, 


.0 


13 


.0 


Personal Sen' ices 


44, 


.4 


25, 


7 


15 


.5 


19, 


. 5 


■ 7 


. 1 


17 


• 8. 
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than moved to a different sector. For the other two age groups the reverse 
patteni held, as was expect d. .Some features of Table ITI-IO, however, deserve 
special attention. l-or one thing, the proportions of males leaving the labor 
force' do not differ all that much between the youngest and the oldest age groups, . 
althou^di it could have been expected that the older age group would havn much 
highcr^abor force exits. Indeed, younger males left the labor force "from Social 
and Personal services in larger numbers than older males. Ti)e only sectors where 
older males left the labor force in appreciably larger proportions than younger 
males arc the Extractive, Transformative, and Producer services sectors. 

Although the available census data do not offer much help in explaining 
this situation, one might want to speculate about possible reasons for the high 
proportion of young males leaving the labor force. Perhaps the most important 

reason is -their decision to go back to school. Particularly in the case of-da_- 

dustries in which the job structure does not offer many career possibilities, 
such as in retailing or in eating and drinking places, young males could be expected 
to obtain additional education in order to find better positions. Military ser- 
vices is another reason, since members of the armed forces are excluded from our 
sample. 

Concerning the oldest age category, 45 and over, it does, not appear thrt 
the reason for their leaving is not due to age alone. The two industry .sectors 
with the highest proportion of males over 45 who left the labor force, t'he Extrac- 
tive and Personal services sectors, also have the highest proportions of males 
over 65 that continue to be employed (see, U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973:Table. 
237). \similarly, we did not find that se 1 f-employinent is related to the proportion 
of older males leaving the labor force. Other' variables that might be considered 
in this context include unionization, new technologies, and the demand for labor 
in certain industries. V.^atever the reasons may be, it is important to note that 
the proportion of males under 30 years of age who left the labor force between H'65 
and 1970 comes close to that of the oldest age group and is up tc four times the ^ 
figure for males aged 30-45 who left the labor force during that same time perio<\ 

Tlie data in Table III-IO show fui \er that in all six industry sectors 
males under 30 years of age have the highest proportions of inter-sector changes, 
folh)wed bv males aged 30-4S. By the time a male worker reaches the age of IS and 
over, he is more likely to le; -e the labor force entirely rather than move to a 
different sector. 

One of the moi.t interesting findings is the extremely higl> proportion c f ' 
males imder the age of 30 who left the Personal services sector: moie males left 
thiin remained in these industries. Tnis indicates that Personal services are 
viewed by many youjig males as only a temporary work setting. Although the share 
of inter-sector shifts of employment for the Personal services sector is lower in 
the other two age groups, this sector nevertheless accounts for the highest prop( r- 
tions relative to the other industry sectors in all three r^^e groups. The se9on< 
largest shares are accjgmnted for by the Extractive sector. It thus can be sqon 
that the two sectors which were identified in Table III-9 as having the lowe.^t 
proportions of employment remaining in the same sector alSu account for the high^:st 
proportions of employment moving to a different sector as well as leaving, the' 
labor force entirely. 
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Tlio rinal (lucstion to be addressed in this part is, Miere did the 
incMi who chaiHH>d industry sectors between 1965 and 1970? 'Hie ajiswer is given 
m Table 111-11. Of al 1 sectors, Trajisfcrmat ive industries received tlie majorit) 
of emplovmcnt that came from other industry sectors. Tins patteni is particular!/ 
strong for males under 30 years of age, but it is also prevalent among males aged 
30-.;S. Among the oldest of the three age groups, however, some other sectors re- 
ceived larger shares of employment than the Transformative sector. Six percent 
of total employment in Personal services in 1965, for example, went to the Distri- 
butive sector by 1970, compared to only 3.4 percent for the Transformative sector. 

The second largest proportions of employment leaving other industry 
sectors are accounted for by the Distributive services sector. The flow of emplcy- 
iMimt to the remaining sectors is relatively small, with only few exceptions. It 
is particularly noteworthy that very few males moved into either the Extractive 
._^j_^,|^^^^^j:va i-^seTAri-ce.*^ Ohviousl v, these s ectors are not very attract ' ve__ 

to persons already employed and therefore depend for their employment almost ex- 
clusively 'on new labor force entries. 

In Table III-12 the total share of employment that left each industry 
sector is proportionately divided among the receiving sectors. For example, 
percent of all males who left the Extractive sector between 1965 and 1970 we.-.c te 
the Transformative sector. These data show that for all three age groups males 
who left the Hxtractive and Distributive services sectors were much more likely to go 
into Transformative industri es than were males from the remaining service sectors. 
Moreover, males who left the Transformative sector entered Distributive services 
to a greater extent than males from other industry sectorr (except in the case ol 
the oldest age group ii> which the share was the second largest). 

'Hie^ylata in Tables III-ll and III-12 do not suggest that the sectoral 
transformation of tlie labor force has been the result of persons having left other 
industry sectors for employment in Social and Producer services. It seems likely, 
therefore, that the growth of employment in these two industry sectors is mainly 
due to persons not previously in the labor force who enter these particular ser- 
vices in disproportionately large numbers. 

Female labor forc e> Women in the labor fc rce are much less likely to 
continue work in the saine industry sector over a five-year period than are men 
(see Table 111-13). The proportion of total female employment rempinihg in the 
same industry sector i-rom 1965 to 1970 ranges from about two-fifths to two-thirdi . 
compared with a range of about three-fifths to four-fifths for males. Despite the 
fact that women have lower levels of employment continuity in all industry sectois, 
the differences among the sectors in terms of employment continuity are very 
similar for males and' females. As in the case of m>les, for example, females are 
most likely to continue work in the same industry sector in the Social servicer 

* and Transformative sectors, with the Extractive and Personal services sectors being 
characterized by the lowest degree of employment stability. Among the six industry 
sectors, continuity of female employment appears to be positively associated witli 

'tVe 1960-1970 increase in employment as a proportion of the total female labor force. 
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Table III - 11 



INTHR- INDUSTRY' EMPLOYMENT 
1965 AND 1970, 
(Percentages based on 11)6S 



SHIFTS OF MALES BETWUr:N 
BY AGE 

labor force) 



1965 
Industry 
Sector 



1970' Ind ustry Sector 



II 



III 



IV 



VI 



Intra^ 
Sector 
Shift 



Und er 30 yra. of ag^e 



I. 


Extractive 


~ 


20.3 


8. 3 


, 1.0 


J . I 


J • u 


VJ . -J 


- — • . • " - - *- . 


II. 


Transformative 


1.5 


— 


1075 


2.6 ^ 


3. "4 


27^ 7 


1677 " 




III. 


Distributive 












2.6 








Services 


1.2 


19.3 




4.5 


5.9 


6-5 




IV. 


Producer 




















Services 


0.0 


13 . 4" 




— 


6.1 


2.1 


6.1 




V. 


Social 












2.0 








Services 


1.0 


16.5 


5.7 


8.0 


— 


A. 3 




VI. 


Personal 




















Services 


0.9 


18.1 


14.3 


4.2 


6.9 


, • 


3.1 


• 


30-A5 yra. of aRe 


















I. 


Extractive 




14.1 


5,1 


0.6 




la 


0.7 




II. 


Transformative 


1.1 




5.3 


1.9 


2.5 


1.3 


11.4 




' III. 


Distributive 




















Services 


0.9 


10.6 




2.1 






Dm** 




IV. 


Producer 












1.8 






S«rvicea 


0.6 


8.4 


4.7 




4.6 


6.9 




V. 


Social 




















Services 


0.8 


4.8 


3.7 


1.5 




1.0 


5.5 




VI. 


Veraonal 




















Services 


0.8 


10.3 


9,0 


2.3 


2.9 




6.7 




Over 


45 yrs. of a^e 


















X • 


Extractive 




6.0 


2.6 


. 0.9 


2. 1 


1.4 


0.2 




' II. 


Tr^sf onuatlve 


o:"6 




2.4 


1.0 


1.9 


1.2 


5.2 




III. 


Distributive 














5.8 






Services 


0-5 


3.8 




1.3 


2.3 


1.3 




IV. 


Produce! 




















Services 


0.6 


3.4 


2.4 




3.5 


1.1 


3.0 




V. 


Social 














2.9 






Services 


0.3 


2.8 


1.7 


1.5 




0.7 




VI. 


Personal 


















Services 


o.a 


3-4 


6.0 


1.7 


3.6 




2.3 
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Table III - 12 

PERCENT OF TOTAL INTER-SECTOR SHIFTS OF MALE E^a^LOYMENT 
BETWEEN 1965 A>iD 1970, BY AGE 



196S 

Industry Sector 
Under 30 years of age 



1 9 70 Industry Se ctor^ 



II 



III 



IV 



VI 



Total 



I. 


Extractive 




56.7 


23.2 


2.8 


8.9 


8. 


4 


100.0 


II. 


Transformative 


7.4 




51.5 


12.8 


16.7 


11. 


8 


100.2 


Ill 


Distributive 
services 


3.8 


S7-6 




13.4 


17.6 


7, 


.8 


100.2 


IV. 


Producer sen'ices 


0.0 


41.4 


33.1 




18.9 


6, 


.5 


99.9 


V. 


Social services 


3.0 


48.8 


16.9 


23.7 




7. 


.7 


100.1 


VI. 


Personal , .ivices 


2.0 


40.8 


32.2 


9.S 


15.5 






100. C 


30- 


45 years of age 


















1. 


Extractive 




60,5 


21.9 


2.6 


10.3 


4. 


► 7 


100.0 


II. 


Transformative 


9.1 




43.8 


15.7 


20.7 


10. 


.7 


100. 0 


Ill 


Distributive 
services 


S.3 


62.0 




12.3 


12.3 


8 


. 2 


lOC.l 


IV. 


Producer services 


3.0 


41.8 


23,4 




22.9 


9 


.0 


100.1 


vr 


Social services 


6.8 


40.7 


'31.4 


12.7 




8 


.5 


100.1 


VI. 


Personal ser'/ices 


3.-2 


40.7 


35.6 


9.1 


11.5 






100.1 



Ov er ^ yg^-" > _of 

I* Extractive 

Trans form? r ive 



n. 
ni. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 



Distributive 
services 

Producer services 
Social services 
Personal services 



46.2 



20.0 
33.8 



6.9 16.2 
14.1 26.8 



10.8 
16.9 



100.1 
100.0 



5.4 


41. 


.3 




14.1 


25.0 


14.1 


99.9 




30, 


.9 


21. B. 




31.8 


10. C 


99.9 


4.3 


40< 


.0 


24.3 


21.4 






100. 0 


S.2 


21- 


.9 


38.7 


11.0 


23.2 




100.0 
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Tabic nr - 13 



lM,lu:[:N i OF FHM'\1J:S liMl'I.OYl:!) 1\ [<Jb5 RiiMAJNING IN Till: SAMIi INDUSTRY SliCT; »k 
IX 1970, BY A(^i: CATEGORIES OF 1970 



Industry Sector Under 30 30-45 Over 45 Total 

iiKLractive 32. 1 51.6 42.3 42.4 

Transformative 43.2 64.0 69.9 ^6.1 

Distributive Services 29.5 60.2 64.3 5:-. 5 

Producer Servires 36. 1 56.8 64.7 53.^ 

Social Services 47.1 71.4 72.6 67.6 

Personal Services 29.8 54.8 58,9 52.3 
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Hie Extractive arid Personal services sectors have the lowest degree of continuit\ 
of employment and they also experienced a decline in their proportion of total 
employment during the 1960-70 period. In the same vein, the two industry sectors 
with the largest increase in proportional employment between 1960 and 1970, Social • 
and Producer services, also account for hiphcr degrees of employment stability. 
'Hie only exception to this rela£*ionship is the Trans fonnative sector whichi had 
the second highest proportion of females continuing work in that sector, yet it 
lost 2.6 percentage points of its share of total female employment between 1960 
and 1970. 

The relative position of industry sectors in regard to employment stabi- 
lity does not change much v/hen age is introduced as a control variable. Again, this 
finding is consistent with the situation of male employment. Social services and 
Transformative sectors, for example, are characterized by the highest shares of 
female employment continuing in the same sector in all three age groups. The only 
significant difference is the extremely low proportion of females under 30 years 
"W~age~rnaTT'ema^^ between 1965 and 1970, as compared 

with tlie proportion of female employment in the other two age groups that contini'ed 
v/ork in Distributive services. Within the yo<ingest age group, however. Distributive 
j^ervices are not that much different from Pei-sonal services and Extractive in 
regard to employment continuity; in all thl-ee sectors, less than one-third of 
female employment continued in its respect/ive 'sector during 1965-70. 

In contrast tc males, however, /who maintained the highes. levels of 
employment stability in the age group 30-45 years, females are the more likely to 
continue in the same industij-y sector in the eldest age group (over 45 years). The 
only exception to tliis pattern is the Extractive sector. 

Given the low proportion of females that remained in their respective 
industry sector between 1965-70, it is even more mandatory than in the case of 
males to ask: Where did those Wotnen go? Do women move to other industry sectors 
in greater proportions than men, or are they more likely to leave'the labor force 
as such? Based on the findings from previous studies about female labor .force 
participation (e.g.,. Bowen and Finegan, 1969 ; Oppenheimer, 1972; Youssef, 1974), 
it is e.xpected that women will leave the labor force in larger numbers than males. 
This should hold for all ago groups, although for different reasons The youngest 
ai;e group (under 30 years of age) includes the ages, when women have the majority 
of their children. It therefore should be expected that this age group has the 
high'.:;st proportions of women leaving the labor force. 

In a recent article Valerie Oppenheimer examined the "interaction of 
men»5 occupational and family life cycles*' (1974). Her conclusions included the 
statement that "For many American famil ies ... increases in the hu.*=band^s earnings' 
over time that are typically associated with changes in his ' occupational life-cycle 
stage do not really seem to parallel increases in the cost of living associated 
with a more advanced stage of the family life cycle" (Oppenheimer , 1974:244), It 
is during the time when the wife is between 30-35 and 45-50 that the needs of addi- 
tional income are the. highest . Assuming a close relationship of the female labor 
force participation and the lite cycle of the family (wt^ich has been demonstrated 
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in different contexts by Cain, 1966, and Sweet, 1973, among others), we can expect 
that women between the ages of 30 imd ^15 oncer tlie labor force in r-latively Irtvc 
numbers to provide the needed supplement to family income. Once this 1 i fe-cv cl e' 
squeeze is over, however, a large proportion of married women can be expected to 
leave the .labor force again. For this reason, the proportion of women aged 30-45 
that leave the labor force is expected to be very similar to that for women over 
45 years of age, 

' \, 

: /\n inspection of Table 111-14 confirms these expectations. In all indi:str> 
sectors for all three age groups females leave the labor force in much higher pro- 
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portions than do males. Moreover, women under 30 years of age \iave the highest 
^ proportions of labor force exits. Finally, not much difference exists between t 
other two age groups, as was expected. In general, about one-fourth of those 
employed in a given industry sector in 1965 had left the labor force by 1970, 
This pallern is quite different from that observed for males who are very unlike! v 
to leavt: che labor force during the ages of 30 to 45 years. 

The otHer important difference between male and female emplpym'ent is thp 
fact that in all six industry sectors, regardless of age, the nimiber of females ' 
changing industry sectors is much smaller than the number of f^rnales leaving the \ 
labor force. i-or males tliis pattern exists only for the age'group over 45. More- 
over, fein.'Lles also are less likely than males to change-ifndustry sectors, Tliis 
finding IS somewhat surprising, for very large propcrftions of females are to be 
found in cUrica'l, service, and operative occupations. Many of these occupations//, 
such as secretaries, involve skills that would seem to be easily transferable so it" 
could have been expected ih.at women would change industry sectors in / larger proper- 
tions than males. In suin, the data in Table III-14 suggest that the/smaller pro« 
poirtion of females remaining in the same industry sector is primarilf the result 
of women leaving the labor force. ^ ■ f " 

The final question to be addressed in this chapter is, I'Vhere do those 
women go who leave a given industry sector and remain in the labor fierce? In con- 
. trast to the male labor force, which is most likely to change to TriTns formative 
industries. Social servicers absorb the largest proportions of females changing 
industry sectors. Table III-15 shows further that hardly any women move into 
Extractive industries, the highest proporMon being 0.3 percent of employment in 
any given industry sector. • ' . " 

In order to* compare the relative proportions of inter-sector shifty uf 
cmplo>anent among industry sectors. Table III-I6 shows the percentage distribution 
of all f(Mn:iles in a given sector'who had left that particular sector bv 1970. Be- 
sides demonstrating even more clearly that Social services absorb the largest pro^ 
portions of inter- industry shifts of employment, these data Yeveal some additional 
features. Consistent i^'ith the male pattern, females over 45 years of age /are les; 
likely to enter Transformative industries than younger females. But most interesting' 
IS the finding that women who left the Extract i ve sector are more likely to enter 
Transformative industries than Social services. 'iTiis pattern is' particularly 
striking for the age ^roup 30-45 years, for which only 8.6 percent of ^ilJ women 
who left the Extractive sector between 1965 imd 1970 for smother industn/ sector 
went to Soci^al services by 1970, Furthermore, a disproportionately large number 
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Table 111-14 



Pl-RCn.NT OP FHM'XLnS-r.MPLOYHD FN 1965 UliO CH/VNGOD SECTORS 
OR LEFT Tim- LABOR FORCE BETWEEN 1965 AND 1970, 
BY AGF CATEGORIES OF 1970 



1965 

Industry Sector 


Changing 


Sectors 


1965-1970 


Leaving 


Labor Force 


i yoo - i y /u 


Ihider 30 


30-^ 


45 


Over 45 


Under 


30 30-45 


Over 4 5 


I.xt rac t i ve 


30, 8 


24 


. 3 


18.6 


37. 0 


24. 2 


39 . 1 


Trans fo niiai i vc 


14. 8 


11 


, 1 


5.9 


■41.8 


24. 9 


24.2 


Distributive Services 


24. 7 


^ J 


. 7 


9.2 


45.8 


24.4 


26.6 


Producer Services 


20, 1 


IS 


. 0 


12.4 


4 3.8 


24.9 


22.8 


Social Services 


11.5 


7 


. 1 


4.4 


41.4 


21.9 


23.0 


Personal Services 


27.6 


17 


.9 


10, 7 


4 2 . 4' 


2 7. 3 


30.4 




O ^ 

' 4 
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Table Ill-iS 



INTER- INDUSTRY EMPLO^TIEN'T SHIFTS OF FEMALES BEATEN 1965 .\N'D 1970, 
(PERCENTAGES BASED ON 1965 LABOR FORCE) 



BY AGE 



1965 
Inuus try 
Sector 



II 



1970 Industry Sector 



-III 



IV 



Int ra- 
Sector 
Shift 



IMdcr 30 yrs. of a^e 



I. 


Extractive 




7.4 


4.9 


1.2 


9. 


.9 




,4 


0.0 


II. 


Transformative 


0.2 




4.4 


4.5 


3, 


,5 


/:: 


.2 


8.3 


III. 


Distributive 


0.3 


7.6 




5.9 


8. 


.3 


2, 


.6 


4.1 




Producer 


0.2 


6.1 


5.1 




7. 


.0 


I, 


.7 


6.1 


t 


Social 


0.3 


3.7 


2.2 


2.7 






2, 


.6 


7.0 


VI 


Personal 


0.3 


- 8.3 


5.6 


4.4 


9. 


.0 






3.8 



30 - 45 yrs . of age 



I. 


Extractive 




9.5 


. 3.2 


1. 1 


2.1 


8, 


,4 


0.0 


II. 


Transformative 


0.3 




3.6 


1.3 


3.8 


2, 


.1 


7.4 


(111. 


Distributive 


0.0 


4.4 




3.2 


5.1 


'3, 


.0 


3.1 


^iv. 


Producer 


0,2 


X 4.2 


5. '2 




7.2 


1, 


.2 


2.7 


V. 


. Social 


0.1 


2.8 


1.8 


1.2 




1, 


.2,. 


7.4 


VI. 


Personal 


0.2 


5.7 


4.7 


1.5 


5.8 






4.2 


Over 


45 yrs. of age 


















I. 


Extractive 




4.5 


3.6 


0.5 


4.1 


5, 


.9 


0.0 


XI. 


Trans fonnatlve 


O.'l 




2.0. 


0.8 


2.0 , 


1, 


,0 


5.3 


XII. 


Distributive • 


0.1 


2.4 




1.7 


3.3 


1, 


,7. 


1.2 


IV. 


Producer 


0.0 


2.5 


2.9 




5.4 


I. 


6 


2.5 


V. 


Social 


0.1 


1.1 


I.O 


'0.7 




1. 


5 


.4.8 


VI. 


Personal 


0.2 


2.0 


2.7 


1.1 


4.7 






2.9 
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Table III-16 



PERCENT of' TOTAL INTER-SECTOR SHIFTS OF FEMALE EMPLOVNtENT 



/ 






BETWEEN 


1965 ar\d 


1970, BY AGE 












1965 






1970 Industry Sector 






Indu5-try Sector 


1 


II 


I; I 


IV 


V 


VI 


Total 




















I , 






24.0 


15.9 


3.9 


3;!,0 


24.0 


99.8 


1 1 . 


"Pt a n <^ Fn TTnA t" i Vf* 

1 J, CXJ t J L \J k ULfX L X V ^ 


1.4 




, 29.7 


30.4 


.23.6 


14.9 


100.0 


Ill . ^ 


r)z ^t'TiKiit'iv^* .^vc^ 


1.2 


30.8 




23.9 


33.6 


10.5 


100.0 


■ IV. 


Producer Services 


1.0 


30.3 


25.4 




34.8 


8.S' 


100.0 


V. 


Social Services 


2.6 


32.2 


19. 1 


23.5 




22.6 


1 00 . 0 


VI . 


P f» 7* n a 1 5t tv i r p ^ 


1.2 


30.1 


20. 3 


15.9 


3?,. 6 




100.1 


30-45 


Ypa-rc n •f Ape 














- 


I , 




— 


39.1 


13.2 


4.5 


8.6 


34.6 


100.0 


1 1 . 


TTan ^ Fn Tma t" i VA 


2.7' 




32.4 


11.7 


34.2, 


18, 9 


99.9 


III. 


IVi s t T i but i vf» Svcs 


0.0' 


T6.Q 




20.4 


"^7.5 


19.1 


100.0 


IV. 


Producer Services 


l.'l 


23.3 


28.9 




40.0 


6. 7 


100.0 


V. 


Social Services 


1.4 


39.4 


25. 3 


16.9 




16.9 


99.9 


VI. ' 


Personal Services 


1.1 


51.8 


26,3 


8.4 


32.4 




100.0 


Over - 


^5 Years of Age 












> 




I. 


Extractive 




24.2 


;9.4 


2.7 


22.0 


31.7 


100.0 


11. 


Transformative 


i. 7 




33.9 


1.3.6 


33.9 


17.0 


100.0 


III. 


Distributive Svcs. 


1.1 


26.1 




18.5 


35.9 • 


i8.5 


100.1 


IV. 


Producer Services 


0.0 


20.2 


23.4 




43.6 


12.9 


100.1 - 


v.- 


Social^^ervices 


2,3 


25.0 


22.7 


15.9 




34.1 


100.0 


VI. 


Personal Se^^dces 


. 1.9 


18.7 


25.2 


10.3 


43.9 




foo.o 
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of females who had been in the Extractive sector moved into Personal scr\Mces. 
Altnough at this point female employment in ' ^tractive indiist r i es ^doe.^ not acrourr^t 
for a sizeable proportion of total female employment, one could ask if this same 
patteni existed when women were' more manerous in Extractive industries. 

Tlie foregoing analysis of inter-industry shifts of employment suggests, 
for males as well as females, that the sectoral transformation of the labor force 
towards 1' i -.diice r > and Social services has not been mainly brought about by persons 
moving into these tv/o sectors from other industries. It is tr-ao that females diu 
move to Social services in larger niunbers than to any other industry sector, but 
It also must be kept in mind that for females Social services are the most impor- 
tant source of employment. It therefore is exp^'Cted that this sector receives the 
largest pvopc tions of total inter-sector sh.ifts. 

How t^hen did the growth of employment in services come about? Hie wny 
by which the sectoral transformation of tlie labor force takes place is a complex 
process. Various movements occur simultaneously, '--me of which have been already 
discussed. Drawing in part upon the earlier discussion, we now can fullv identifv 
the various mechanisms of the sectoral trans fonnat ion cf the labor force'. :'^hanges 
m the number of persons employed in sector X during the time period - 1, can be 
separated into the following components: ^ 

CI) the number of persons employed in sector X in who remained in 
sector X by ; ^ 

(2) the number of persons employed in St.-.:tor X in who moved to a differ- 
ent sector by ; ^ 

. ('3) the nujnber of persons cmpioyed in sector X in T who left the labor 
force by ; . 0 

f4) the number of persons empl \'ed in different sectors in T who entered 
sector \ by T, ; ^ 0 

. • (51 |hc number of persons not .in the labor force in who were employcl 



in ..ector X by 



1 



n.ifi procedure demonstrates that we must examine the 1965 'and 1970 -labor force 
simultaneously to show how inter- indust ry shifts and the sectoral transformation 
of the labor force are related. 



The main shortcoming of this approach is the fact that jt s restricted to 
two points in t.ime. It would be preferable, to be sure, to have annual data, since 
in a given time perioS changes take place that are refjectej neither- in the data at 
the hcginning of the t ime. interval , nor in the data at, the end of the interval l-ur 
examplc, it is jiossible that a person who was employed in the Social servi'ces sector' 
in 1965 and 1970 worked in, the Transformative sector from 1966 to 1969, 'fliis prob- 
lem, however, is, a general one whenever census data are used. Richard S^^^V (1975- 
.253-300), for instance , .noted that in dealing with the changer, of a i)opulatiAn 
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Jiii-in^ a specific time interval census data yield no information about iiersons who 
arv bom after the initial date but who die before the closinj; of the interval, or 
about person'^ who enter and leave the country thiri;.^ this time period. On the 
other har.d, the great amount of information contained in census data, and its 
lar'ge sample size, as in the case of the Public Use Sajnple tapes, have advantages 
tiiat most surveys do not offer. 

The identification of the different components by whicli an inchi^try 
Sector cluiUi^es its employment during a given ^irr.,' period permits us to examine 
ihc extent to which inter-sector sliifts of rn.,-i^ Vent contributed to the changes 
in the distribution of the labor force by x sectors. For each sector wc 

know th.c number of jiersons ctmployed in 1965 70, The difference between the 

two numbers is the result of: (a) persons mov;;,'^ fron o? e industry ector to. 
anotlier; iumI (b) persons entering and leaving the labor force. For example, some 
persons who were employed in a certain industry sector in 1965 leave thi^ sector 
by 1970. During the same time this sector receives persons by 1970 who had been 
employed elsewhere in 1965, The sajne situation exists for- labor force entries and 
exits. Some persons who were eniplo;- ed in an industry sectoT- in 196::^ left the 
labor force by 1970, whii) the tota. ejaployment in tliat sector in 1970 includes 
persons who were not in the labor force in 1965, For these reasons, it is net 
entries and the net sector shifts of em.ployment which produce changes in t'ne num};er, 

of persons employed in an industry sector during a givjn time. Thus, 

/ 

''^'il970 ^ ^'il9^5 " ^^11970 " '^^^11965^ ^ ^^^11970 ' ^^^il96S^ 
where:.. ..N^ is the number of persons in-tha ith sector, 

LE^g^^ is the number of persons in the ith sector in 1970 who 
who were not in the labor force in 1965, 

LEX^^^^^ is the n',imber of persons in the i_th sector in 19^>E who 
left the labor force by 1970, 

^^'1970 '^^^^^^ persons in the i_th sector who h:u^ been 

in a different sector in 1965, and 

'^^''^"1965 ^ n umber—of ^person^' in the Uh .sector in 1965 wlio 

went to another sector by 1970, 

Tnese data.vere computed for- all industry sectors and the net entries :uul net sector 
shifts. are presented in Table III-17 for n. ies and Table 111-18 for females. Negative 
net. entries refer to the situation in which. a sector experienced more labor force 
exits than entries during the 1965-70 period. Negative net sector shifts occur 
when the number of persons leaving one sector for another' is larger than trhe number \ 
of perrons entering that sector from a different sector during 1965-70, ^ 

Male eniployment in the Extractive sector (Table H1~17) will serve as an 
explanat.ion of the nature of those tables, T]\e Extractive sector experienced a de- 
cline in absolute numbers of employed m^les between 1965 and 1970, the differen'e 
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Table 111-17 

COMPONENTS OF EMPLOVMCNT GROWTH IN INDUSTRY SECTORS, 
MALE LA30K FOxC^; 1960-1970 



Industry 
Sector 


1965 
Labor 
Force 
(1) 


i?70 
Labor 
Force 
(2) 


Di f f erence 
(3) = (25-(l) 


Ne t 
cn z ry 


Not 

Sector 
Shift 


Difference 


Net 
Entry 


Net 

Sector 
Shift 

(8] = (5]/(5) 


Extras "ive 


5,116 


2,763 


-347 


'31 


-316 


100.0 


8,9 


91-1 


Transformative 


16,326 


17,174 


348 


895 


-47 - v 


100.0 


105,5 


-5.5 


Distributive 
Services 


8,561 


9,877 


'1,316 


1,332 


-16 


100,0 


101.2 




Producer 
Services 


2,521 


3,100 


579 


393 


186 


100.0 


67,9 


32.1 


Social 
Services 


5,077 


6,4i^ 


1,355 


^90 


365 


100.0 


73. r 


26.9 


Personal 
Services 


2,691 


3,039 


348 


522 


-174 


100.0 


150.0 


'50.0 
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COMPONENTS OF [:>';^i.r ''MHNT GROWul IN INDUSTRY SECTORS. 
FFMALF i ABOi'^ FORCF , ;965-1970 



In dust ry 
Sec tor 



{:xtract i ve 

Trans fonr ' ve 

Dist ribut ive 
Services 

Producer 
Services 

Social Ser- 
vices 

Personal Ser- 
vices 



1965 1970 - Net Net 

Ubor Labor Net Sector Net Sector 

Force Force Difference Entrv Shift Difference EntiT Shift 

(1) (2) (5) = (2)-.(l) (4) (5) C6)=(3) (73-(4)/(3) Coj-(5)/(3) 



396 
4358 



331 
5592 



4149 5024 



2027 2465 



62^3."^ 8501 



3503 3982 



-65 
734 

875 

438 

2218 

4 79 



633 



41,. 



100.0 

101 100,0 



996 -121 



100,0 



20 100.0 



1931 287 100.0 

708 -229 100,0 



10. 8 
86.2 

113,8 
95.4 
87. 1 

147. 8 



89.2 
13,8 

-13,8 

4.6 

. 12,9 



NOTl:: Figures based on 1/1000 Public Use Sample 
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beiiii: - (Lt'iLi;:j) ^i. 'Nute that t.hcse nunibcrs :.:'(/ drawn fr:'::i rii^ i l^i 

r:it!ic-r t:i:r^ t:":e i/lO'^ P-.:bIiv: W:"e '^-nzplc. ) !,abor fc:rce exits fr^^::: tiio ! . v t r;:j f i 

the total a.Tount of males leaviri;; the l:xtractive sector durir.u l!)6S-"i^ for aiiothcr 
sector excoeJed the niLTiber of males entering the extractive sect r- fro::i otiu-r 
uuliistrie^. bv iCc^luirm S). Coluiuns iuid 8 respectively, re i t^ tiie :M'o;"ort ic-n 

that net enrriv- and net sector shifts account of thiC difference in e;:i;U < )V]-ien t be- 
tween li)65 and 1970 (Cola^nj-i 5) for each sector. 

'Hie liata in Tables 1 1 I - 1 and 111-13 show that net sector . a i ft .iv^-connt 
fur arxuuid 90 percent of tl^e total decline of males an.d. females i:: the Iix* : ac t i \-o 
so-jtor. Ill i s sector lost more employment to otlier sectors than it recei\-ed durir:';; 
1955-*'0. Also, fewer workers ejitered Extractive industries than left in that 
poricd, con t r ibut in>; further to the decline of employment in t;.-.t sector. 

.\^"jde fi'om the Hx tractive sector, however, net entries accounted i o r car- 
eer proj^o I oris of the employment differences as compared to net sector shifts ii^ 
all otlie:- industry sectors. Tlie patteiTis are quite similar for males and t'en'ales, 
but tliC mainiitudes of the proport i ons' var)' somewhat. It is notewortliy *!uit for 
males ail industry sectoi's but the Proliucer and Social services have nei^ative net 
sector sin ft s of emplovanent. Tlius , these two service sectors were tliv -^ole bene- 
ficiaries of the inter- sec tor shifts of employment. But even for these sectors, 
net entries account for a larger share of the increase in employment between 1 9()S 
and 1970 than net sector shifts. 

I'Or lemaies the i irijjo r t ance .>f net entri';s for the >;:owth of cmphn-ihent in 
Pn^ducer and Social service is even more p i-onounccd. As in the case of r.ales, 
female labor force entries by far outnumber exits in Distributive and PerscHial 
services. These two sectors, howt^ver, increased their emj^loymcnt less th.m o(uiK' 
have been expected from the net entries, s?nce they lost many more females ic^ 
other- sectors thaji they received. Tne only sector besides i^roducer and Social 
services with a positive net sector shift were Transformative industries. 

Ap-le the data presented in Tables II 1-17 and 111-18 exjilain the crowth 
of t!..- :nd'.; >■ sectors m absolut e numbers , they do not }-et j^^rmit us to evaiJua.te 
t :\ 0 re 1 a t i ve i mi^o r t anc e of net en t r i e s and n c t s e c t o r s h i ft s as sou r c e s f ( i r t h e 
sootoral t rans : a rmat ioa of the labor force. Since the total labni^ force oxpandeci 
between 1965 arid 1970, it can be exj^ected that each sector increased in numbers as 
well- As a result, net entries are more imj^ortant th:ir7 net sector shifts for the 
absolute i^rowth of employment in industry sectors. 

But tfie - ctoral t rajis format ion of the labor foi'ce is due to tlie fact 
that in some :'■ . v mployment will increase at a faster rate than the t.otal laioi^ 
force, whereas i. v., increase more slowly or even may decline in other sectors, 
for tins reason, i growth o£ employment in each intiustry sector must be I'dated 
to the ^n)wth ot total employment. lluis , in order to assess the imf^ortance of net 
entries in each sector inde|jendent of the growth of total en)]-)! oymcht , wo must assume 
that <^acii sector increases in numbers at the same s.ie as the lab(^r force. 'Iliis is 
done by multiplying the number of persons emplo^ -d n 6ach sector in 196S (see 
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i.ihies III-i:' an-J III-lSi by the growth factors of the [naie and feniale labo- for:es, 
•■"^r-'-~^ >■• 'i'^^'-^ ^iif^crence botweer the cxj-^ected niLnbcr of neri^ons employed in a 

<--'-^r i^^-^'J :ind th^ nMi.ber f rorrons "employed in t:.;;: sector in 196^ .s 
rnv -\pected .growth. We then computea che difference betveen the actual v.rowth and 
-.^xpcctc^l si-owth of emplovTnent in each sector, which we call net shift. Posit ivo 
not shifts indicatt' that the employment in that sector j.pcrea^ed faster than expected, 
wiiile ne::ativo net shifts indicate a slower growth than expected. 

Smco we assume that einployment in each sector shows the same rate of 
^:-^wth as the labor force, the expected growth in each sector is due entirely to 
n-.^t entric:-. l-'^r this reason, the expected growth is subtracted fr:)Ti, tlie net entries 
;'<iven in Luhijrji -1 in Tab.^-s III-17 and 111-18), and this difference, is called ne: 
er.iry snjfts. Positive nei entry shifts indicate that the actual net entries excoed 
t.^iv exiK^cted net entries, and negative net entr}- shifts are obtained when the number 
01 expected net entries is la-ger than the number of actual net entries. 

ine procedure outlined above permits us to evaluate the relative importance 
■ f net entry shifts and net sector shifts f c r the sectoral transformation of the 
labor force. 'ITie results are presented in Table III-19 and 111-20. 

The case of males in Social services will serve as an example for the inter- 
pretation of the tables. Table III-19 shows that the actual growth of males in 
Social services exceeded the expected growth by 812 (Column 3j. Column 4 indicates 
that the actual number of net entries in Social services were larger than the e.:pected 
net entries by 447; the net entry shift therefore accounts for 55 percent (Column 7 
of the net shift in Social services. Similarly, Social services received 365 -more 
males from other sectors thr', it lost to those sectors between 1965 and 1970 (Column 
5); the net sector shift thus is responsible for 45 percent of the net shift (Col- 
\um\ 8 j . 

The results show for males that the net entry shifts w^^re more important 
for the proj^ort ionate changes of .employment than the net sector shifts in all industry 
sectors excep.t Producer services, but this difference was only moderate in tl^e 
Lxiractive and Social '3ervices sectors. Of particular interest is the case of 
Personal services. This sector received many more net entries than expected, but 
due to tno lar^e negative net sector shift, the proportions e growth of employment 
in i'ersonai services was only slight. 

The pat/iems for females resemble the situation for males in the Extractive 
and Social services sectors. For example, the proportionate growth of the employment 
of females in Social services was mainly due to the fact that the net entries of 
females into this sector were larger than expected; net entry shifts therefore ex- 
plain about two-thirds of the net shift of employment in Social services. 

In the four remaining sectors, however, the relationship between net entry 
shifts and net sector shifts is different for females and males. The proportionate 
decline of female employment in the Transformative sector is due cnti>-?ly to the 
deficit in net entry shifts. Indeed, had not more females entered fra.is format) ve 
industries from other sectors than left during the 1965-70 period, the pro.port ionate 
decrease of the Transformative sector wculd have been even more sevcic. 
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C0:^^GNEN7S OF TtUI ScQ .ORAl THASSFGn^iATlO^l Of TliE MALF LABOR 
FORCE, 1965 1970 



••-t Net Net ^ " Net 

, , "^^'^^^^ E.xpccteJ N'ot Bntry Sector Net £nrrv Secto- 

^"''r^^>' Growth Growth Shift Shift., ift Shift Shxft 'm'^ 

^^^-^^^^^ ^ ^^i^-^ii^Xil^^^ 



Growth Factor: liZO Male Labor Force . 42,391 ^ , ,n->n^r. 

1965 Male Labor Force 587292 ^'^O^O^Sb 

NOTE: These figures are based on the 1/1000 Public Use Sample. 1970. 
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0 



46.4 
5.2 

•-4.0 



Extractives .34? 334 -631 -365 -316 :.0.0 55, 

Transforaative MS 1,748 >900 >.J?53 -4:^ lOO.O 94.8 
Di 5 1 ribut i ve 

Services i,Ji6 9I6 400 416 -16 100.0 104.0 
Proowcer 

Services 579 270 309 125 186 100.0 ."59,8 ... 60.2 

So c i a 1 

Services 1.35S S43 812 A47 36S 100.0 SS.O 45. 0 

Personal 

Services 348 288 60 234 -174 100.0 390.0 -290. 
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COMJ-CNP-nS -r THE SECTCWL TP^VS FORKt^Tiav Cf THE FEMALE LABOR FORCE, 2965-1970 



Indust ry 

Sector' 



extractive 

Trans formative 

Di St ribut i ve 
Servi ces 



Producer 
Servi ces 

Social 
Services 

Personal 
Servicei) 



Actual Expect '.^d Net 



Net iNet 



Net 



r ; ^ . Sector Net Entry Serfnr 

C..uth Growtn Sh:ft . Shift Shift Shift S^iYt sulft 



: } 



-6S 87 

73.4 1071 

87S 915 

438 447 

2218 1386 

479 776 



-152 
-537 

-40 



832 



-297 - 



.94 

81 
-29 
545 



-58 100 . 0 



Growth Factor: i|4^^£IHle Lauor Force ^ 25 .8 IT 

i9b:3 Female Labor Force 2. ^T? 1-2/^^411 



61.8 



101 100.0 150,0 

-121 100,0 '202,5 

20 100,0 322,2 

287 100,0 65.5 



-68 -229 100.0 . 22.9 



38,2 
-30.0 

302.5 

-222,2 

,34,5 

77.1 



NOTE: figures are barbed on the l/lvQC Use Sample, 1970. 
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Although both males and fen^ales had positive net entry shifts in .v? 
T'i ^-r r:but ive services sector, it was much smaller for feviile^. On the other hand, 
tv-aJe^ had lar^^er negative net 5ec;-<^'r shifts than males; as a result, t!:e :^r-^P':-'r- 

:i:ito ^*r:;. 1 o;':::en t J*" fe'i.ale^ in D: st, ribut i ve scr\"ices declined between [ 
Ii'^G, w- reas it increa.-ed for males. 

F-inaliy, the data show that the net entries of females in Personal ser- 
vices were leb: than expected, while J:he reverse was true for niales. Since the 
deficit of net sector shifts was even larger, the proportionate errplovnient of 
femaJes in Personal services ~ decl ined . 

iVe conclude fron the result.- that net entry shifts are a j.,- • ■ i-nporiaru 
source for the sectoral trans forniatio:, of -he labor force than net secror shifts, 
although the latter have a moderate iia. :t Jn the proportion ite changes of err.nloy- 
ment m most sectors. 
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Age seldom has been given the actention it deserves in social science 
research, AH too often it is relegated ro the status of a "control" variable, 
introduced into an analysis only so that the relationship between two other 
variables can be more clearly spe^'^if ied, as for e>\ajnple in the relationship 
hetwoeii occupation and vuiing behnvior. Lately, however, age is coming to be 
conceived r" as worthy of consideration in its own right (see, for exampie, 

tlirec volume series on Aging a.id Society , especially Vol, 3, A Sociology of 
A ^i:. S t r a t i f 1 c a t i on , Riley, Johnson an! Foner, 1972). 

In the field of population age alwuys his been a central variable, 
.*ruci."'] for the very existence of the population model. As Ryder (1964: 449) 
aptly puts it; 

Age is the central variable a the demographic model. It 
identifies birth cohort membership It is a measure of 

the irVer/:)! of time spent within the population, and thus 

of exposure to the risk of occurrence of the event of leaving ^ 
v^the population, and more generally is a surrogate for the ^ 

cxpeiitnce which causes changing probabilities of behavior 

of various kinds — \ 

< ' . ■ 

This project, and the census data on which it is based/ does not permit 
a full e' .bo:ation of the potential of a^^e as a variable, but it can contribute 
impor car:-:l> our knowledge of tlie structure and transformation of the labor 
force! !• latter continually is being altered as a consequence of entries and 
ex^its of persons with uifferent background characteristics who occupy different 
work posl'tions. ' addition, persons already in the labor force continually 
shift from one joD ^o another. These myriad movements in the aggregate constitute 
the labor force transformation. As already has been seen in Chapter III, an 

imr^.ortant characrer istic of this transformation is r'ae age component, 

\ 

In Table IV-1 the sectoral and industry distributions for the tc A 
labor force are presented by ten-year age intervals from 15-64. (This omits a 
few youngsters of 14 and a good deal more people 65 and over, but their absence 
does not sigj.^'^icantly affect the discussion to follow.) The distri butioas are 
provided for i.-^oU and for 1970. | 

Let us first look at the pattern of distribution by age; since th'^ 
relationships do not vary greatly from 1960 to 1970 wo shall discuss only 1970, . 
It is no surprise that the age category w,ith the highest share of the total labor 
for.ce in the extractive sector is the oldest one, 55-64, for agriculture has been 
declirang absojutelx' nad relatively for spveraT-decades, The other five ^^ectors 
all have their peak percentage i.n the youijiger age categories: Distributive and 
Personal service^ in the youngest category 15-24, and Transformative, Producer, 
and Social services in the 2S-34 category- 

Another examine the age distribution is to look at the direction 

of change in relativv. ..ize from the youngest to the oldest age category. In 

I 94 ■ . - 
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rERCHNT.-- D I .^TP. I BUT 1 0?: OF ACli uROUPS 3Y SECTC'R A,Nl) IM^USTRY, 
TOTAL LA3CR FORCE. 1^60 AS'D 1970 



AG:' GROUPS 

Scct.trs ;i:ul Inu.;strics i5-24 25-54 "^^-44 45-54 , 55-64 

1960 1970 1960 1970 1560 197U 1960 1970 1950 1970 
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Ex^tractive it moves fairly regularly upward, from 5.7 to 6.1%, but for Trans-* 
^formative there is a jump from 27.5% to 36.6% in the 25-34 category, after which 

it declines *to 32.4% in' the oldest interval. The pattern for the Distributive 
.sector*. is quite different, falling frpm 26.3% in\the 15-24 category to 20.6% in • 

the next oldest one, after which there 'is little ^(an^e. This steep drop is .due 

almost entirely to the influence^of retail trade, whicji drops ^from 18.1% (nearly 

one-fifth of the entire labor force) to 10.3%. / / 

*• t I 

} 

The profile for Producer services^ shows a slight rise to 9.2% in the 
•25-34 category, followed by a modest decline to 7.1% in'the oldest category. ^ 
Socral services has. the flattest of- all prof i les with two percentage points 
encompassing the range. Personal services begins higfixC13;3%) , then drops . 
sharply Cto 7.6%) in the 25-34 category, after. which it rises Steadily. 

in terms of the age distribution^ the Dis tri^butive sector* in particular, 
as well as Personal and Producer' services , are likely to fee entry, sectors , while 
the other^sectors have their strongest representation in the next elder category, 
save for I:;<tractive, which reflects its declining importance within the total, 
•labor -force by its age distribution. 

Tables IV-2 and IV-3 provide the same distributions for male and fema-e, 
and we need not go over them in the detail that was" given for the total population. 
The sex effect mainly is sharpened,-, .especially for the male§. For the latter, 
the Distributive declines much more, with retail having a remarkable drop from 
20.5%^in the 15-24 category to 10.3% in thev25-34 category, after which it'leve s 
off. Similarly, Persoiil|. services drop from 11.3% to 5.3% for the comparable aj.-fe 
categories. The major difference between the sexes is in Producer services where 
the male gain over the age range is countered by a sizeable female decline, fron 
12.7% in 15-24 group steadily down- to 7.4% iri-the 55-64 group. Personal services 
also differs, in that females have somewhat higher percentages in the oldest age 
category than the youngest one. 

The intercensal changes are more pronounced by sex than for the total . 
labor force. Many 6f the sectors and industrie3 show relatively little change 
for the 1960-1970. period, but aftpr all a decade is not vfery long a time for such 
changes to happen. Distributive .^services * for males is exceptionally stable, and 
Transformative also is quite stable. The decline for males in Extractive between 
1960 and 1970 occurs for virtually all age categories and the same is true for 
the increase in Socia-1 service^. For female? the decline in Trans fprmative. is 
important for the first three age groups but- after that the last two show irittle / 
change. ' The pronounced decline in Personal services is present for all age ^ \ . 
categories. Social services have the widest gains for females, present in all age 
categories . \ . 

' .There is another way to present Ifrie age distribution by sex: a graphic 
presentation by age-sex pyramids. In. Appendix C each of the sectors and indus- 
tries, used till now, are given for 196b an^^ 1970. for the five age , categories 
15-64, plus the 65 and ovaer group. The presentation is in percentage rather than 
absolute terms, so the volume of each pyramid in 1960 equals that in 1970. 

In glancing through these 88 age-sex' pyramids , it is immediately apparent 
how much variation there is in the sector and industry distributions. The thin 
band representing females in 'the Extractive' and Transformative sectors vividly 

96 . 



Tabie IV-2 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AGE GROUPS SY SECTOR AND INDUSTRY 
TOTAL MALE L\BOR FORCE, .I960 AND 1970 



Sectors ;iiul Industrict^ 



15-24 
1960 1970 



25r34 
l'960 1970 



35-44 45-54 55-64 

1960 1970 1960 1970 i960 1970 



I. EXTRACT! 1^5 

1) ARriculture 

2) Minings 

II. neAA;SF'omTii/E 

3) Cortst ruction 

4) Food 

5) Textile 

6) Metal 

7) Michincry 

8) Chemical 

9) Misc. manufacturing 

10) Utilities 

III. :7isrRiBarii/E seri/ices 

11) Transportation 

12) .Contmun ication 

13) Kholesaie 

14) Retail . 

II/. ?^0^\XZI^ SERl/ICES 

15) Banking 

16) In-surancc 

17) Real Estate 
tt.": ' 18) Engineering 

19) Acco^anting 

20) Misc. business serv. 

21) Lelgal services 

SOCIAL SERl/ICES 

22-1 MedicaT servicesv 

< 23) Hospitals 

24) Education 

25) Welfare 

26) Nonprofit 

27) Postal services 

28) Gove\Timent 

{ 29) Misc„ social serv. 



PERSONAL SERl/ICES 

30) Do me St ic services 

31) Hotels 

32) Eating 5 drinking 

33) Repair ' 

34) Laundry 

35) Parber S beauty shop 

36) Entertainment 

37) Misc. personal serv. 
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. Table XV-3 

PERCENTAGE DlSTKIBimON OF AGE GROUPS BY SHCTOR AND BY INDUSTRY, 
TOTAL FEMALE LABORS' FORCE, 1960 AND 1970 



15-24 



25-34 



35-44 



45-54 



55-64 



n. 



nr., 



1) Aijriculture 

2 ) Mining 

Sy Construct ion 
4 T Food 

5) Textile 

6) Mct'al 

7) Mich'incry 
81 Chemical 

9) Misc. manufacturine 
10) Utilities , - 

- jn Transportation 
\2\ Communication 
n) Wholesale 

14) Retail 

hoVUCER SERVICES 

15) BanWinp 

16) .Insurance 

17) ' fteal Estate 

18) Engineering ' 

19) Accounting " 

20) Misc^ business serv. 

21) Legal services 

SOCIAL SERVICES 

22) Medical* services » 
^ 23) Hospitals 

24) Ejlucation 

25) Welfare 

26) Nonprofit 

27) Postal, services 

28) Government c 

, 29) Misc. social serv. 

PtilSONAL SERVICES 

30) Domestic services 

31) Hotels 

32) Eating ^ drinking 
3-3) Repair 

34 ) Laundry 

35) Barber 6 beauty skop 
3b) Entertainment 

\37) Misc, personal serv. 
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iiVdicatos the prcpondsrancc of malcii, excepting for textile, which is female 

donjinatod. Domestic service shows a reverse patt^rii, with males the slender 

band. ' ' ; 

f . ''I 

It is unnecessary to comment on each of the sectors and industries, 
for the graphic presentation is plain enough. Some general comments, however,' 
are warranted:- ' 

^ • :^ • * . ' ■ 

/) In the youngest-age c-itegofy, 15-24 ,^ females often have a fairly 
broad base^ thus resembling a general - a^e-sex pyramid, but malGs frequently hav3 
a '^notcftt effect, -due to the low representation in the youngest age group. This 
is understandable for indus tri es such as engineering, legal and medical which 
require a long training period, but It al^o is present in many Transformative 
industries. ' , * 

* 2) Only a' few of the pyramids display ^similar configurations on the 

male and female sidles. In other words, in nearly all sectors and industries 
there is a clear difference in both the magnitude of sexual representation by 
age as- well as the configurations the distributions assume. The sexual division 
of labor is manifest in most of the pyramids. ^ 

3) The 1960 and 1970 pyramids are, as could^be expected, not strikingl 
different, especially since the percentage' mode of presentation does not permit 
representation of changes -in the size of the pyramids. For exrample, the 1970 
agriculture pyramid would be only 60% the size of the 1960 one if the absolute 
figures werev to be used. What is discernible in many of the pyramids is a 
tendency toward the flattening of the sides between 1960 and 1970,- that ir^ , for 
the proportion in the age groups to be somev/hat more equal. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of the growth of the population age 
groups between i960 and 1970. More properly, we should speak of the change in 
the size of the five age groups, 15-64, during the decade, for we are not using 
a cohort ^approach; that is, taking the 15-24 age groups, for example, in 1960 
and noting the ^^survivors*' ten- years later in the 25-34 age group. This approach 
is useful for the total population, but in the labor-force, where many people, 
particularly females, enter, leave and re-enter a number of times, it is not 
warranted. . Therefore, we will simply compare'how many ^')crsons were in an age 
group in I960, with the number in 1970 and compute the) f^ercentage change. To 
illustrate from Table IV-4, che sample size .for the total 15-24 age gro.up is 100, 
675 compared to l'?0,115 in 1970, a difference of 39,440 or a 39.2^ increase. 
(These figures are from the 1% Public Use Sample^^rid they differ from the - 
published census reports not only because' of s-a^pling variation, but also, because 
of other differences, i.e., 'the * omission in our. sample of person^ al located to 
industry and occupation in 1970." See Appendix A for a discussion of the 1960 and 
1970 samples.)/ ' . . 

/ * t - • " 

There are striking differences in Table IV-4, differences that are due 

to a number, o^ factors ; size of the population in the initial period, changes 

in participatiO(n rates during the decade, etc. The range of tlie total population 

is from a 39.2% gain in the youngest age group to a. decline of 4.6% in* the 35-44 

group. This decline is due wholly to the males, where there was a decline of 

nearly 1.0%. Outside of the 15-24 group, all the male age categori^ showed quite 

low increases or, in the* one instance, of decrease. In contrast, the females,^ 

except for low growth in 'the 35-44 groups, have high percentage Jains. They hod 
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Table IV-4 

PERCENT CHAN'GE "IN AGE GROUPS IN LABOR' FORCE, 19,60-1970^ 



Ago Group 



Total 



Male 



Female 



L5-24 
25-54 
35-44 
45-54 
55-04 



39.2 
10.6 
-4.;6. 

11 .'3 

16.6 



26.5 
2. 8 

-9.7 
5. 3 
8.0 



58.4 
30. 1 
6.0 
23. 0 
35. 5 ' 
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twice the percentage increase ofjiaies in the. youngest age group (a remarkable 
58. 4"^ increase!) and, in terras ofreTative gain, the difference between the sexes 
is even greater in threo of the other four groups. Unquestionably, the major 
ieason for these large differences is the substantial increase in female 
participation rates'during the sixties, already mentioned in Chapter IK Since? 
no prior decade had such a gain C8.9 percentage points, according' to Table II-6) 
it seems unlikely that there will be any future decade that will witness a's large 
a gain.' To that extent, the 1960^1970 period is unusual.. , ' 

In any event, the percent change in age groups^ is. so different that • 
thi.s - factor must be carefully taken into account when considering the relationship 
of age to sectoral transformation during the 1960-1970 period. Our attempt to^do 
so is- presented in the next section. 



The Shift Approach as Applied to Age and Sectoral Transformation 

The analyses of the age-sex, distributions »of sectors and industries for^ 
the 1960-1970 period have been useful, but admittedly they are limited in what 
they can tell us, particularly in addressing the question of change." At this 
point; what is needed is a standai'd by which to evaluate the 1960-1970 change. 
The -familiar pr act-ice^ of formulating an expected change ^and then comparing it 
_ with- the actual change .is cur point of departure. ' ■ \ 

•The standard proposed for the expected change is a simple one;, namely, 
the -growth rate' of the to'tal employed jfopulation for each of the five age.; 
categories (15-24, 25-34, 35-44, 45-54., 55-64). In other words, the'basic^ 
assumption/ is that the five age categories for all sectors and all industries will 
grow at ,the same rates, as the respective age categories .for the total population. 
Against these expected changes can^be placed the actual 1960-1970 growth. Tlie 
difference between the two sets of figures will tell us the extent to which age 
categories for each sector and industry grew more or less rapidly than, expected . 

' • The sfatistical tcchniciue applied here is known as the "shift'* technique 
Huff (1967) has applied it to consumer market analysis, while Perloff, et al . 
(1960), Fuchs (19S9.) and Creamer (1945)* have used it for industry' location studies 
The specific prjcedirre can be explicated b^ reference to Table IV-5. (It is the 
same for Tables 1*^-6' and IV-7.) At the foot of the table are the values of the 
growth sectors (k) for the five age groups, each representing the intercensal 
change for, the entire employed population. For example, for the 15-24 age group-, 
the value is 1.3917S6, meaning that jfhe nujaber of persons aged 15-24 ^incrgased b/ 
59^o during the 1960-70 period. In contrast, the value for the 35-44 age group 
was .954030, a decrease .o(f about S% during the decade. 

1 . • . - 

! Rxaminv^g the 15-24 age (group for jhe Extractive sector, columns J and . 
2 give the numbers (the 1% sample figures) Imported for 1960 and 1970.^ Colunin 5 
is the'actual 1960-1070 change while co lumn '^4 ,' Expected Value\1970'> is the 
.product of the 196o/figures and'the k value (8164 x 1.391756 = ll,362).c Column 5 
is the expected chailge 1960-1970 (11,362 - 8, 164 =;3,198) had this age category 
changed exactl)^ as 'dxd the total 'employed in the 15-24 age category. Column 6, 
the Net Shift, is siim^ly the subtraction of the actual from the expected. In 
this case it totals (6,133 because of the negative sign for the actual <;:hange. 
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Table ,IV-S 

.NET 'SHIFTS Or A^E GROUTS OF the TOTAL UdOR Ml BT SECTOR A.\:i INjuSW.^I 



EKTRACrm 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 



Agric, forestry, fishing ^ 
• 15-24 

25-54 

J5-44 

45-54 
_ 55-64 ■ 

Mining 
1j-24 
. 25-34 
35-44 , 
45-54 \ ' 
55-64, 



7493 


4498 


' -2995 


10,428 


, 6849 


3916 


•2933 


7574 


8658 


4650 


-4008 


8260 


9554 


5514 


.. 4040/ 


10,63! 


7558 ■ 


5295 


-2263 


8314 


6^1 


7J1 


60 


934 


1612 


1337 


-275 


1785 


1819 


l'387 


, -432 


■ 1735 


1594 


1492 


' '-102 . 


1774 


881 


914 


' • 33 ■ 


1027 



Construction 
15-24 
25-34 
'35-44 ' 
45-54 
. 55-64 • 
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4766 


5670 


904 


6633 


' 1867 


■-963 


. 9192 


9410 


^21? 


10,165 


973 


' -755 


10,453 


'9737 


-716' 


9973 


-480 


-236 


8485 • 


9269 


'784 


9443 


958 


•174 


,5369 


5996 


627 


, 6261 


892 


-265 



' ' Actual Expected Expected 

Labor Fofce Change Value Change" Net Percentage 
Sector i Industry 1960 ' 1970 195l)-7Q ^ 1970 / 1960-70 Shift 'Net .Shift 



8164 


5229 


•2935 


11,362 


3198 


•6133 


-12.2^ 


8461 


5253 


-3208 


9357 


896 , 


-4104 ■', 


- 8,2 


10,477 


6037 


-4440 


9995 


■ -482 


-3958 


.• 7,9 


11,148 


7006 


-4142 


17,407 


1259 


•5401' 


-10,8 


8439 


6209 


-2230 


98,41 


1402 


•3632 


7,2 



2935 -5930 -11.8 

725 -3658 ' • l-l 

-398 -3610 " ■ 7.2 

1079 -5119 -10.2 

1256 -3519 . ■ 7.0 



263 -203 ■ - .4 

171 -446" • .9 

- 84 -348 ■ .7 

180 -282 - .6 

146 -!13 -'.2 



15.24 • 3r,603 38,5^9 6946 43,934 12,'381 . -5435 -10. 

■ 25-34 ' 53,466 54,500 1034 59,125 5659 -4^25 , -9.2 

. 35.44 . 60,499 53,423 -7076 57,718 -2781 -4295 ■ 8.6 

45.54 ' 48,559 53,522 496J ' 54,CU ' M82 -519 - 1.0 

55.64. , ■ 28,070 32,885'. 4815 32,735 4665 150 ^ .3 
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.3 

4 
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Sggy ^ Industry 

Food 
16'U ■■ 

3S-44 . ' 
45-54 
I 'SS-64 

-Textiles 
13-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

■ fetal 
15-24 
25-34 

,35-44" • 
'^5-54 
^ 55-64 

Kachinery 
15-24 . ' 
25-3^ 

15-44 ■ 

45-54, 

(55-6^ 

Cheaical' 
. 15-24 
25-34 
. 35-44 
45..5I 
55^54 
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-1632 
.145S 
. 639 



3230 


3793 


• 563 


4496 


1266 


- 703 


43~?3' 


4297 


• .86 


4M7 


464 


- 550 


568?" 


4530^ 


-1157 


5426 


-261 , 


- 896 


5216 
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-265 


5805 ' 


589 


- S54 


2819 


3420 


601 


3287 


468 


' 133 



3.0 
5,7 
3.3 
2.9 
1,3 



1.4 

1.1 
i.8 



2722 3432 ' 

5496 • 5136. 
6436 5304 
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\ 
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1363 ' 1534. ., . 171 



1738 ' ^489' 

5395 325 

J23J - 156 

2S15 296 

1S90 227 
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34.3 
26.3 
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4.7 
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-13.1 
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-17.1 


1 


6188 
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233 
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1.6 
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1.6 


6.0 
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1900 
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18.1 
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■1.0 
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. 22 
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•1.1 
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12.532 2462 11.860 : 1690 772 -1,5 7,6 



PRODUCER SERVICES , ' ' • „ ■ ,„ , 

'15-24 ■= , .7679 12,157 4478 10.687. 3008- 1470 . • 

. 25-34 ■ I 'm\ 13,652 3841 . 10.849 \ 1038 2803 , -6 

35-44 ^^6 11,840 ■ 2324 9079 ' - 437 276 . . ' • 

5-54. 8030 n,007. ' 2977 .8937 907 . . 2070 . • , ■ 

• - 5613 ^ .7185' 1572 6546 / '93^ , 639. 1.3 ' lU 



ft 

.8 14.2 

25:34 . 2605 3850 l^lii ""^ ■ ' -J"? 

. . ' 2059' 2950 891 ,1964 . - 95 986 ^ 2.0 ■ . 
- IW 23 86 619 , 1967 200 . 41 . . 

jj.^J ./li rai MXi: 7M 190 .4 15,4 



.5- -lO..! 
.3 - 5.7 



25.34 2785 iyi\> iJ5 •5*^0" *" : n , 

35.44 ' 2581 2711 130 2462 , - 119 249 ' . ■ . 

45-54 . ■ ' 2083 2634 551 2318 ., 235 m ^ • 1 • ^ 

"j/J . , \ ^An 571 \m 200 71 \ .1 ' 5.9 
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^ ^ Actual Expected ' Expected (jiit Shift as 

Labor Force Change ' Value Change 'Net Percentage . Percentage of 
Sector S Industry I960 1970 ' 1960-70 1970 1960-70 Shift Net Shift 1960 Sue , _ 



293 


499 


206 - 


408 


626 


867 


■ 241 


692 


527 


724 


197 


503 


320 


539 


219 


356 


201 


331 


IJO 


234 



Real Estate 

■ 15-2^ 452 701 249 629 

25-- 824 1050 226 911 

■ ^' 1290 1411 121 1231 

.54 1500 1902 402 ' 1669 
1412 1549 137 1647 

. . . ' ' 

Engineering, ^chitecture 
, ■ ■l?-24 
■ ■ '■ 25-34 
35-44 
45-54 . 
■ . 55-64 ' 

■ • ■ II 

00 Accounting \ 

W . ... 15.24 207 534 327 288 

25-34 426 804 378 471 

35.44 399 572 17^ 381 

45.54 , 289 458 169 322 ' 33 .136 .3 

■ 55.54 ' 200 276 76 233 ' 

^Miscellaneous Business Services 

15.24 . 1304|' 2685 1381 , 1815 

25-34 1916 3160 1244 2119 

■ ■ ' 35-44 1995 5703 708 ^ 1903 

. . 45.34 ■ 1465 2390 925 ' 1630 

' . 55-64 943 1376 433, 1100 

' ' ■ ' " ' 

T24 ' 353 532; W ' ■ ill 

• "-34 629 •100L. 3f2 695 56 3 ■ • 

J5.44 665^ 769 104 635 - 30 - 134 .3 20. 

45-54 ' 606 698 . ?2 675 69 23 . - ■ 

S . I24 ' 555 131 495 ■ 71 60 .1 . H.2 



177 


72 


.1 


15.9 


5/ 


Id' 


5 


16.9 


CO 
- ri 


loU 


4 


14.0 




1X\ 
l}3 


I*} 


15.5 


235 


^ 98 


^. .2 


-.6,9 


IK 




,2 


-^l.l 




If 3 


.3 


■ 28.0' 






4 


41.9 






,4 


" 57:2 


JO 


97 


.2 ■ 


41.3 


81 


1 246'' 


.5 


118,3 


45 


333 


.7 


78.2 


- 18 


191 


■ .4 


47.9 


33 


135 


.3 


47.1 


33 


43 


.1 


2I.S 


511 


870 


1.7 


66.7 


203 


1041 


2.1 


54.? 


- 92 


800 


1.6 


40.1 


165 


760 


1.5, 


' 51.9 


'157 


276 


.6 


, 29.3 
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Recwr 5 Industry 


( . 

/ 

Labor Force 
1S60 1970 


Actual 
. 0>ange 
1960-70 


Expected 
Value 
1970' - 


Expected 

Change 

1960-70 


Net 

Shift • 


Percentage 
Net Sfiift 


Net Shif^ an 
Percftntflpe nf 
1960 Si:e 


SOCIAL SERVICES 




f 












15-24 


14,372 ■ 28,-679 


14,3p7 


20,002 ' 


'5630' 


8677 


■ 17.3' 


60.4 


25-J4 


22,12i 33,489 


11,363 


24,468 


'2342 


9021 


.18.0 


40.8 


35-44 


25,505 32,902 


7397 


24^,332 


4173 ' 


8570 


17.1 


33. 6~ 


. 45,54 


' 23,587 33,575 


9988 


26,250 


2663 


•1 7325 


14.6 


31.1 


• 55-64 

J, 


15,116 22,548' 


7432 


17,628 


2542 


4920 


9;8 


32.5 



Medical, Health 

15-24 

25-34 

35-4* 

45-54 
' 55-! 



\ 15524 
■1S-34 

" 35-44 
45-54 
55-64, 

a I 

Eduean^o 



CDnt'.'.ud 







V 












1056 


2771 


1715 


1470 


414 


. 1301 


2.6 


123.2 


1621 


2671 


IdSO 


,1793 


172 ■ 


878 


1.8 


54.2 


2348 


3232 


884 


2240 


- 108 


' 992. 


2.0 


42.2 


2142 


3468. 


1325 


23 84 , 


2^2 . 


1084 


2.2 


f 50.6 
44.5 




2383 ' 


904 


1725 


■ '246 


US8 


1.3 





3613 


5964 


2351 . 


'5028 


1415 


, 936 . 


1.9 


25.9 




3966 


•5840 


' 1854 


, 4408 


422 


1432 


2.9 


35.9 


4 


3778 


5206 


. mi 


3604 ■ 


.- 174 , 


1602 ' 


3.2 


42.4 


1 


■3539 


.5099 


1560 ■ 


, 393^ 


■ 400 


1160 


2.3 


32.8 




' 2228 


t 3655 


1427 


' 2598 


•70 


1057 


2.1 


■ .47.4 





5634 


12,989 


7355 


7841 ■ 


;207 




7351 


14,200 


6849 


8129 ■ 


778 




7542 


12,387 


4845 


7195 


- 347 




. 8194 


11,535 


3341 ■■ 


9119 


925 


--A 


5232 


8380 


3148 


6102 





5148 10.3 91.4 

6071 !2.1 82.6.. 

,5192 10.4 68a,'' 

2416 4.8 29.5 

2218 4.5 4J.S 



737 


1274 


537 ' 


1026 \ 


■ 289 


248 


.5 


33,6 


1126 


1626 


500 


1245 


119y 


381 


.8 


i33.8 


1294 


1731 


437 


1235 


- 59 


496 


1.0 


38.3 


1333 


.. 1718 


385 


1483 ' 


ISO 


235 ■ 


,5 


17,6 


U68 


1486 


318 


1362 


194- ■■■ 


124 


.2 


10.6 
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Sector ^ Industry 


Ubor 
' 1960 


Force 
1970 ' 


Actual 
Change 
1960-70 ■ 


Expected 
Value ^ 
1970 '• 


Expected 
1960-70 


Net; , 
. Shift 


.Percehtaje 
Net Shift ' 


Net Shi^t as. 
Percentage of 
'i960 Si:e 


lionprofit 






—i 

4 










i' 


•lS-24 


373 


m 


215 


519 


' 146 


1 69 


. .1 


IB, 5 


25-34 


440 


540 


100 


486 " 


' 46 


54 


.1 


12, Si 


35-44 


■ 525 


''v 576 


53 


501 ' 


- 24 


77 


.2 


■ 14, r 


45-54 . 


577. 


^662' 


85 ■ 


642 




^. 1(1 






55-64 


'mi 


516 


109 


475 






.1 


10,1 . 



/ 



00 

cn 



Postal 
•15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 

■ ^ 55-64 

Covernmen: 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 



15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 



375 


743 


368 


'522 


. , 147 4 


■ 221 


.4 ' 


S8.9 


1160 


1159 


- 1 


1283 


„ 123 


-■124 


• - .2 


' -10.7 


1829.., 


1731 


-.,98 


1745 


84 


- 14 




- .8 




2216 


787 


m 


fl6l.. 


•626 


1.2 


. 43.8 


'740 


1082 


342 


863 


123 • 


219 


.4 


29.6 



2465 


4077 


1612 


3431 


966 


645 


1.3 . 


26.2 


6168 


6960 


792 


6821 


'"■•553 


139 


.3 


2.3 


7865' 


7615 


- 249 . 


• 7503 


' - 362- 


113 


.2 


1.4 


6182 


8506 


2324 


6880 


698 


1625 


3,2 


26.3 


3739 


4816 


1077 


4360 


621 


456 


.9 


12,2 


Professignal i 


1 












119 


273 


■ 154 


165 


46 


108 


.2 


90.8 


274 


493 


219 


303 


29 


.190 


.4 


69.3 


324 


421 


97 


.309 


- 1'5 


112 


.2 


34.6 


191 


371 


180 


. 213 


22 


■ 158 


.3 


82.7 


123 ' 


230 , 


107 


: 143 


20 


87 


.2.;' 


70,7 



} 



'PER,SONAL SE- VICES 



15-24 


13,473 


18,638 


5165 


'18,751 


5278 ' 


- 113 


■X 


- .8 


25-34. 


12,430 


11,344 


-1086 • 


13,746 


,1316 


-2402 


-4.8 


-19^ 


35-44 


15; 953 


12,159 


-3794 


15,220 


-^733 
1772^ . 


-3061 ' 


-6.1 


-1912 


45-54 


■" „ 15,700 
11,149 


13,875 


■182S 


17,472 


-3597 


-7.2 


-2f.9 


55-(^4 


10,856 


293 


13,002 


1853 


-2145 / 


-4.3 ■ 


.1S.2 
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ector 6 Industry 



Actual Expe'cted Expected 
Labor Force Chpg« Value^ Qianee Net 
I9b0\^ 1970 .'li>60-70 1970 . 1960-70 



' Net Shift as 
Percentage Percentage of 
Net Shift 1960 Size 



— r 

Dootistic 
'lS-24 
]5'54 
JM4 
4W4 
55U4 

Hotel 

15-24 
, 25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

Eiting, Drinking 
15-24. 
25-34 . 

■ 35-44 
45-54 

' 55-64 

Repair 

15-24' 
■ 25-34 

■ 35-44 
45-54 

* 55-64 





2331 


-1663 






.. 


113? 


-1446 






3: .4 


161. 


-1903 


3^53 


' iol 
475 


4206 


244? 


■1757 




3642 


269: 


- 949 


.4:47 


605 



876 

m 

1243 
1505 
''i 1336 




1434 
2031 
-2204 
1813 
1018 



933 
■118; 
1649 
1568 

930 



I3i:: 
11c: 
lit- 

14K 



454 
240 

- 81 

- 102 

- 66 



1219 
953 
,1188 
1671 



1883 4l9 

2008 , -/23 

1870 - 334 

1871 '1 5S 
1204 186 



893 
766 
1084 
1373' 
1056 



1996 
2246 
2103 
2017 
1187 




V19 
-1742 

' -l554 



•6.4 
-3.4. 
-3.5 
.4.5 
-J.l 



-66,7 
-49.6 
.53.1. 
-42.7 



343 
91 
57 
170 
222 



V 



3779 


8439 


: 4660 


52J9 \ 


1480 


3532 


■3571 


39 


.,J?06 . 


' 374 


4462 


i-4o:o 


• 392 


'■'4257 


- 2 05 


4057 


V4095 


• 38 


4515 


458 


2.403 


2623 


220 


2802 ' 


399 



562 
215., 
-'iOl 
2C4 
169 



Ill 


,2 


12.7 


149 


..J 


17.3 


- 24 




■ 1.9' 


- 272 


- .5 ' 


■18.1 


- 28B 


.^.6,' . 

1 


,-21.6 

1 


31 81) 


6.3 


84.1 


- 335 


-w ■ 


■ 9,5 


- 187 


-A 7 


- 4.2 


- 420 


-.8 . 


-10.4 


-■ 179/^ 


- .4 . ' 


- 7.4 



3 



2,\ 
235 
■146 
17' 



1306. 


. 368 


- 413 


1307 


125 


- 541 


1573 


- 76 


489 


1745 


^ 177 ' 


. 372 


1085 


155" 


- 29 



J, 
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^ctor 5 I ndustry 



Actual Expected Expected 
Labor Force Change Value ' Change ' Net 
1960 1970 1960-70 1970 ■ 1960-70 Shift 



Batber 
15-24 
25-34 
JS-44 
45-54 . 
55-64 , 

Entertainment 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
■ 45-54 
55-64 ■' 



761 
' 1008 
. 1385 
1090 
'> 669 



1410 

m 

9S4 
939 
7i9 



1569 
1424 
1103 
1240 
786 



1861 
971 
901 
976 
B20 



416 
282 
ISO 
117 



451 
78 
S3 
37 

101 



Miscellaneous Personal Senices 



1059 
1115 
1321 
1213 
780 



1962 
988 
910 
1045 
839 



• Net Shift 85 
Percentage Percentage of 
Net Shift 1960 Site ' 



293 
107 
- 64 
•123 

■an 



552 
95 
44 
lOi 
120 



15-24 . 


,.281 


332 


51 


"1- 


110 


25-34 


V "343 


369' 


26 


379 


'36 


35-44 


540 


356 


- 184 


515 


- 25 


45-54 


&22 


468 


- 54 


581 , 


59 


55-64 


432 


404 


- 28 


504 


72 



510 
309 
•^18 
Z7 
6 



lor 

17 
9 

69 
19 



-V.59 

-;io 

- 159 
.-,113 

- 100 



I.O 

;6 

- .4 



- .2 



■.3 
,2 
,2 



67.0 
30,7 
-15.7 
2.5 
.9 



7.2 
1.9 
.9 
7.3 

2.1? 



-21.0 
- 2.9 
-29.4 ■ 
-21.6 , 
-23.1 



TOTAL, 



••614,055 690,472 76,417 ^90,472 76,417 150,131 ^ 99,9 



L. » 1.105851 
25-34 

JS-44 " '^^^^^^ 

i,, 1.112897 
4b-b4 

k,. » 1.166178 



. 118 

ERIC 
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e SHIFTS OF AGE GROUPS OF THE , ^l^LE Ikl FORCE By^SEntJR AND INDUSTRY. 1960.19J0 



1 



J ■ cv...t.^ Net Shift as 

S r' Net. Percentap Percent;.. 



Labor Forc^_ Change^^ Value l^jajge^ ""^^ n^t Shif t I960 Siit 

Sector \ Industry_ 



. tafor rorce tn«'SB »•-- gin 7n <;hift 
v.... . , 196C ■ 1970 1060-70 1970 1960-70 Shm 



IVmm. ' iW- ■ 2759 92S4 ■ ' 1938 M697 /-18.1 •^'^'\. 

K 7i 75 6 -^/w '"^ ,,,, 11 1 . -4 .2 

s". ■'■■^ ■ 7626 4701, .2925 784? ^ ^ . .jj, 

_ / , 999S "25 .J670 10. 2 " ^^^ ]^ .jj.g 

55. J 7637 5724.^-1913 S24S ■ 608 -2521 ^. , 

Apic. forestry, fishin| ' ^^^^ . jsjg , i784 

■ 6128 ■ 347J -2655 6392 174 

- • ^619 4047 .3572 688? ; 

^ . .-• W73 4938 -3535 8918 '\ 

55-M ■ ' ^'^M «56 -1928 7324 ■ . 540 

15-24 . 581 623 . • . . . j, .20.f 



^4565 


-17,6. 


;58.1 


-2829 


-10.9 


-46.2 


■2835 


-10.9 


■ -37.2 


-3980 


-15.3 • 


-47 ;0 


!-'246? 


. 9.5 


-36.4 



■ ni2 1295 . 417 15 -1 - , 

• - • - 1522 1387 - 135 I ;f . . ^ 

5S.64 " 853 . 868 .15 921 68 .- 53., 

TRANSFORMATIVE ' ' ,„ -1985 - 7.^ ' ' ' 

15-24 23, 128 ' 27.268 4140 21, ' » . ' , -2,9 

j • 43,167 43,139.:. 28 4 , .50 .2.8 

5-4 • <M45 41.009 ;-5836 2 ' , ^ ■ . .j, 

, 45.54 ^ ,37,643 40.383 2740 3 , j g ,4,3 

55-64, ' 22,856 25,666 2810 .24.67^ 1819 991 

V , 

4402 5195 793 " 5568 ' ; 1166 ' - 373 ; ^ ; 

8770 8929 159 ,,'9019 " " g , 2.3- 

... 17- 9182 .735 8958 - 959 

„iiS> i« Sins' 420 336 I'J ^'^ 

45-54 7988 874^ 756 &40 " ■ 5 2.4 

55.64 • ■ 5120 5650 '530 ' 5528 - 408^ • ,122^ 



15-24 
25-34 
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Actual Expected ' Expected 



Net Shift as 



00 
ID 



..■ - r 

' v>ecior ^ incusiry 


Labor Force 
1960 1970 




Value 
' 1970 


Chance 
1960-70 


Net ■ 
Shifct' 


■ PerceiOfe 
Npt Shift 


Per.ccntage of 
1960 Size 


Food 














1 






Tno? 


' 1/14 






- 552 ' 


921 


- 3 S 


-44,2 . 




5 0^0 


Mi 


-1KQ 


Of 10 




-1262' ' 


- 4 9 


-J4.9 • * . 




3669 


2365 






■ 355 ' 


- 949 


- 3 7 


-25.9 




3132 


2340 










- ^ 7 

Off 


-130 S 




1821. 


1613 




11/00 






. 1 4 
• ill 


-19 4 


Textiles ■ 














\ - 




IQ J A 


1406 


1473 


0/ 


LI I 0 




- 305 


- 1 2 

^ 1.4 


-21.7 




1790 


1626 


" 1D4 


1041 


C) 

, j1 


_ lie 
" no 


. R 


' .12 n '' 




2098 


1499 


- DjV 




■ iVJ 






-l8 9 


. ^ 4b-54 


1975 , 


1609 


- jDO 


i\}f)} 






. 1 R 

• 1»0 




b5-o4 


1248 


1310 




1j4/ 


00' 


, '^7 
• Of 


1 


- \ 0 

J* u 


Metal 




- 
















2IC0 . 


2780 












5.9 


^5-34 


4819 


{ 4468 


- jJl 






- 400 

r 




-10 I J 


35-44 


. 5633 


4535 




DUOO 






- 2 1 




45'S4 


4381 


S023 


kAl 


4011 


7*^n 


^<4K 


1 A 


9 4 


.. 55-64 


2547 


' J189 




iiO\} 




^ J J 


17 


17.2 


' ■ Machinery 
















20.9 


15-24 ■ 


4503 


6639 


2136 


' m 


1193 


943 ■ 


''3.6 


25-34 


10,547 


12,270 


1623 


10,950 


303 ■ 


1320 


' 5.1 


12.4 ■ 


V ' ■ • 35-44 " 


-11,554 


10,673 


- 381 


10,436 . 


-1113- 


237 


,9 


2.1 ' 


45-54 ' 


'8435 


10,?95 


1960 


8878 


.443 


■■■1517 


U 


18.0 '■ ■ 


■ . 55-64 


4967 


5827 


'860, 


5362 


395 


465' 


1.8 


9.4 


> , , Chemical 


















, 15-24 '■ 


787 


1119 


332 


. 995 


208 


, 124 


.5 ' 


15.8 


25-34 


2561. 


■■ 2331 


- 230 


2634 


. 73 


- 303 


■ 1.2 


-11.8 


35-44 


,2815 ■ 


2217 


.. 598 


2543 


-272 


326 


- 1.3 


-11.6 


45-'^4 • 


, 2204 


2251 


47 


2320 , 


il6 


- 69 


- .3 


- 3.1 


' 55-64 


1165 


1250 


85 


1258 


93 


■ 8 




" ■ .7 



Sector S Industry 



Labor Force 
1960 1970 



' Actual 
Change 
1960^70 



Expected 

Value 

1970 



Expected 

Oiang'e' 

1960-70 



Net 
Shift 



Pcrcen aje 
N^t a Jt 



Itiscellaneous Hanufacturing 
















15-24 


7126, 


•7374 


248 


9013 


1887 


-1639 . 


- 6.J 






oy/u 


9075 


105 


9225 


255 


- 150 


- .i 




■ ^ 35-44 


9064 


S51S' 


. 549 


818/ ■ 


- 877 


328 


I.: 




45-54 


7824 








ill 


- i3i 


1 A 

- l.U 




55-64 


4629 


5457 


828 


4997 




460 


' 1.8 


•I ' 


■ C 

Utilities 


















15-24 


721 


974 


- 253" 


, 912 


191 


■ 62 


.'2 








1979 


- 11 


2046 


,55 ' 


- 67 


- .3 




' 35-44 . 


2095 


2023 


- 72 


1892' 


. - 20! ' . 


131 


■5 




45-54 


1704 








flQ 




1 KtV 


14.' 


• 55-64 


1359 




111 

• 


. 1467 


108 ■ 


97. 




- 7. 


>DlSTRIBi;riVE SERVICES 








• 










15-24 


16,610 


22,508 


5898 


21,009 


4399' / 


1499' 


,5.8 


i.a 


-2';. '54 




22,414 


936 


22,037 


609 


^377 


1.5 


1.8 


. 35-44 ■ 


23,351 


21,280 


-2071 


21",{I92' 


-2259 . 


188 , 


.7 


- .8 


45-54 


19,928 




'1100 






Hi 


c 


s 

f 0 


. ' 55-64 


13,271 


14,263 


992 


14;327 


' 'l056 


64 


- .2 ' 


- .5 

* 


Transportation ' 


















15-24 


2078. 


2572 


494 


• 2628 


550 


- 56. 


.' .2 


■ 2.7 


2V34 


5467 


5249 


- 238 


5643 


156 


- 394 ■ 


- 1.5 


- 7.2 


35-44 ■• 


6796 


5556 


-1240 


6139 


- 657: 


- 583 • 


- 2.2 


- 8.6 


": 45-54 ^ 


5987 


S9J1 


- 56/ 


6301 


. 314 , 


- 370 


- 1.4 


- 6,2 


55.64 


4404 


3941 . 


- 463 


4754 -■ 


\. 


- 813 


■ 3.1 


-18.5 


CoBRinication 


















15-24 / •■ 


517 


, 1077 


560 


654 


137 


423 .... 


1,6 


81.6 


25.34 


1490 


1614 


124 


1532. 


. 42 . 


82 . 


.3 


5.5 


35-44 ■ 


,1126 


1435 


309 


1017 


■ 109 


^418' 


1.6 


37.1 


45-54 . ' 


589 


'992 


403 


620 


31 


372 


1.4 


63,2 


55^64 . 


■ 398 


399 


l' 


430 


32 


- 31 


■ .1 


- 7.8 



ihift as 
/i ■'!ntage of 
lfcv< Size.- 



Continued- 



r 



■J- 



Continued 



10 










.■'•ctu: 


Expectec 


, 

Expected 






'let -hift M . 




' .,abor Farce 


Ciani: 


Value 




Net 


f srcentaje 


•erc^:ntage of 






1970 


1560-7 


1970 


I960-- 


Shift 


Net '.lift 


1960 Size ^ , 




" ;i6;) 


3114 


951 


2736 


573 


378 


,1 13 


< *t r 

7 5 




4297 


5348 


1051 


4419 


122 


929 




]L6 


-"1- 


, 4729 


5163 


43' 


4271 


■ 458 


"892 




18.3 




3828 


5021 


119; 


,4029 


201 


H992 


; i 


2S.9 




2387 


, 3150 


77: 


2577 


190 


58J 


2.- 


24.4 




i:,852 


15,745 


389: 


14,991 


3139 


754 


1.3 


6.4 . 


s . 
- \i. 


1C,154 


10,203 


49 


1(),443 


289 


■ 240 




■ 2.4 ' 


f 


10,700 V 


9126v 


■1574 


9655 


■1035 


- 539 • 




- 5.0 




9524 


9152- 


■ 372 


10,024 . 


500 


- 872 


-3.4 


• 9,2 




6082 


6763 


681 


6566 . 


. 484 


197 


J 


U 


cr ICES , 










- 










2458 


4073 


1615 


• 3109 


^ 551 


964 


1,7 


39,2 


V 

^ \ 


6248 


8090 


1842 


6426 


178 


1664 


-1,4 


26.6 




5842 


70Q2 


1160 


5277 


■ 565 


1725 


6.6 ■ 


29.5 


- 


4966 


6271 


130S 


5227 


261 


1044 . 


4.0 


21.0 




3823 


4422 


599 


4127 


304 


295 


1.1 


7.7 


if' 


690/ 


1086 


396 


873 


f 183 


,213 


,8 


30.9 


— ■ .4 




1924 


619 


.1342 


'37 _ 


. 582 


2,2 


44.6 


3.' 14 




1362 


397 


872 


■ 93 ' 


490 


1.9 


50.8 




948 


1046 


9S 


,998 


50 


*8 


,2 


5.1 




807 


'918' 


111 ' 




64 


47 


.2 


5.8 




513 


656 


143 


649 


136 


7 




1.4 


:5-:.. 


J93 


1688 


- 105 


* 1844 , 


51 


■ 156 


- ,6 


- S'J 


.i5~- 


1678 


1695 


17 


1516 


■ 162 


179 


.7 


10.7 


45- 


L243 


1547 


304 


1308 


65 


239 


.9 


19,2 




779 


833 


54 


. 841 


• 62 


■. 8 




- l.O 



1 Oi^ 

ERIC 



127' 



ERIC 



Sictor , , ..;Li5tr 



La'- 



Actljal HJcpt 
Change 'aK' 
1960-73 .V 



Enected 
CLinge Net 
l?aO-"0 Shi'f' 



Pe'rce: 
Net S; 



Contbu' 



Net Sr.h as 
PercCTta[s c-. 
1S60 Size 



Real c£ -ate 
15-24 
25-34 
■ 35-44 
45-54 
55-64 ■ 



22. 

11 

m: 

'9S: 



633 



IJl 

61 , 
26 , ■ 
■:S6L 



2U 


5S 


73 


.3 


33,2 


58f 


)c 


45 


2 


7.9 


716 


'79 


105 


.4 


12.9 


mi 


52 


104 


.4 


10.6 


•079 


80 . 


'-70 


-.3 


.7,0 



Enjineer, Architect :e 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44' 
45-54 
55-64 

Accounting 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
'i-64 



20^. 


376 


172 


2S8 


54 


118 


545 ' 


^37 


192 


561 


■,6 


176 


449 ; 


620 


171 


406 


-43 


214 


267 


o5 


18B 


281 


14 


174 


176 


■■;34 


106' 


192 


14 


92 



110 


275 


165 




323 


539 


216 


33: 


269 


318 


49 


243 


198 


252 


54 


20t 


142 


165 


23 


153 



29 
9 

-26 
10 
11 



136 

207 

75' 

44 

12 



57.8 
32.3 

47,7 
65.2 

51,7 



123,6 
64.1 

22.2 
8.5 



tscellaneous Business Sen.Lces 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45.54 
; 55-64 



67c: 


1280 


604 


85 3 


179 


13:3 , 


2012 


699 


13^1 


38 




1681 


436 


11!''. 


-121 


93: 


1417 


485 


9s: 


49 


63; 


873 


241 




50 



.425 
661 
557 

4J6 

1 



1.6 
2.5, 
2.1 
1.7 
.7 



62.? 
50.3 
«.7 
46.8 
50.2 



!2H 



Legal 



15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-Si 
55-6 



45 


49 


4 


57 


12 


397 


557 


160 


■408 


11 


CI 


485 


64 


380 


-41 




413 


20 


414 


21 


26o 


340 


54 


309 


23 



ic; 



;6 
.4 



■17.8 

J7.5 

24.9 
.J 

10.8 



Continue- 



Continued 



— — — ... 


..abo: Fo^ :o 
,360 :9]0 


Actual 
1P60-70 


iiitpec'.eii 

-'0 




• 

Net 
Shi:: 


lorci'ntaje 
Net Sfiift 


■ 

Ncr Shift as, 

i'er:;entage of 
■ I9fc'j Siie 


SOCIAL SEP' 


.!S 














15-24 


^iS'S 'IS-' 


^438 


,563 


1374 


3064 


11.8 


59.0 


25-31- 


i3,6:, 


j335 


; . .64" 


li'i ■ 


2986 


11.5 


24.3 


35-44 


13,^73 ;i5,2er 


i98a 


: ,993 




3273 


12.6 


24,6 


. 45-54 


ic,7:..s ].;,97: 


4-57 . 


;.,,278 


563 


3694 


14.2 


34.5 


53-64 


7,0T1 9,82J 


:752 


",(!J4 


563 


2189 


8.4 


31.0 



15-24 


171 


172 


201 


:i6 


45 


156 < 


.6 


■ 91.2 


25-34 


637 


739 


102 


635 


IJ 


84 


.3 


13.2 


35-44 


1094 


1104 


!^ 




-li/j 


118 


.4 


^ 10.6 


45-54 


905 


1149 


244 


353 


48 


196 


.8 


^21.7 


55-64 


662 


lic: 


139 


715 


53 


86 


.3 


13.0 


Hospital 












307 


1.2 


42.9 


15-24 


716 


::l3 


497 


506 




25-3.; 


1248 


::l9 


271 


1284 


36 


235 


.9 


18.8 


35-4: 


1053 


im 


35 


953 


-1G2 


13" 


.5 


13.0 


45-5. 


884 


1120 


236 


930 


46 


\%' 


.7 • 


?1.5 


ss-e- 


■ 637 


■:.4 


227 


688 


51 


\h 


.7 


27.6 


Educatio; 


















15-2 


2\]i 


4736 




2'04 


C 


:cj2 


7.8 


95.0 


2S-J 


jfa6? 


6; 




3773, 


• ;o4 


:335 


9.1 


64.2 




2832 


47 .:f 


; ^ !i 


'V:i 


-274 


2:'^1) 


.8.3 


75.9 




2475 


37.: 

2:,;2 


.237 




130 


ii;i7 


4.3 


44.7 




1768 


•084 




!41 


513 


3.6 


ft ^ 



4- 



IS-: 


351 




116 




93 


25-3' 


720 




72 


'40 


20 


35-4- 


"33 


940 


207 


^62 


-71 


•r . 


'12 


717 


5 


-iS 


37 




J7 


70( 


129 




46 



7.1 

7.2 
37.9 
-4.5 
14,4. 
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Continued 



Sector i Industry 



Labor Force 
1960 1970 



Actual 
Change 
1960-70 



Expected 

Value 

1970 



Hon Profit 






81 


15-24 


184 


265 




■ 233 


290 


55 




255 


518 


63 


45^54 


302 


338 


36 


55-64 


250 


290 


40 


Postal 






169 


^15-24 


336' 


505 ^ 


25.J4 ' 


1058 


810 


1 00 

-188 


35-44 


1644 


1431- 


-213 


45-54 


1206 


1870 


664 


55-54 




871 


286 


Govemaent 








iS-24 


1231 


1942 


711 


25-34 


4551 


4980 


429 


35-44 


5444^ 


5379 


-65 


45-54 


4103 


, 5823 


1720. 


55-64 


2516 


3304 


788 



Miscellaneous Professionals 

15-24 62 125 63 

25-34 180 311 134 

35-44 221 296 75 

45-54 128 2« 

. 55-64 76 135 . 59 



Expected 

Change 

1960-70 



fiet 
Shift 



Percentage 
Net Shift 



Net Shift as 
Percentage of 
, 1960 Sire 



233 


49 


32 


> 


242 


7 


48 




230 


-25 


88 


•J 


313 


16 


20 




270 


20 


2tr~'" 




425 


89 


80 


.3 


1088 


30 - 


-218 


-.8 


1485 


-159 


-54 


-.2 


1269 


63 


601, 


2,3 


631 


46 

' 


240 


.9 










1557' 


326 


385 


1.5 . 


4680 


129 


300 


1.2 


•4917 


-527 


462 ! 




4319 


216 


1504 


5.8 


2716 


200 


588 


2.3- 


78 


16 


47 




185 


,5 


129 ■ 


1 J 


■ 200 


-21 


96 ■ 


1 


135 


,7 


" 108 




82 


5 . 


53 





17.4 
20.4 
34.S 
6.6 
8.0 



23.8. 
'20.6 
-3.3 
49.8 
41.0 



31.3 
6.6 
8.S 
36.7 
23,4 



75.8 
71.7 
43.4 
84.4 
69.7 



FEiOTAL SERiflCES 

15-24 
{ ■ 25-34 
' 35-44 

4S-S4 . 
, 55-64 ," 



5941 
5758 
6464 
6623 
5000 



8669 ;2728 

5292 -466 

5042 -1422 

5543 -1080 

4508 -492 



7514 
5922 
5838 
6971 
5398 



1573 
164 

-626 
348 
398 



1155 
-630 
-796 
-1428 



4.4 
-2.4 
-3.1 
-S.5 
-J.4 



19.4 
-10.9 
-12.3 
-21.6 
-17,8 



Continued- 



ERIC 



Continued 



\ 



Sector \ Industry 

Dooestic 
15-24 
2S-J4 

45-54 
55-64 

Hotel 
15-24 
■25-34 
: 35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

s 

Ealing, Drinlting 
,. ]5-24 
25-34 
35-44 > 
45-54 
55-64 

Repair 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
; 45-54 
55-64 



Labor Force 
1960 1970 



Actual Expected E-xpected 
a.ange Vilue Change Net 
1560-70 1^0 ' 1960-70 Shift 



736 


■3^8 


-338 » 


931 


195 


307 


76 


-231 ' 


316 


Q ' 

7 


322 


105' 


-217 


'291 


.31 


459 


1 7 k 


ICC 




1.1 


447 


20S 


-23j 






504 


626 


122 ■ 


6.'7 


133 


398 


,427 


29 


409 


11 


528 


402 


-126 


477 


-51 


664 


533 


-131 


699 


35 ■ 


■683 


536 


-147 


737' 


54 


1607 


4029 


2422 


2033 


426 


1501 


1309 


8 


1336 


37 


1596 


1348 


•248 ' 


1441 


•155 


1775 


1430 


-345 


1868 


93 


1278 


1077 


\201 


1380 


102 


1292 


166/ 


369 


46J4 


342 


1894 


1815 


-79 


1948 


. 54 


2026 


• 1654' 


-372 


' 1830 


•156 


1671 


1640 


-31 ■ 


1759 


38 
■75 


943 


1062 


119 


1018 



-533 
-240 
-186 
>309 
-275 

•U 

18 
.•75 
-166 
-201 



m 

.29 
-93 
-438 
•303 



27 

-}33 

-176 

-119 
44 



i Nc: Shift 35 
Percentage Percwtage of • 
Net Shift 15o() Size 



-2.1 

-.7 
-1.2' 

-i.l 



.1, 
-.3 
-.6 



.7.7 
-.1 

-1'.7 
-1.2 



.1 
-.5 
-.7 
-.5 

.2 



-72.4 
-78.2. 
■-57.8' 
-67,3 
-61.5 

/ 

-2.2 
4.5 
•14.2 
-25.0 
-29.4 



.124.2 
-2.2 
■5.8 
.24.7 
-23.7 



2.1 
-7,0 
.8.7 
-7.1 

4.7 



Laundry 
. 15-24 
25-34 
35.44 
45-54 
55-64 



425 


342, 


.83 


538 


113 


, -196 


-.8 


-46.1 


557 


328 / 


•-229 ■ 


573 


16 


-245 


-.9 


. -4i.0 


663 


•386 \- 


■277 


599 


-64 


■213 


-.8 


■ -32.1 


608 ■ 


535 


«73 


640 


32 


-105 


-.4 


•17,3 


442 


419 


-23 


477 


35 


• ' 58 


-.2 


-13.1 



Continued- 
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continued 









Actual 


lixpected 


Expect f;d 






r 

Net Jhut as 




Labor Force 


Change 


Value 


Change 


Net 


Percentage 


Percentage of 


Secloi* ( Industry 


|1960 


' 1970 


1960-70 


J — 


iyou-/u 


oniit 


Net ohiit 


lybu oize 


Barber 


D 
















15-24 


t ill' 




-26 


301 


,63 


-89 . 




-37,4 




4/3 


509 


3b 




14 


LI 




' /• ' 




391 


397 


5 


353 


I'D 

-38 


44 




n X 




511 


'378 




538 ^ 


n 


-loO 






55-64 


442 


368 


-74 


Ml 


5b 


1 nn 


-.4 


')A 7 


Entertainment 


















'15-24 


.956 


1208 


252 


1209 . 


253 


■ -1 / 


- 


,.1 


25-34 


573 


598 


25 . 


f Art 

589 


16 


9 


■ 




35-44 


■ S82 


533 


-49 


526 


-55 


7 


* 


1.2 


45-54 


6S3 


599 


-54 


687 ■ 


34 






1 7 f 

-13.5 


55-64 


' 530 


609 


79 


^ ,572 


42 


37 

i 

1 




7.0 


Hiswllaneovis Personal Services 














■ 


15-24 ^ 


' 183 


193 


10 


231 


,48 
7 


-38 


1^ 


-20.8 


25-34 


255 


230 


-25 


262 


-32 




-12.5 


35-44 


356 


217 


-139 


321 


-35 


' -104 




-29,2 


' 45-54 J. 


.282 


254 


-28 


297 


15 : 


-43 




-15.2 , 


55-64 ( 


235 


229 


•6 


254 


19 


• -25 '■ 




-10.6 


TOTAL 


411,806 


429.908 


1«^102 429,908 


18,102 - 


25,993 


i99.9 





15-24 



1.264833 



25-34 



1,028428 



35-44 



.903245 



45-54 



1.052520 



55-64 



1,079587 



r.». 



Table lV-7 f 

■ NET SHIFTS OF Tlir. TOTAL FI;M\LE WBOR FORCE BY SKTOR AND \mmi, 1960-1970 



— — Actual Btpecte3 Expected [ ] ' ' Net bhitt as" 

Ubor Force • Change Value Qiw ' '^^^ ' Percentage Percentage of 
Sector 5 Industry I960 1970 1960-70 1970 1960-70 ^ Shift Net Shift 1960 Siie 



Exmcni/E 

15-24 
25-34 
J5-44 ' 
45-54 
55-64 

Agric, forestry, fishing 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

Mining 
15-24 
25-34 
55-44 
•15-54 
35-64 



m 


672 


-176' 


1343 


495 


-671 


-2.9 


-79,1 


•83S 


552 


-283 


1087 


252 , 


-535 


-2,3 


-64,1 


1146 


695 


-451 


1215 


69 


-520 


, -2,3 


-45.4 


1153 


681 


-472 


•1418 • 


265 


-737 


■ -3,2 


-63.9 


^802 


, 485 


-317 


1087 


285 


-602 


-2.6 


•75.1 



7S8 ■ 


564 


-194 


1201 


443 


-637 


-2.8 


-84.0 


721 


443' 


-278 


938 


217 ■ 


-495 


-2.2 


-68.7 


103? 


603 


-436 


1102 


63 


-499 


-2.2 


-48.0 


1081 


576 


-505 


, 1329 


248 ' 


-753 


-3.3 


-69.7 


774 


439 


-335- 


1049 


275 ■ 


-610 


-2.7 


* -78.8 



90 


108 


18 ■■ 


142 ' 


52. „ 


-34 


- .1 


114 


'109 


-5 


149 


35 


MO 


• ' - .2 


107' 


92 


-IS 


113 


6 


■21 , 


- .1 


72 


105 


33 


89 


17- 


16 


.1 


28 


' 46 


18 


38 


10 , ■ 


■ 8 





55-64 . 

Construction 
15-24 
25-54 
35-44 
4v54 
55-64 



■37.8 
-35.1 
-19.6 
22.2 
28.6 



15.24 8475 11,281 .2806 13,425 .4950 -2144 -9.3 -25.3 



10,299 11.361 1062 13,403 3104 -2042 -8.9 , -19.C 
13,654 12,414 ' -1240 14,479 825 -2065 ' -9.0 -IS.' 



25-31 

l^'.Si io'.sie 1 3, 139 2223 13,422 2506 v -283 -1 .2 , -2.6 



5214 7219 ?005 7065 1851 154 .7 3.0 



364 


475 


.111 


577 ■ 


213 


;r02 


• .4 


-2B.0' 


422 


481 


59 


549 


127 


" -68 


- .3 


-16.1 


536 


555 


19 . 


568 


32 


-13 


- .1 


■. -2.4 


497 


525 


28 


611 ' 


114 


-86 


- .4 


'-17.3 


249 


346 


. 97 


337 


88 


9 




3,6 



Continued— 



Continued 



Sector and Industry 



^abor Force 
I960 1910 



Actual 
Change 
1960-70 



Expected 
Value 
1970 



Expected 
(iange 
1960-70 



Net 
Shift 



Percentage 
Net Shift 



Net Shift as ■ 
Percentage of 
1960 Siie 



Food 
15-24 
25-54 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

Textiles 
15-24' 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 



743 
930 
1424 
1113 
605 



6B7 
704 
862 
926 
577 



-56 
-226 
-562 
-187 

-28 



117,'' 
1210 
1510 
1369. 
820 



434 
280 
. 86 
256 
215. 



-490 ■ 
•506 
-648 
-443 
-243, 



1824 


^^2320 


496 


2889 ■ 


' 1065 ■ 


-569 


2593 


2671 ■ 


78 


33)5 


782 


-704 


3589 


.' 3031 


■558 ■ 


3^06 


217 


-775 


3241 


3342 


101 


3985 , 


744' 


-643 


1571 


2110 


539 


212? 


558 ■ 


,'-19 



-2.1 
-2.2. 
-2.8 *. 
-1.9 
-1.1 



J. 



2.5 
-3.1 
-3.4 
-2.8 



-65.9 
-54.4 
-45,5 
-39.8 
-40.2 



V 



-31.2 

-27.2 
-21.6 
-19.8 
-1.2 



ID 



Ketal 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64' 



622 


652 


30 


985 


363 


677 


668 


-9 


681 


204 


853 


769 


-84 / 


904 


51 


603 


807 


■204 • 


741 


138 


283 > 


382 


99 


383 


100 



-333 
-213 
-135 
66 



-1.4 
- ,9 
-.6 
.3 



-53.5 
,-31.5 
-15.8 
10.9 
-.4 



Machinery 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 



1831 

2327 
3076 
2047 

753 



2965 
2855 
2903 
3170 
1356 



1134 
528 
•173 
1123 
603 



2901 
^3029 
3262 
2517 
1020 



1070 
702 
186 
470 
267 



54 
-174 
-359 
653 
336 



.3 
-.8 

-1.6 
2.8 
1.5 



3.5 
-7.5 
-11.7 
31.9 
44.6 



Qiemical 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 



462 
509 
574 
415 
198 



597 
528 
536 
533 
284- 



135 
19^ 
-38 

118 



732 
662 
609 
510 
268 



270 
153 4»( 

35 

95 

70 



-135 
-134 
- 73 

23 
16' 



- .6 

- .6 

- .3 
.1 



-29.2 
-25.3 
-12.7 
5.5 
8.0 
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- Omtinucd' 









fctual 


Expected 


Expected 






Labor Force 


Change 


Value 




Net 


DCClOr L| illUUoU/ 




iQ7n 


1960-70 


1970 


1960-70 


Shift • 


MISC. nijjj 










. 1333 


■370 




2283 


3246 


953 


3616 


25-34 






642 


' 3321 


769 


' -127 


•35-44 


?tTC 

3335 




186 


3537 




-10 




' • 2/00 




.77.^ 


34 26 


640. 


133 


/ " 






58iy 


!1930 

'A 

V 




83 


llf 1 1 it 1PQ 










202 


■ .209 




346 


339 


-7 


548 


' 23-J- 




26C 


-29 


376 


87 




JS-4.. 


:67 


23. 


-.30 


283 


It? 


-40 


45-S; 


214 




63 


263 


49 


14 




131 


15: 




176 


47 


-27 












5124 


t- 


15-24 


8774 ■ 


14,353 






457 




7014 


8346 


1332 


> 9128 


2114 


-782 


35-44 


9974 


10,496 


522 


10,577 


. 603 


-81 


45-54 


9420 


11,687 


2267 


11,583 


2163 


104 


55-64 


■ 5339 


7508 


2169 


7235 


1896 ' 


273 


Transportation 








947 


349 




15-24 


598 


1027 


429 


80, 
. 2'Of' 


25- 34 ' 


594 


977 ■ 


383 , 


773 


179 


35-44 


666 


. 821 


155 


\ , 706 


40 


115' 


4S-S4 


S38. 


744 


20& 


662 


124 


. 82 


55-64- 


543 


380 


37 


' 465, 


122 


-85 



Percentage 
Net Shift 



Net Shi ft" as- 
Percentage of 
I960 Size 



■ .9 

■ ,5 

- .2 

J 

.1 

- .1 



2.0 
-3.4 
- .4 
.5 

1.2, 



,3 
.9 
,5 

.4. 
-,4 



I 



-16.2 
-5.0 
- .5 
4.8 
5.8 



-60.4 
-40.1 
-17.2 
6.5 
-20,6 



5.2 
-11.1 
- .8 
1.1 
5.1 



13.4 
34.5 
17.3 
'15.2 
-24.8 



■ / 
./ 

14^ 



CoETimication 

15-24 

25-34 
■ 35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

Continued 



1393 


2057 


664 


2207 


814 


' -150 


-■,7 


-10.8 


1096 


1029 


, -67 


1426 


330 


-397 


-1,7 


-J6.2 


787 


1024 


237 


835 


48 


189 


.8 


24.0 


682 


753 


76 


838 


156 


-80 


- ,3 


-11,7 


361 


385 


24 


489 


■ 128 


-104 


r 


-28.1 
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. j^^- ^^^^^ . .Net Shift as 

' Udo: Force Change Value Oiange Net Percentage Percentace of , 

•0,.,. , 19eO 19-/0 1960-70 1970 1960-70 Shift Net Shift l960 Sue._^ 

Wholesale it I 1.3 

15.24 1023 .«16J3 610 1620 597 ■ ^ 

966 1268 302 12S7 291 1 " • 

It ' UB3 U60 , 277 1254 • .H : " 

- . 1031 m 450 1263 237 • • , 

It 547 874 327 741 194^ ' 133 24.3 

5760 9638 3878 9124 \.. 3364 • 514 2.2. 8 9 

il «58 5072 ■ 714 . 5672 1314 - " ■ ' • 

3I44 7338 7191 '1<7 7782 ., 444 - , -2. " • 

4- ■ 7169 8704 1535 8815 1646 - *. , 

. 4088 5869 1781 5540 1452 .329 1.4 , 8.0 



15-^4 5221 8084 2853 8270 3049 ■ • • . 

-3^ ■ 3563 5562 1999 4637 1074 , ■ • 

3674 4838 1164 3896 22 25.6 



1790 2763 973 



45-54 • 3064 4736 1672 3767 703 969 4.2 

973 2426 636 , 337 1.5 l«. 

^ls-24 2044 ^ 3106 1062 3238 1^ -132 "-.J ' jj'^ 

li 1300 1926 626 ' 1692 , 39 ^ ■ ■ • 

55-44 1094 1588 494 1160 :/ ' 

45-5 819 ■ ^ 1340 521 1007 !■ ' 

55-64 - 423 * 706 283 ' 573 , 150 133 .6 ^^'^ 

' l"r • 1823 2358 ■ 535 2888 10.. -2.3 -J^.l 

- 992 1232 240 1291 ^ ' " ' ' 

3^- '^OJ 957 • ; 

j; ..A MOT w in^T 193 , 54 o*'* 

55-64 
Continued- 



840 10,87 247 1033 193 • * 

424 641 217. 575 151 66 . 3 1S.6 
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Actiual 


[xpecied 


Expecttd 






Net Shift as , 




Ubor force ' 




Value 


Change 


Net . 


Percentage 


Percentage of 


Sector - 5 Indusiiy 


1960 


1970 


' 1960-70 ' 


1970 


1960-70 


Shift 


Net Shift 


1960 Siic 


Real Estate 


















• 15-24 


232 


350 


118 


367 


135 


-17 


- .1 


-7.3 


25-J4 


252 


417 


165 


328 


76 


83 


.4 


35.3 ' 


35-44 




570 


95 


504 


29 




.3 


13.9 


45-54 


CI C 

bib 


/Ol 


246 


633 


118 


)28. 


.6 


< 

, 24.9 


SS-M, 


413 


540 


127 


560 


147 


-20 


- ,1 


■4.8 


Engineer., Arch. 


















15-24 


89 


123 


34 


141 


52 


-18 


- .1 


■20.2 


■ 25- J4 


81 


130 


49 


lOS 


24 


25 


.1 


30.9' 


35-44 


78 


104 , 


26 


S3 


5 


21 


.1 


26.9 


45-34 


3) 




31 


65 


12 


19 


.1 ' 


35.8 


,55-64 


23 


47 ' 


24 


31 


8 


16 


.1 


69.6 


Accoiffiting,, 


















15-24 ' • 


97 


259 


162 


' 153 


'S6 


. 106 


.5 


1119.3 


25- J4 


103 


265 


162 I 


.134 


31 


131 


.6 


127.2 


JS-44 


130 


254 


124 ' 


138 


8 


116 


.5 


89.2 


45-54 


fli 


im 


115 


112 


21 


94 


.4 


103.3 


55-64 


58 


• 111 


53 


79 


21 


32 


.1 


55.2 


Hisc, Businsss Serv, 


















15-24 / 


628 


1405 


777 


995 


367 


' 410 


1.8 


65.3 


25-34 1 


603 


1143 


545 


785 


' 182 


363 


1,6 


60.2 


.., 35-44 


750 


1022 


272 


795 


45 


227 


1.0 


30.3 


45'^54 


5'35 


973 


440 


655 


122 


318 


1.4 


■ 59.7 


55-64 ^ 


111 


503 


, 192 


421 


110 


82 


..4 


26.4 


Legal 


















15-24 


308 


483 




488 


180 


■ -5 


i;6 




25-34 


232 


444 


P 


302 


70 


142 


.. .6, 


61.2 


35-44 


244 


284 


MO 


/259 


IS 


25 


.1 


10.2 


45-54 


, 213 


285 


72 


262 


49 


23 


.1 


10.8 


55-64 


138 


215 


77 


187 


49 


28 


.1 


20.3' 
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Actual 


Expected 


Expected 






Net Tift as 




labor Force 


Ciange 


Value 


Qi.inRe 


Net 


Percentage 


Percentage of 




* 1960 


1970 


1960-70 


1970 


1900-70 


Siiift 


net Shift 


1960 Size 


SOCIAL SERVICES ' 










— — -nr" — 




19i 




15-24 


9183 


19,052 


9869 


14,546 


5363. 


4506 


49./ 


25-M 


9828 


17,856 


8028 


12i791 


2963 


5065 


22,0 


51.5 


35-44 


. 12,227 


17,636 


5409 


12,966 


739 


4670 


20.3 


38.2 


45-54 


12,872 


18,603 


5731 


15,827 


2955 


■2776 


12.1 


21.6 


I. 55-64 


8045 


12,725 


4680 


10,902 


2857 


1823 


7.9 


22.7 



/ 



0 



143 



Medical Health 
15-24 , 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

Hospital 
15-24 
25-341 
■ 35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

Education 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

Welfare 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-34 
55-64 



685 


2399 


1514 


1402 


■ 517 , 


997 


984 


.1932 ■ 


948 


1281 


n297 


651 


1254 


2128 


874 


1330 


\ 


798 


1237 


2319 


1082 


1521 


284\ 


798 


817 


1582 


765 


■ 1107 


290 


475 


' 

2897 


4751 


1854 


4589 


1692 


■ 162 


2738 


4321 


1583 


,, 356 3 


825 


758 


2723 


4116 


1393 


2888 


165 


1228, 


2655 


3979 


1324 


3265 


610 


714 


1591 


2791 

« 


_ 1200 


2156 


565 


635 


3496 


8253 


4757 


5538 


2042 


'2715 


3682 


8071 


4389 


4792 


1110 


3279 


4710 


7679 


2969 


4995 


285 


2684 


5719 


7323 


2104 


7032 


1313 


79i 


34 64 


5528 ■ 


2064 


4694 


1230 




386 


805 , 


. 419 


611 


225 


194 


406 ' 


834 ■ 


428 


528 


122 


306 


561 


791 


230 


595 


J4 


196 


621 


1001 


380 


764 


143 


237 


591 


780 . 


189 


801 


210 


-21 



4.3 
2.8 
3.5 
3.5 
2.1 



.7 
3.3 
5.3 
3.1 
2.8 



11.8 
14.3 
U.J 

3.4. 
3,6 \ 



.8 

l.J 
.9 

• 1,0 

• .1 



112.7 
66.2 
63.6 
64,S 

. 58.1 



5.6 
27.7 
45.1 
26.5 
39.9 



77.7 
89.1 
57.0 
13.8 
24,1 



50.3 
\7S.4 
%9 
38.2 
-3.6 



S 
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Actual 


Expected 


Expected 


• 




Net Shlf 




Labor Force . 




Value 


Oianje 


Net 


Pcnentagc Percenta 


Sector 5 Industry 


1960 


1970 


1960-70 


19/0 


1960-70 


Shift 


Net Shift 


1960 S 


Nonprofit 


















15-24 


189 


323 


154 


299 


110 


24 




12.7 


25-34 


205 


250 


45 


267 


62 


-17 


- ".1 


-8.3 


35-44 


270 


260 


-10 


286 / 


16 


-26 




-9.6 


45-54 


275 


324 


49 


338 / 


63 


-14 


-'l 


-5.1 


55-64 


157 


226 


69 ' 


213 


56 


13 




8.3 


Postal 


















15-24 


39 


238 


199 


62 


23 


176 


.8 


4S1.3 


25-34 


102 


289 


187 


133 


31 


156 


.7 


152.9 


35-44 


185 


JOO 


US 


196 


11 


104 


.5 


56.2 


45-54 




346 


123 


274 


51 


72 


J 


32 3 


55-54 


155 


211 


36 


210 


55 


1 




.6 


GoveiTiQent 


















■ 15-24 


1234 


2135 


901 


1955 


721 


180 


\ 8 


14.6 


25-34 


1617 


1980 


363 


2105 


486 


-125 


- ,5 




35-44 


2421 


2237 


•184 


2567 


146 


-330 


-1.4 ' 




* 45-54 


2079 

Lv {if 


2683 


604' 


2556 


477 


127 


• U 


6 1 


55-64 • 






289 


16r 


434 


-145 


» U 




M.isc, Soc. and Prof. 


















15-24 


^1 

d 1 


148 


91 


90 


33 


58 


\ 


IQl H 


25-54 




179 


85 


122 


It 


57 


• 4 


vV * U 


35-44 


103 


125 


22 


109 


6 


16 




15.S 


45-54 


63 


128 


65 


7" 


14 


SI 


t * 


81.0 


55-64 


47 


95 


48 


64 


17 


31 




66.0 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


















15-24 


7532 


9969 


2437 


11,931 


4399 


-1962 


-8.5 


-26,0 


25-34 


6672 


6052 


-620 


8683 


2011 


-2631 


-11.4 


-39.4 


35-44 


9489 


7117 


-2372 


10,063 


574 


-2946 


' -12.8 


•31.0 


45-54 


9077 


8332 


•745 


11.161 


' 2084 


-2829 


-12.3 


-31.2 


• 55-64 


6149 


6348 


199 


8335 


2184 


-1985 


-8.6 


-32.3 
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AoiT^ecied' bpc-ted Net Shift as 

Labor Force toje Value O.ange Net Percentage Percentage of 

sector 5 Indostn^ 1950 JJC^JSeo^TL-^^ 



Oomestic 
15-24 
25-34 
3S-44 



5258 


1933 


•1325 


5161 


1903 


-3228 


2272 


io:7 


-1215 


2957 


685 


-1900 


5192 • 


1505 


■1686 


. 3385 


193 


•1879 


3747 


2275 


-1472 


4607 


860 


-2332 


3195 


2485 


-710 


4350 


1135 ^ 


•1845 



Hotel 

15-24 

25-34 
• 35-44 
, 45-54- 

55-64 

Eating, Drinking 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

Repair 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

Laaidry 

15-24 

25 - 54 . ' 

5b'-44 

45-54 . 
, 55-64 

Continued"-" 



„^I4,0 -99.1 
■ -8.3 -83.6 



5S-W 



2 -58,9 
62': 2 
57,7 



372 


704 


332 


589 


217 


■ 115 


,5 


464 


675 


211. 


604 


140 


71 


.3 


717 


762 


45 


760 


43 






841 


570 


29 


1034 


193 


-164 


- ,7 


653 


7>4 


81 


885 


232 


-151 


- .7 



2172 


4410 


2238 


5441 ' 


1269 


969 


4.2 


2231 


2262 


31 


2904 


675 


-642, 


-2.8 


2866 


2722 


-144 


5039 


173 


-317 1 


-1,4 


2282 


2665 


383 


2806 


524 


-141 


- ,6 


112'3 


1546 


421 


1524 


399 . 

i 


22 


.1 










\ 

V 






142 


222 


80 


225 


83 


-3 




137 


. 193 


56 


178 


41 


■ 15 


,1 


178 


216 , 


33 


189 


11 


27 


. ,1 


142 


231 


89 


175 


33 ' 


56 


.2 


75 


142 


67 


102 


27 


40 


.2 



30.9 
IS. 3 
.3 

-19.5 
-23.1 



44.6 
-23.8 
-11.1 
- 6.2 
2,0 



-2.1 
10.9 
15.2 
39.4 
55.3 



513 , 


551 ■ 


38 


813 


300 


-262 


-1.1 


-51.1 


625 

986 


458 


-187 


813 


188 


-575 


-1.6 


-60,0 


698 


-288 


1046 


60 


-348 


-1.5 


■ -35.3 


960 • 


838 


-122 


1180 


220 


-342 


-1.5 


-55.6 


488 


637 


149 


661 


173 • 


-24 


- .1 


-4.9 
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Actual Exf«cted Expected ■ Net Shift as 

Ubor Force Qiange Value . Oianjie Net Percentage Percentage of 
Sector S Industry m 197Q 1960-70 1970 1960 - 70 aift M Sliift I960 Siie 



Barber 



o 



15-24 


525 


1357 


0 


825 




tin 

529 


2.3 


1 At 1 


25-54 


535 


915 


580 


696 


161 


ii7 


1 A 


no 0 


jS-44 


994 


706 


■ -2S8 


1054 


60 


OHO 






45-54 


579 


862 


283 


712 


133 




7 


?C Q 


55-64 


227 


418 


191 


• 308 


81 


110 


c 


s 


Entertainment 


















15-24 


454 


655 


' 199 


719 ' 


265 


-66 


-.3 


-14»S 


2S-J4 


' 320 


373 


53 


416 


• 96 


■43 


-.2 


-13,4 


35-44 


. 372 


368 


•4 


395 


23 


-27 


-.1 


-7J 


45-54 


236 


377 


91 


352 


66 


25 


.1 


8.7 


55-64 


189 


211 


22 


256 


67 


■ -45 


-.2 


-2J.8 


Hisc Personal Serv! 


















15-24 


98 


139 


41 


155 


5', 


-16 


-.1 


-16,3 


25-54 


88 


139 


51 • 


115 


, 27 


24 


.1 


27.3 


35-44 


184 


139 


-45 


195 


11 


-56 


-.2 


-30.4 


■ 45-54 


240 


214 


-26 


295 


55 


-81 


-,4 


-33.8 


SS-64 


197 


175 


-22 


267 


70 


-92 


-.4 


-46,7 


TOTALS^ 


202,249 


260,564 


58,315 


260,564 


58,315 


23,001 


ilOfl.O 





1^ 15-24 = 1.5S4018 
1^ 25- 54 1.301432 



^ 35-44 ' 1.060442 
1( 45-54 = 1,229582 
^ 55-64 » 1,555134 

/ 

; 
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The last two co liijnns- of Table iV-5 arc introduced as aids to interpret 
tation. The Percentage Net Shift column indicates the relative importance of 
e.'ich of the age categories in each of the sectors and industries for the total 
population. Thus, continuing with the 15-24 Extractive sector age group, the 
-12.2 means that nearly iDne-eighth of all negative change by sectors is found 
in this one a^e category (6,153 -r 5Q,151 = 12.2)! Since we are dealing with 
net^shifts, the. totals should add up to ^ 100.0 (actually +^99.9 in this case 
because of rounding error.) 

^. 

WTiereas the net shift column reflects the importance of any one age 
category for the total employed labor force, the last column indicates the 
importance of the net shift for each age category in a given sector or industry. 
Thus, •-7S.1 means that the net shift (-6135) was three-quarters of the 1960 
figure (8164). This is one of the largest differences in the entire table, 
but it is possible for 'the figure to be almost 0 (e.g., -0.5 for Transformative, 
55-64) . Colimins 7 and 8 show great differences between them in magnitude because 
the bases of sectors and industries are so different. 

•> 

Having explicated the procedures involved in the shift technique by 
reference to Table IV~5, let us state tjie case in general rather than specific 
terms. The shift analysis separates the actual change into two components: - 
the expected change and the net shift. The- expected change within sectors is 
the application of the growth rate of all persons in the age category to the 
actual 1960 sector and industry figures. This growth rate of the age category 
reflects many faccDrs — changes in the total population, changes in age and 
sex specific participation rates, changes in age of entry and of retirement. 
Now the assuinption of the expected change is that all such factors affect the 
groups equally witliin each sectov and each industry. Thus, the expected change 
component of the actual change may be viewed as divorced from changes caused by 
intersectoral movements of members continuing in the labor force, as well as the 
differential patterns of the incorporation \of entry cohorts into specific indus- 
tries and sectors. These latter types of changes are reflected in the net shift 
component . 

: There is another way of looking at this point . in ce age groups are 
distributed unequally across sectors in 1960 and since they increased at differ- 
ent rates over the 1960-1970 decade, the expected sectoral distribution of the 
labor force could be expected to differ from the 1960 sectoral distribution. 
Concoival:)!/ , this expected difference would account for the movement out of the 
Extractive and Transformative sectors and the movement into the services. Thus, 
it is possible that lihe sectoral transformation could occur solely or predomi- 
nantly as the. result of expected changes, i.e, changes in the size -of age-groups. 

^ J) 

This possibility is examined in Table IV-8. The actual 1960 md 1970 
sectoral distributions of the five age groups are shown, along with the ex]:)ected 
1970 distribution based on the differential growth of age groups. It is clearly . 
evident that the expected change^ alone do not yield a ^^transformation** pattern. 
The expected sectoral redistribution is so slight as to be insignificant. And 
the pattern of these slight changes are not as would be anticipated. If the 
employed labor force would have changed as ^'expected** between 1960 and 1970, 
there would have l)Ocn a movement into Extractive and out of Social services, 
the two sectors, that actually experienced the largest loss and gain, respectively. 
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Table TV- 8 



ACTUAL VliRSUS EXPECTED CflAiNGES IN THE SECTOR-.\L DISTRIBUTIOX 
OF TiiE LABOR FORCE, AGES- 15-64, FOR 1960 'WD 1970 



%, Point % Poin; 

Difference Dif ferene 
1970 Expected 1970 Actual 



Ifidiist r\- 
Sector 


Actual 1960 
Distribution 


Expected 1 970 
Distribution 


Actual 1970 
Distribution 


Minus 
Actual 


1960 
Dist, 


Minus 
Actual 


1960 
Dist, 


F.x t rac t i vo 


/ • 


6 


7. 


7 








-5. 


3 


Trans fo rmat i ve 


56. 


2 


35. 


9 


33. 7 






-2. 


5 


Pi s t r 1 but 1 vo Svcs 


. ^ 22. 


0 


22. 


1 


22.3 








3 


Producer Services 


6. 


6 


6. 


7 


8,1 


) 




1. 


5 


Social Services 


16. 


4 


16. 


3 


21.9 




5. 


5 


['ersonal Services 


11. 


2 


11. 


3 ' 


9.7 






-1. 


5 ■■• 


TOTALS 


100. 


0 


100. 


0. 


100.0 
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Thus, it is evident that the much ^lari;er percentage point changes m the last 
column of Tahlc IV-8 are due to sources other than changes in the size of age 
groups. In other words, it is due mainly to the new entry or re--entry patterns 
of members of the labor force and to the intersectoral shifts of existing labor 
force members as reflected by the net shift values. 

The net shift figure reflects the portion of the actual change which 
was affected by "deviations" from the expecfed pattern of industry and sectoral 
participation. The deviations include the movements from one sector or industry 
to another by employed persons, or the entry or exit of greater or fewer number 
of persons than expected. Ev6n more than the comparison of the situation in 
1965 when compared to 197Q as provided in Chapter III, the, shift approach is 
severely limited in what can be said about the origins of those entering or the 
destinations of those leaving particular sectors and industries. This, is a 
familiar problem for those who must rely upon cross-sectional data. To make 
definitive statements about inter-ihdustry mobility and its relation to age one 
needs longitudinal data such as that being accumulated in the Parnes study 
(1975). 

IVhat can we expect to get out of the shift share analysis? One lead 
is to link age structure to change of employment in a given industry. As we 
noted earlier in this report, the i960'5 showed a slower growth of employment in 
the Transformative sector as compared with the total labor force. As a result, 
the share of total employment in this sector decreased from 35.9% in 1960 to 
33.1% in'l970. The data in Table IV-5 show that four of the five age groups grew 
more slowly than could have been expected on the basis of the growth rates of 
these age groups in the total labor force. Only the oldest age group (SS-64) 
expanded an expected. 

The interesting finding of the differentiation by age is the fact that, 
the youngest age troup (15-24) showed the largest difference between actual and 
expected^'growth o? employinent . This suggests that with respect to the total 
labor force, relatively fewer new labor force entries find emplo>Tnent in the 
Transformative sector.^ (Whether this is by choice or not cannot be assessed with 
these data, but this point is not germane for our present purposes.) 

The pattern demonstrated by the Transformative sector is, of course, 
constituted by the patterns of its eight industries. llie one important exception 
to the sector. pattern is machinery, which is also the single most importanrsindus- 
tiy within the sector. This one industry accounts for 7.2 -percent of the tp^al 
positive net shift of the employed labor force and only the 35-44 age grou^ 
expanded slight ly less than expected. - • 

The relationship fcr the proportionately decreasing industries to havj 
less than expected growth in specific age categories holds in other sectors. It 
holds. for agriculture and mining in Extractive, transportation in Distributive 
services , domestic service, repair, laundry and miscellaneous personal services 
in the Personal services sector. In each of .these industries, all age groups have 
negative net shifts. The consistency of patterns is not as strong for the 
proportionately increasing industries,, where there are more cases of positive 
and negative net shifts within the same industries. 

men one examines the age categories, the absolute nun]{3ers by category 
vary considerably. There is no regular progression, as would be the case in a 
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life lablc, where each successive age group is smaller than the previous one. 
Nearly .ilwavs (Personal Services being an exception)^ the 15-24 category^ is 
smaller than the 25-34 category, because many persons of this age have not 
entered the labor force, as i.s graphically indicated by the "notch" in the age- 
sex pyramids. At the other end, the oldest "age category (with the one exception 
of domestic service] is smaller than the preceding category," But no such general- 
ities can he made for the three intermediate age categories; they are distribute! 
in many patterns. 

At the sector level, the results are as anticipated. The Extractive ' 
sector has a heav^' negative percentage net shift, accounting for nearly one-half 
(4(:).5'oj of the total.. Transformative has a negative total of 29,6%, and together 
with Hxtractive and Personal services (22.6%) it accounts for virtually all 
(9S.5%J of the total negative shift. In^the Transformative sector the youngest 
age categor>^ (15-24) is 17.2% less than expected- Within the sector, constructi')n 
foliovs the overall pattern closely, but food and textiles both have large 
negative magnitudes for nearly air age categories, Wiatever the reason, and it 
is probably linked to technological factors and changes in product demand, neither 
industry is able to attract its "share*' of workers. 

In [Personal services-, it is domestic service that has high negative 
figures for all age categories. Eating and drinking has an unusual pattern, for 
emplojTnent in the youngest age category expanded remarkably, the net shift being 
nearly as large [84.1%) as the total for 1960. The other age categories are- all 
negative, but not nearly enough to offset the 15-24- category. Whether it is 
true that youth will be served, it is here evident that youth will^serve, espe- 
cially in the fast-food chains that have grown so rapidly since 1960. 

Turning to the sectors .and industries with net shifts greater than 
expected, it can be no surprise that Social services is the dominant sector, with 
more than^i three-quarters (76.8%) of the total positive net shift. It is particu- 
larly notable that all individual Social service industries expanded^f aster than 
expccttu' (except for two age categories in postal services). Moreover, the 
majority of net shifts in the various, age groups throughout the Social services 
is at least one-third of the 1960 employment in each specific category. 

Lxamining the absolute figures for net shifts, we find nearly little 
difference in the three youngest age categories, and the drop-off to ago 55-64 
is not a sharj*) one. Education is numerically the largest industry within the 
sector, and above average growth was particularly important in the two youngest 
age groups. Government, the second largest industry within the sector, not only 
had less impressive growth but it vyas concentrated quite equally in the 15-24 
and the 45-54 age groups, a most unusual patternl The explanation for this is 
not known, but as we shall see, it is the consequence of the male distribution, 
since the female pattern is quite different. 

Producer services is the other sector with more than expected growth. 
Its total positive net shift is 19.4%, with Social services accounting" for all 
but 3.8% of the total positive net shifto By age group the distribution is 
relatively even, much more so than for Social services. The industries witinn 
the? sectors show more variation (insura^nce has negative signs for the^yo.unger 
ages) but basically ^he^ conform to the overall pattern. 
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By contrast, one remaining sector\ Distributive, has quite contradictory- 
industry patterns that make the overall sector pattern of very little change a 
deceiving one. Transportation has all negative signs and retail trade three 
out of five, but they are quite small in their effects, none being in excess of 
10% of the 1960 size, with the exception of the oldest category in transportation, 
vrnoiesale trade has a rather even pattern of poiiitive net shifts .by age, but the 
pattern for communication is a broken one. 

Before attempting to d: aw conclusions about the total labor force, let 
us refer to the male and female distributions (Tables IV-O and IV-7J for whatever . 
light they can shed on the matter. Since males are 62% of the labor force in 1P70 
they tend to dominate, but the variation in female emplo>'7nent by sector is such 
that their impact can be considerable for particular sectors or industries. 
Moreover, females have higher growth rates values) , for all age groups, and this 
translates into an absolute intercensal growth much gi^ater than for males (5.8 
versus 1.8 million). In the absolute distribution of individuals by sex for 
1970, it 15 common for males to have the largest representation in the 25-54 age 
group, but this is not true for females because child bearing and child rearing 
tend. to keep them out of the labor force at this time. Female^ are much more 
likely than males to have their peak representation in the 15-24 age group, 
especially in retail trade, Producers* and Personal services. 

On the sector level, females have a strong negative pattern in the 
Extractive and Personal service sectors , the difference being that they are much 
less important in Extractive, but more important in Personal serVices, In the 
latter, whereas males had a 19.4% positive figure for the 15-24 age group, it is 
-26.0°6"^ for females. Within Personal services , the industries have similar 
patterns for males and females, with the 'most prominent exception being barber 
and beauty shops. . For men there is a net negative shift but for women ther^ is 
a strong positive relationshipi\especially in the youngest age category. The 
different technology and scheduling in barber shops compared to beauty shops has 
been well described by Wilburn (1969). 

In the Transformative sector the actual growth of, females in relation 
to the expected growth was much less as compared to males, with the effect some- 
what stronger in the younger ages. Internally, the patterns are similar by sex, 
with machinery being the exception, having a positive net , shift for both sexes. 

The Social- services are even more important for females than for males 
in providing for positive net shifts; 81.9% compared to 58.5%. Both sexes have 
greater than expected growth in all' age groups. IVhile young women were brought 
into the postal service in larger than expected numbers, their pattern of govern- 
ment is a mixed one, with an overall negative balance. 

\. 

Producer services does not have as great an impact on the percentage 
net shift for females as for males, with the youngest age gr9up having a slight 
negative shift. Perhaps the demand in banking and insurance in particular, is 
being met by the substitution of office machines for personnel. Miscellaneous 
business services, a hodge-podge of activities, shows strong growth for both 
sexes. 

The disparate trends in Distributive, evident in the total figures, 
shows up as even more complicated wh^n considered by sex. For example. 
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tran^^nortatiuii is negative in shift for mal^s, but positive for females, save 
the olcics.t category. The reverse pattern^ are found in communication. ViTiole- 
:;alint; is an important basis for shift shares for males, ^but it is of minor 
irnportjncc for females. The sign patterns for retail are similar for both sexe:': 
posit for the youngest and oldest age groups and negative for the intermediate 
groups. , . 

^ 

Die shift approach allows us to consider once more the question of the 
relative importance of age groups in accounting for the sectoral transformation, 
T]\c data of Table IV~9 was computed from the information provided in Tables 
IV-5, and is given for the total population, males atjd females in 

three panels. We examine , first the up^per panel on the total population:- 

The first column shows the actual sectoral changes in the percentage & 
distribiitioi'M^f the total labor force from 1S60 to 1970, and we see that the 
extractive sector declined by 3.5 percentage points-while Social services in- 
creased by 5.5 percentage points. Each of the other five columns by 'age shows 
the percentage point changes in the distributign^.that would have occurred if 
only one age group) had, changed as it actually did' while the other four age groups 
had' changed as expected,^ tliat^is, had changed such that their 1970 distributions 
across /sectors had remained the same as in I960, - Thus, the second -column of 
Table IV-9 shows the change in the percentage di-5tribution of the total labor 
force under the assumption that the actual 1960-1970 changes were experienced b)' 
only the youngest age group, the third column shows the changes that would have 
occurred if actual changes were experienced by only- the 25-34 age group, etc. 

Tlu- changes shown in' each of columns 2^^^ of Table IV-9 represent the 
differences betVeen the actual 1960 percentage distribution and the expected 19 '0 
distribution. The latter was computed directly from the /'Number in Labor Torce, 
1970'' and "Expected Value"' columns of. Table IV-5. For i?xample, under the 
assumption that only the 15-24 age groups changed- as expected, the 1970 distrib- 
ution w^is calculated i^y: 1) summing, for each se'ctor, the actual number in the 
15-24 ai;e group in 1970 and the ex]3ected 1970 employment values of the four 
older age groups, which yields an employment total for each sector; and 2)- 
dividing each sectoral total by the total labor force in 1970, which gives the 
percentage of the labor force employed in each sector in 1970; • This derived 1970 
percentage dis tr ibu*. ion then was subtracted from the actual 1960 percentage dis- 
tribution, resulting in a decline in the Extractive sector of the total labor 
force of .8 percentage points, a decline in the Transformative sector of 1 , 1 
percentage points, an increase in the Distributive sector of .4 points', etc, 
(5ee panel 1 and column 2 of Table IV-9) . 

Columns 2 through 6 of the table enable us to compare the effects of 
the actual' changes in each age group upon the sectoral distribution of the labor 
force,' The results reinforce those obtained from the shift analysis. It can 'be 
seen that the youngest age group had , the largest impact upon the declining 
Extractive and Transformative sectors, but a relatively small impact upon Pro- 
ducer services and the same magnitude of effect upon Social servi'ces as the 
25-34 and 35-44 age groups. - It is also evident that the three youngest age 
groups had substantially larger effects than did the two older age groups in 
only two sectors: Transformative and Social services. Definitely, the oldest 
age group had , the least effect, yet even this age group contributed substantially 
to the decline in the Extractive sector and to the growth in Social services. 
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Table IV- 9 



C!L-V;GiiS IN THE PERCENTAGE DISTPa BUTION OF TliE TOTAL EMPLOYED LABOR FORCE, 
MALES A.N-D FEflALES, .AMONG SECTORS, 'JT.'DER THE ASSUMPTION OF ACTUAL 

CH.ANGES IN ONLY ONE AGE GROUP 
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Actual Age Group Experiencing 


Actual Change 
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-3. 3 - .8 
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.5 


aus fo rir.ai i ve 
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-1.0 


- .4 


. 3 


Distributive 


.3 .4 
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. 1 




. 2 


PiDduccr's Services 
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. 5 


.4 
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P( rsonal Services 
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Personal Services 



-4.0 

- .9 
.6 

1.2 
3.4 

- .4 
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-1.0 ■ 

_ -7 

. 5 
. 1 
.6 
.4 



6 
0 



.6 
.6 
. 2 
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.6 
0 



9 
1 



.5 
.0 
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0 
.4 
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E: tractive 
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.6 
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■1.1 



. 3 

' .4 
.2 
.6 
1.0 
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.4 
.6 
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.There are no remarkable differences in the effects of the five age groups upon 
the sectoral transformation. Moreover, a scrutiny of columns 2-6 with the 
first column makes it quite clear that no one age group by itself could have 
effected a jiattern of sectoral shifts similar in magnitude to the actual shifts 
which occurred. ' Taese conclusions for the total employed labor force hold for 
male and female as well. The magnitudes, of course, differ by sex, but the 
patterns are similar so they need not be discussed in detail. 

Conclusions 

because of ^:he large simounts of data that have been put before, the 
re . in this chap;:er r it is desirable to end with some general statements 
til. ly serve to an scores the importance we attach to the role of age in the 
tr.. .iiormative proce.^ . . WTule here as elsewhere in this report a decade is a 
rather short , interval to analyze in terms of structural change, age as a 
variaDie does demons crate- some rather clear patterns. 

Sex differences by age are a prominent feature of this cnapter, perhaps 
best npreciated through the medium of the age-sex pyramids. The remarkable 
growth of female employment during the sixties made this sex more volatile in 
change than the much more slowly growing males. To that extent, females are 
more "interesting" to analyze than males. 

One of the features of the net shifts presented in Tables IV-S through 
IV-7 is tiie fact that the signs for the five age groups v/ithin both sectors and 
industries go in the same direction, that is to say, they are either all positive 
or all negative. This holds for all sectors except Distributive. Transformative 
has a positive O.S'o shift for the 55-64 age group but all other groups are 
negative, so it is hardly an exception. On the industry level there are more 
exceptions, concentrated in the Transformative, Distributive and Personal 
services. This pattern of sign consistency could have been predicted for indus- 
tries that either grew much less than expected (e.g. agriculture) or much more 
(e.g. education) , but its general persuasiveness comes as something of a surprise. 

Another featur: of the net shift is the relatively narrow range that 
it displays as a percentage of the 1960 size. That is, che variation by age 
category generally is not extreme. If one age group is growing much more 
rapidly than expected then the others will also, and vice versa. For example, 
for all age groups the range in Extractive is from -37.8 to -75.1 and in Social 
services from 31.1 to 60.4. Again, there are exceptions to this generalization, 
hut the pattern is undeniably present and it is not. an obvious one. The 
variation in numbers in age groups and the differential growth of the age groups 
could have led us to predict a substantially different pattern, with great 
variation especially in the extreme age groups. ' . . 

The proportion of the total positive net shift i^ccounted for by Social 
services is remarkable; 76.8% for total, 58.5% for male and 81.9% for female. 
This last figure especially is impressive, since it must be remembered' that the 
net shift procedure already controls for the incre^ise in labor force participation 
of women during the 1960-1970 decade. The 81^9% is, therefore,* in addition to 
the strong growth that took glace as a result of the overall increase of the a^e 
groups. 
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What has> become so apparent by now that it would FTaidiy seem to 
bear relocating is the variation and diversity that the variabl\^e of age assumes 
by sectors and industries. What is important to emphasize is th.at there is 
nothing mechanical or- indeed obvious about the ways through whi^ch age operates 
in the transformative process; it strikes us. as a rather complex matter and 
by no means have the analytical possibilities inherent in the subject been 
exhausted.. As" we had reason to lament upon earlier, som^ of the most -important 
questions cannot be handled adequately by recourse to census data. Only large- 
scale surveys-^- large because they are needed to provide the necessary 
detail -- des,ig\ed to obtain retrospective questions about labor force behavior, 
can be expected toT provide satisfactory answers to questions about origins and 
destinations.' 
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Chapter 



\ 



TMf: INTERRELATIONSHIP OF INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION 



If we are to understand how the process of labor force transformation 
takes place we need to have a theory of- work allocation that can encdmpass the 
various dimensions of work position and how they are interrelated. We do not • 
have such a theory at this . time, partly because the inclination Kas been to 
consider each dimension separately and in isolation from the otffers. 

Sociologists, for example, have long considered work almost exclusively 
from the perspective of occupation, which used to develop hierarchies of 
social stratification and the forms of social mobility that occur within them. 
(See Boudon, 1973/ for a recent survey of the fl^ld.) But rarely do sociologists 
attempt to incorporate industry position in the interpretation of social 
stratification and social mobility. Perhaps the most norable^ example of this 
point is the fact that Blau and Duncan (1967) in /their very influential study. 
The American Occupational Structure , collected information on industry positions 
of the respondents as well as those of their fathers and fathers-in-law, but 
they almost completely ignored these data, using industry position only to make 
minor refinements in /their occupational coding,/ but not as an analytical variable 
in its own right. Probably the main reason for the neglect of industry position 
in the study of occupational mobility is the fact that occupational positions 
can be ranked to form a hierarchical ladder of status (although there are 
evident difficulties with all such rankings). In contrast, industry positions 
do not lend 'themselves to the formation of a/ status hierarchy. 

/ 

But industries and sectors do vary in the degree to which they have 
different occupational mixes; that is, in ^he varying proportions of high or low- 
status occupations they display. This me^ns that the differential growth of 
industries and sectors will directly affect the total occupational distribution 
and consequently will^affect the probabilities of social mobility for those in 
the 'labor force. * * / . • 

• - /' 

After alA, industry position /logical ly is prior to occupat^ional 
position. We say logically prior becaiise anyone in tTie labor force must simul- 
taneously occupy an industry and an- ocfcupational position. But the rea-lity of 
the creation of specific work positions is that specific enterprises are created 
wi/thin specific industries. Then, when enterprises are formed, someone within 
them must recruit individuals to occupy specific occupational positions. -Of 
course, the availability of certain occupational skills -constrains the. kinds of 
industries that develop; doubtless, a number of oil-rich nations have the 
investment capital to start high-technology industries, but they do not necessari 
have the trained manpower to operate them. Which brings us back to the initial 
point: industry and occupation are interrelated, and they should be analyzed 
as such ... 

Such a 'tc.isk in ail of its ramifications is far greater than can he 
attem})Xcd here. It would be preferable to have data directly on the enterprisr-s 
themselves, rather than to depend on our indirect approach which relies ui)on 
information on individuals occupying particular industry positions as designated 
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by the Bureau of the Census, Of course, the occupational ti'-ies reported for 
individuals .in the census may not accurately reflect their actual work activit-e^. 
Moreover, even accepting the papulation data on industry^ and occupation, tU;.^iT 
full potential will not be exploited. Even though the three-digit census codes 
for industry and occupation provide information on hundreds o£ titles, the 
analysis reported here will be restricted to the six sectors and the 37 indus- 
tries and just eleven occupational classes. Eventually, research in this area 
should make use of the full range of th6 two and three digit classification, but 
for the largel>^ exploratory purposes of this chapter, >ho >iore gross categories 
must suffice. Parenthetically, Gihba and Poston (19^/5} have demonstrated that 
division of . labor measures, created from U.S. census indu:;i,ry and occupation 
categories, produce much the same results whether gross, intermediate or detailed ^ 
classifications are used. 

< 

It also should be made clear at this point that the purpose of this 
chapter is not to seek a comprehensive explanation of why industry-occupationa; 

configurations, assume the patterns they do. The answers_Jt.o_J:ke_qAAeslion^ 

arise from such an endeavor would 1-ead us directly into the ''motor*' of economic 
growth and 'development and a consideration of the demand-supply factors that 
influence the industry-occupational patterns and their change. This cannot be 
attempted here, at least in more than passing fashion. Our concern is with the. 
allocation of labor itself and how it is transformed over time. This offers 
many challenging problems in its own right. It is assumed that sectors and 
industries have differing occupational requirements such that most industries 
will have occupational profiles Ceven using the gross occupational categories) 
that clearly differentiate them from other sectors and industries. Mbre than 
this, it is also assumed that even for so ishort-a period as the 1960-1970 decaae 
there can be significant differences introduced into the industry-occupational 
structures. 

Logically, there' are four combinatid^ns of irjdustry-occupational change: 

Type 1, There is growth (positive or negative) in numbers, but 
no proportionate change in the industry-occupational 
c(5n£iguration; the pattern therefore remaining the 
s ame • 

Type. 2. There is a change in the industry-occupational configuration 
(possible under co^nditions- of positive, negative or no 
growth), but it is accountable for solely by shifts in 
the industry distribution, the occupational profiles 
within industries remaining unchanged. For the total 
' labor force the occupational distribution must change 

but not within industries. 

Type 3. -The reverse of Type 2. The industries do not change, 

but' the occupational distributions within the industries 
change. 

lype 4. With or without the growth of the total labor forc^, both , 
the industry and occupational configurations change. 
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As already intimated, it is Type 4 which iS/ overwhelmingly encountered 
\n both developed and developing countries. Possibly, under pre-industr ial 
conditions Type i was approximated, where there was little economic development 
and slow population growth. Of course. Types 2 and 3 are stated in litringent 
terms and if they were restated to mean only that the predominant change was of 
the occupational structure withiiy^indu^tries or of the industry structure itself, 
these patterns would be empirically more likely to be encountered. 

3 

y . • In Table V~l the occupational distribution for the total labor force 
for \96() and 1970 is given for 11 categories. The only modification of the 
conventional one-digit classification is the division of professional into 
professional and semi-professional (see Appendix D for allocation). As is 
well kp<-;vn, farmers and fanner laborers declined by about 50%, operatives and 
laborer^, over 10%. In contrast , - professionals and semi-prof essionals increased 
by ove.- 25% and clerical by nearly 20%. The remaining occupationaj^^tegories 
are more or less holding their own. 



The configuration for the entir^eT^abor forcis" is-well known, but what 
should we expect for Rectors and industries? Will they not have their own sets 
of ^^imperatives" that serve to mold their occupational distributions? The array 
of factors that can imp:^nge upon these distributions -—i.e., the demand and 
supply of trained manpower, the investment decisions of private firms and of 
governments, the infusion of technology, the kinds of discrimination practiced 
against minorities and females — is so large and varied that no attempt can be 
made to fully "explain" the patterns that can be detected. In any event, as 
noted in the introductory chapter, we are interested primarily^ in how the labor 
force changes rather than why it changes. 

Tables V-2, 3 and 4 present the occupational distributions within the 
Six sectors for I960 and 1970 and both ahe percentage point difference and the 
percentage change for the 1960-70 period. (Rather than taxing the reader's 
eyesight and patience with comparable distributions for each of the 37 industries 
we will refer to industries- only when they seem to offer a distinctive point.) 
The distributions and their changes are complex and cannot easily./De summarized. 

There' is a greater concentration in a few occupational c: tegories by 
sector than was true for the entire employed labor force. To no one^s surprise, 
farmers and farm laborers together account for over two-thirds of employnient in 
the Extractive sector. IVhat does command our attention is the appreciable decline 
in this total between 1960 and 1970, something over 10 percentage points. 
Although the professional and semi-professional categories grew by only 2 
percentage points, their percentage change was over 100% during the decade. In 
agriculture (mining has a different pattern) the growth of these two occupationcil 
categories may be said to represent a diffusion of expertise. In agriculture 
this means not only professional agronomists and engineers but also increases in 
managers, clerical and sales, all a sign of the developing agribusiness. The 
1960-70 trend may be expected to continue. 

No other sector has so great a concentration as docs lixtractivc in ju:.t 
two categories, but Personal -services, even in 1970, had nearly 60'« (58.42) in 
service occupations. Transformative had -2.57 percentage point decline from 
1960-1970 in the proportion who were craftsmen, operatives and laborers (68 41% 
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Table V- 1 





OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 


TOTAL LABOR 


FORCE, 1960 


-1970 




Occupational 
Category 


Percent in 
1960 


Percent in 
1970 


Percent 
Point 
Change 


Percentage 
Change 



Pio fessionai: 


" 8.01 


10.20 


2.19 


27.3 


Semi-professional 


3.80 


4.79 


.99 


26.1 


Fanners 


4.08 


1.85 


-2.23 


-54.7 


Manage rs 


8.76 


8.50 


- .26 


- 3.0 


Clerical 


15.16 


18.02 


2.86 


18.90 


Sales 


7.57 


7.28 


- .29 


-3.80 


Craftsmen 


14.21 


13.75 


- .46 


-3.20 


Operatives 


19.34 


17.32 


-2.02 


-10.40 


Service 


11.73 


12.68 


.95 


8.10 


Laborers 


5.03 


4.40 


- ,63 


-12.50 


Farm Laborers 


2.37 


1.26 


-1.11 


-46.80 
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Table V-2 



OCCUPATiaVAL DISTRIBUTIONS WITHIN INDUSTRY 
SECTORS. 1960 Md 1970, BOTH SEXHS 
(In Percent) 





Extractive 


Transfor- 
mative 


"Distribu- 
tive 
Services 


Producer 
Services 


Social 
Services 


Personal 
Services 


— — — 

Pro fess ional 
1960 
1970 


1.18 
2.48 


4,19 
5.14 


2. 15 
2.44 


11.63 
11.92 


31.18 
30.84 


.45 
1.13 


Scmi-Protcssional 
1960 
1970 


.97 
1.90 


3-08 
4.02 


.72 
1.43 


. 3.83 
5.83 


11.58 
10.65 


2.72 
2.43 


Farmers 
1960 
1970 


4%. 81 
40.56 


.00 
.00 


,00 
.00 


.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 


,00 
.00 


Managers 
1960 
1970 


1.26 

l.b3 


6.01 
6.08 


16.65 
13.82 


14.57 
12.87 


5.07 
6- 19 


^ 9.43 / 
9.14 


Clerical 
1960 
1970 


1.67 
3. 36 


11.13 
11.80 


18.49 
21.14 


41.11 
42.11 


22.64 
22.97 


A. 97 
7.71 


Sales 

1960 
1970 


.26 
.47 


3.14 
2.64 


23.74 
22. 18 


16.20 
15.02 


.23 

' .28 


1.01 
1.4 3 


Craftsmen 
1960 
1970 


3.S4 ' 
5.91 


26.58 
26.70 


11. 37 
12.36 


3.46 
2.98 


4-71 
3.23 


9.58 
9.59 


Operatives - 
1960 
1970- 


9.38 
9. Si 


36.35 
» 35.32 


18.66 
17.57 


2.05 
2.02 


2.48 
1.79 


9.5': 
7. 58 


Service 
1960 
1970 


.42 
.78 


1.50 
.1.94 


2. 79 
2.80 


5,90 
6.25 


20,48 
22.87 


59.35 
58,42 


Laborers 
1960 
1970 


2.60 
5.91 


8.27 
6.39 


5.43 
6.31 


[ 1.29 
1.03 


1.68 
K23 


3,01 
2,62 


Farm Laborers 
1960 
1970* 


28.96 
27.54 


.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 


Total Sample Size 
1960 
1970 


(51,469) 
(52,571) 


(228,407) 
(238/318) 


(14C, 844) 
(160,373) 


(43.186) 
(58,842) 


(106,033) 
(157,394) 


(73,902) 
(71,789) 
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Table V-2 
(Continued) 



PERCENT POINT CHANGE AND PCRCHNTAGH CHANGE OF OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIHS 
WITHIN INDUSTRY SECTORS, 1960--1970, BOIH SEXES 



Trans for- 
Extr^ctive raative 



""DTstrTbu- 

tive Producer Social Personal 

Services Services Services Services 



Professional 

% Point Change 1.30 .95 

Percentage Change 110.17 22.67 

Semi-Professional 

% Point Change .93 .94 

Percentage Change 95.88 30.52 

farmers 

% Point Change! -9.25 .00 

Percentage Change -18. S7 

Managers 

% Point Change .59 .07 

Percentage Change 46.82 1.16 

Clerical 

% Point Change {.69 .67 

Percentage Change lOi.20 6.02 

Sales 

% Point Change .21 - .50 

Percentage Change 80.77 -15.92 



Craftsmen 

% Point Change 2. 37 

Percentage Change 66.95 

Operatives 

% Point Change - .07 

Percentage Change - .75 

Service 

% Point Change . 36 

Percentage Change 85.71 



.32 
1.21 



-1.01 
-2.78 



.44 
29.33 



.29 
13.49 



.71 

98,61 



.00 



-2.83 
"17.00 



2.65 
14.33 



-1.61 
-6.77 



.99 
8.71 



-1.09 
-5.P4 



.01 

. 36 



.29 
2.49 



2.00 
52.22 



.00 



-3 .70 
-11.67 



1.00 
2.43 



-1.18 
-7.28 



- .48 
^ -13.87 



- .03 
-1.46 



.35 
5.93 



■ .34 
•1.09 



• .93 
•8.03 



.00 



1.12 
22.09 



.35 
1.46 



.05 
21.74 



-1.46 
-31.42 



- .69 ' 
-27. 82 



2.39 
11.67 



,68 
151.11 



- .29 
-10.66 



,00 



- .29 
^3.07 



2.74 
55.13 



.42 
41.58 



.01 
0.10 



1,94 
20. 38 



,93 
1.57 



Laborers 

% Point Change 3.31 -1.88 .88 - .26 - .45 - ,39 

Percentage Change 127.31 -22.73 16.21 -20.16 -26.78 -12,96 



Farm Laborers 
\ Point Change -1.4:? 
Percentage Change -4.90 



.00 



.00 



.00 



.00 



.00 



NOTE: Computed From Table 
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Table V-3 



OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS IVlTfilN INDUSTRY SHCTORS, 
1960-1970, f-iALHS [In Percent) 



Extract ive 



Profos,sioi\al 

i960 1.25 

1970 2.S6 

Semi -Professional 

I960 1.00 

1970 1,87 

Farme rs 

1930 52, 36 

1970 43.11 

Managers 

I960 1,32 

1970 1,92 

Clericsl 

1960 ,70 

1970 1.10 

Sales 

1900 ,24 

1970 .39 

Craftsnien 

1960 . 3.86 

1970 6.50 

Operatives 

1960 9,95 

1970 9.90 

Service 

1960 .33 

1970 ,62 

Laborers 

■ I960 2.77 

1970 6.01 

Farm Laborers 

I960 . 26.29 

1970 / 26.09 

Total Sajnple Size 

I960 (46,312) 

1970 (29,296) 



Transfor- 
mstive 



Distri bu- 

ti ve 
Services 



5.01 
6.27 



3.43 
4.48 



.00 
.00 



7. 18 
7.53 



5.78 
5.85 



3.59 
3.19 



32.51 
33.49 



30.91 
29. 24 



1.54 
2.21 



10. 10 
7.80 



.00 
.00 



(178.798) 
(181,676) 



2. 68 
3.16 



' .78 
1,60 



,00 
.00 



20.53 
17.64 



8,55 
8.38 



18.32 
?.7.61 



15.51 
17.65 



24.01 
23.14 



2,20 
2.20 



7,46 
8.67 



..00 
.00 



(98,830) 
(105,950) 



Producer 
Services 



18. 13 
19.17 



5.66 
8.25 



.00 
,00 



20,61 
18.86 



14,52 
13, 75 



23. 75 
22. 35 



5.55 
4.98 



2.80 
2.69 



6.95 
3.28 



2.08 
1.72 



.00 
,00 



(25,352) 
(32,074) 



Social 
Servi ces 



25. 14 
28.47 



13.67 
13. 10 



.00 

.00 



7,69 
10,43 



;5.91 
13. 36 



.28 
.31 



53 
85 



83 
90 



20.67 

22 .09 



^. 33 
2,53, 



.00 



(51,495) 
(68,326) 



-1^ 



Personal 
Servi ces 



.63 
1.30 



63 
05 



.00 
,00 



16. 31 
15.63 



2,59 
^, 38 



37 
69 



22.03 
21 .00 



11,71 
9.43 



34.06 
38,30 



6, 72 
5.26. 



.00 
.00 



(32,111) 
(31,244) 
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Table V-3 



(Continued) 

PERCENT POINT CHANGE AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE OCCUPATICfri'AL CATEGORIES 
WITHIN INDUSTRY SECTORS, 1960 AND 1970, MALES (In Percent) 



Distribu- 

Transfer- tive Producer Social Personal 

Extractive . mative Services Services Services Services 



'Professional 

\ Point Change 1.31 1.26 .48 • 1.04 3.33 .67 

Percentage Change 104.80 25.15 17.91 5.74 13.24 106.35 



Semi -Professional 
% Point Change 



.87 1.05 .82 2.59 - .57 - .58 



Percentage Change 87.00 30.61 105.13 45.76 -4.17 -17.5: ^ 

Fanners \ m. b 

% Point Change -9.25 .00 .00 .00 .00 ^ .00- | 

Percentage Change -17.66 i / 

Change .60 .35 - 2.89 - 1.75 2 1^ J - .68 

Percentage Change 45.45 4.87 -14.08 ^- 8.49 35.63 / - 4.17 

Clerical ^ -o 

. \ Point Change .40 .05 - .17 - .77 - 2.55 .79 

Percentage Change 57.14 .86 - 1.99 - 5.30 -16.03 oO.SO 



Sales 

\ Point Change .15 



.40 - .71 - 1.40 .03 .32 



Percentage Change 62.50 -11.14 - 3. &8 - 5.89 10.71 23.36 

Craftsmen ^ ^ 

\ Point Change 2.64 .98 • 2.14 - .57 - 2.68 - 1.03 

Percentage Change 68.39 3.01 13.80 -10.27 -28.12 -4.68 

Operatives «^ ^ no 

% Point Change - .05 - 1.67 - '.87 - .11 - .9:. - 2.28 

Percentage Change • .50 -5.40 -3.62 -3.93 -24.28 -19.47 

Service v ^ 

\ Point Change .29 .67 .00 % . 33 1.42 4.24 

Percentage Change 87.87 43.51 .00 19.14 6.87 12.45 

Laborer^ ' 

\ Point Change 3.74 -2.30 1.21 - .36 - .80 -1.46 

Percentage Change 116.9.7 -22.77 16.22 -17.31 -24.02 -21.73 

Farm Laborers 

% Point Change - .20 ,00 . .00 .00 .00 .00 

Percentage Change - . 76 ^2" III 111, 



NOTE: Computed from Table 
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Table V-4 



OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS WITHIN INDUSTkY SECTORS, 







1960-1970, • 


■FEMALES (In 


Percent) 












Extractive 


Transfor- 
mative 


Distribu- 
tive 
Services 


Producer 
Services 


Social 
Services 


Personal 
Services 




Professional 
1960 
1970 


.53 
1.81 


1.13 
^ 1.52 


.87' 
1.04 


2.44 
3.25 


«36. 76 
' 52. 6r- 


.32 ^ 
.99 




Semi- Pro fessional 
1960 
1970 


.7i 
2.11 


1.75 
2.55 


.57 
1.09 


1.23 
2.92 


9.64 
8.78 


1.31 
1.17 




Fanners 
1960 
1970 


24.62 
17.82 


.CO 
.00 


.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 




Managers 
1960 
1970 


.68 
1.20 


1.63 
1.44 


7. 32 
6.38 


6.03 
5.71 


2.65 
2.95 


4.34 
4.15 




Clerical 
1960 
1970 


11.25 
23.59 


31.27 
30.91 


42. 36 
45.92 


78.75 
76. 06 


28.85 
50.51 


6.73 
11. C5 




Sales 

1960 
1970 


.53 
1.20 


1.47 
.89 


36.95 
31.04 


5.52 
6.26 


.18 
.26 


174 
1.22 




Craftsmen 
1960 
1970 


.42 
.65 


3.34 
4.98 


1.4] 
2.09 


.50 
.58 


.27 
.46 


.36 
.80 




Operatives 
1960 
1970 


3.70 . 
5.98 


56.71 
54.80 


5.82 
6.76 


1.00 
1.23 


1.23 
.95 


7.91 
6.16 




Saw ice 
1960 
1970 


1.39 
2.17 


1.37 
1.08 


4.21 
3.99 


4.42 
3.83 


20.30 
23.47 


78.07 
73.92 




Laborers 
1960 
1970 


.89 
5.05 


1.37 
1,88 


.55 
1.75 


.16 
.21 


.16 


.26 
.59 




Farm Labof-ers 
1960 
1970 


SS.33 
40.49 


.00 
.00 


.00 
• .00 


.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 




Total Sample Size 
1960 
1970 


(5,157;i 
(3,275; 


(49,609) 
(56,642) 


(42,014) 
(54,423) 


(17,834) 
(26,768) 


(54,538) 
(89,068) 


(41,791) 
(40,54S) 
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Table V-4 



(Continued) 



PERCENTAGE POINT CHANGE A^ND PERCENTAGE 
CATEGORIES WITHIN INDUSTRY SECTORS, 



CHANGE OF OCCUPATIONAL 
1960-1970, FEMALES 





Extractive 


Transfor- 
mative 
— 


Distribu- 
tive 
oerv jcc -> 


Producer 
Servi ces 


Social 
Services 


Personal 
Servi ce.s 


Professional 

Pnint rhanro 
Percentage Chaj^ge 


1.28 
241.51 


.39 
34.51 


.17 
19.54 


.81 
33. 20 


-4.11 
-11.18 • 


,67 
209 . 38 


""Scmi - P ro f c s s iqna 1 
\ Pnivit rhance 
Percentage Change 


1.39 
193.06 


,80 

45.71* 


.52 
91,23 


1.69 
137.40 


-8.92 


' .14 
10. oy 


Farmers 
t Point ChtUice 
Peircentags Change 


-6.80 
'24.62 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


Managers 
%. Pn-int Chance 
Percentage Chai\ge 


52 
76.47 


- .19 

• -li:66 


- .94 
-12.84 


- .32 
-5.31 


.30 
11.32 


- .19 

A TO 


Clerican 
%~Point Oiange 
Percentafge Cliange 


12. 34 
109.69 


- .36 
-1.15 


3.56 
8.40 


-2.69 
-:3^.42 


1.46 
5. 06 


4.32 


Sales y 
Percentage -Ghartge 


.67 
126.42 


- .58 
-39.46 


'5.8'^ 
-15.95 - 


\ 

.74 
13.40 


. .08 
44.44 


.48 
64 . 86 


Craftsmen 
Percentage ChanjfPi 


.23 

54 . 76 


1.64 
49.10 


.68 
48.23 . 


.OS 

16.00 


. 19 
70. 37 


.44 
122.22 


Operatives 
Percentage Change 


7.57 


-1.91 
-3.37 


'.94 
16.15 


.23 . 
2 3.00 


- .28 
-22.76 


-1.75 
-22 . 12 


Service 
\ Point Change 
Percentage Chaiige 


.78 
36.12 


- .29 
'21.17 


- .22 
-5.22 . 


-13. 35 


3. 17 
15.6.'> 


-4.15 
-5. 32 


Laborers 
% Point Change 
Percentage Change 


4. 16 

4S7. 42 


.51 
37.23 


1.20 
218.18 


.05 

31.25 


.07 
43.75 


.23 
68.46 


Faxm Laborers 
A -Point Cha-nge 
Percentage Change 


-14. S'- 
-26.82 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 



NOTE: Computed from Table 
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in 1970). Professionals ^.nd semi-professionals picked up two percentage points' 
during the decade and now have 9% of the total employment in the sector. 



One generalization that holds for all six sectors is that the occupa- 
tional category with the largest share in a sector grows either very slowly or 
actually declines, as is seen from the following array for both sexes: 



Sector 

Extractive 
Transformative 
Distributive 
Producer services 
Social services 
Personal services 



Largest 
Occupational Category 

Farmers 

Operatives 

Sales 

Clerical 

Professional 

Service 



Percentage Increase 
• 1960-1970 

-18.57 
-2.78 
-6.67 
+ 2.43 
-1.09 
-1.57 



We have here, a cor istent pattern, and note that for* each sector a different 
occupational category is the largest one, an indication o,f the differences that 
occupations present within industry sectors. One of. the ways the labor force is 
changing, therefore, is for at least some of the other occupational categories 
to have wore rapid growth. . * 

But what --bout the sexual differences, which are often important in 
this study? 3y examining the largest occupational categories for males and. 
females separately, will we find the pattern confirmed? 



Sector 



Largest 
Occupational Category 



Percentage I ncreasv 
1960-1970 



Extractive 

Male 

Females 
Transformative 

Male 

Female 
Distributive 

Male 

Female 
Producer services 

Male 

Female 
Social services 

Male 

Female 
Personal services 

Male 

Female 



Farmers 

Farm laborers 

Craftsmen 
Operatives 

Operatives 
Clerical 

Sales 

Clerical 

Professional 
Pro fessional 

Service 
Service 



-17.66 



-26.82 



3.01 



-3.62 



-5.89 



-3.37 



8.40' 



-3.42 



v5.24 



•11.18 



12.45 



-5.32 



In most sectors ther^ are different occupational categories for males and females 
that are the largest; only Social and Personal services are identical (and for 
Social sfiTvices, clerical very nearly is as large as. prof essional j . What is 
more, only in two sectors (Extractive and Producer services) do the largest 
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occupational categories cliange in the s:une direction f(.)r botli sexes. In SociaJ 
services, for example, the figure for both sexes (-1.09%) is made up of a gain 
for males (13.24%) that is more than offset by the loss for females (-11.18%). 
The generalization we posited for both sexes holds only for. females but not for 
ma les . 

The meaning of the ''diffusion" of occupational categories witHin 
sectors can be elaborated by developing somewhat more the example of professionals 
and of clerical. As earlier stated, the professional (and semi-professional) 
categories can be conceived of as indicators of ex^)ertise. In the 1960-1970 
decade it is in those sectors with a low representation in these categories 
(Extractive, Distributive and Personal services) that had proportionately large 
gains. On the other hand Social services which had a large share (42% of total 
employment) in the two professional categories, actually declined during the 
decade. Consider specific industries within the Social services sector. Medical 
.services had a marked decline, from 54% to 39% of the share the two professional 
categories represented of total employment. (This decline occurred for both 
males and females.) In contrast, service occupations rose for both sexes from 
16% to 36%. We interpret this to mean that in /these industries there is an 
effort to better utilize the labor of- high professionals by taking on more low^ 
paid help in the form of service workers. In/contrast, hospitals, as an industry 
also in the field of health, showed much les/ of a decline in the two professional 
categories (40% to 37%) , while services increased one percentage point to 40%. 
These changes in medical and hospital services during the 1960 to 1970 decade 
served to bring their occupational distribdtion closer togeth . Education within 
Social services is also an example of a prominent decline in the proportion 
professional and semi-professional during the decade: from 67% to 59%, with most 
of the decline due to females.. This decline was offset by a substantial rise in 
managers for males (3% to 9%) and clerical for females (14% tio 23%). In this 
instance males doubtless had a net gain in earnings while females had a net loss. 

Clerical is an interesting occupational category. I-or some decades it 
has been one of the fastest-growing categories, and by 1970 it- hcid become the* 
single largest category, representing 18% of total 'employment. It is also an 
instance of marked sexual differences, for it is the one broad occupational 
category dominated by females, representing nearly three-quarters of total 
clerical employTient. In no sector in 1970 do males have more rhan 14% of their 
employment in clerical, whereas only in Personal services are .emales less thaii 
24-6, rising to as high as 76% in Producer services. 

We may take the rise of the clerical occupations within industries as 
an indicaror of bureaucratizat ion , f or it is this group that carries the burden 
of "structural communication" that Weber included. as a component of his classic 
definition of bureaucracy (Frisbie, 1975), We can tliercfcre predict that all 
sectors and industries should show a relative gain in clerical, even at differ- 
ent rates, because ;ill are subject, to one degree or another, to the pervasive 
influence of bureaucratization. But as with the earlier generalization about 
the largest occup.^tional category in the. sector, the degree of relative increase 
should depend upon the- proportion of the total labor force that is clerical at 
the beginning of the period; the higher the proportion the slower the rate of 
increase. 
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The prediction is confirmed for the total population, with all six ^ 
sectors having positive growth in clerical, and Extractive and Personal services, 
the sectors with the lowest 1960 representation in clerical, having much the 
largest percentage increases. For males, however, thrr.e sectors had negative 
growth, while two sectors of the females had declines. On the industry level, for 
both sexes there are instances of negative growth, though all but three are four 
--percent or less. As already mentioned, medical had a sharp decline (-24%), while 
goverjiment (-10%) and comnjunication (-8%) dropped less so. 

More could be derived from Tables V-2, 5 and- 4 , not to mention a 
detailed analysis of individual industries. One could also introduce, black-white 
comparisons, but our intention in this chapter is not primarily a consideration 
of who occupies' what positions, but to demonstrate the interrelalions of industry 
and occupation. We have established that there is much variation by occupation 
within sectors, as witness the earlier finding that each of the six sectors had 
a different occupational category as its largest one. This suggests that aii the 
industry structHire of employment changes, there are related changes irl the • * 
occupational structure, • 

^ "^^ - \ 

T lie Shift Approach Applied^ to Industries and Qccup^aTtions . Desjute the 
fact^that many occupations are closely linked to specific'industries such as 
farmers to agriculture and transportation equipmenjpoperatives to transportation, 
there have been few attempts in the literature tor'study the linkage between the 
industry structure and the occupational structure. One early effort that 
unfortujiately never I'eceived much atten.tic5n was undertaken by Palmer and M^^ler 
(1949), who decomposed the growth of occupations into three co\nponents: the 
growth effect, the industry effect, and the occupation mix effect. The growth 
effect refers to th^t part of employment growth which could ^lave been predicted 
on the? basis of the growth of the total labor fo'rce, independent of any changes 
in the industry or occupatiqnal structures. The industry efffecr is the influence 
of the changes in the industry' structure of the total labor force on a given 
occupation. . Finally, the occupation mix effect refers to- that part of the change 
in an occupation that is due to changes in the occupational 
industries. 



distribution within 



This approach was later picked up by -Ganasekaran (1966) in his paper 
^'Interrelations Between Industrial and Occupational Changes in Manpower, United 
States, 1950-1960/^ 

Our own. approach received itr> original inspiration from these authors/ 
but in the present formulation it has moved away from the idea of a "threefold 
deco.npo.s i tinn .of occupational change to one of two categories : an industry 
shift effect and/an occupation shift effect. Actual ly,^ although "the industry- 
occupational analysis was carried out independent ly^of the age analysis cenorted 
in Chapter IV, we gradually became aware of the similarity of the/ two ^approaches, 
as was aJso the case of the analysis of the 1965-*1970 inter-sector^ changes of 
employment i^eportei in Chapter III.* 

AH have in common the 'shift share conception of decomposing change, 
and all depend upon the idea of comparing actual with expected change- In this 
section, we want to be able, to identify v/hat share of the change in the occupa- ' 
tional structure was due to the changing industry structure that occurred during 
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the i'JhU-x'O'/ij accadu aiid huw much c.T the occiipational change was due to the 
variations in demands for occupation-a'I categories within the sectors and Indus-, 
trios. It is not a pr-ocedurc tl^at is intuitively readily understood so our first 
st'jp in cxam^ining Table V-5 will be to explicate the meaning of the various 
coiuinns, using professionals in that table as our exemiple. 

Ux plication of Tecl-nique > Columns 1 and 2 are tlie actual numbers of 
persons in'^acn of the eleven occupariunal categories. The totals of each 
coiunui thus show the -total labor forc-p in i960 and 1970, respectively. (it 
should be pointed out, again, that th^se fi^^ires were drawn from the 1/100 Public 
Use SajTiple, and they are not directly comparable to published tables.) 

In Column 3 the 1970 labor force is distributed among the occupational 
categories in exactly the same T^-^oportions as is found in 1960. In other words, 
we assume that each occupational category grew- at the same rate as the total 
labor force, thus keeping its proportionate sliare. Sincle the ]abor force expanded 
by 16. 7^0 between 1960 and 1970, we multiplied , each of tile eleven 'categories by , 
the same growth factor (714,839/612,494 = 1,1670955]. 

In Column 4, we assume that between 1960 and 1970 there wore no changes 
in the occupational structure within industries, and therefore permitted only the 
industry structure to change as it did. /Thus, we distributed the 1970 employment 
in a given industry among the eleven occupational categories in exactly the same 
proportions that were observed in i960. Consider the example of medical services. 
In 1960, '44.8% of total employment in this industry was professional; we there- 
fore assume that in 1970 44.8% of total employment in medical sei-vices was pro- 
iessional. This procedure was repeated in each of the 37 industries, and then 
the sum of the.- professionals in the 37 industries (75,629) is given in col. 4. 
The su^is for the other occupational groups - rcportccl" in col. 4 were obtained in 
•similar fashion. This ' procedure involved 407 multiplications plus the summation 
of 37 figures for '-ach of the eleven occupational categories. Consequently, 
rounding errorr pz^duced a grand total of 715,157, rather than the expected 
714,839 of cols, 2 and 3, a .0005 percent error. 

Colui'im S refers to the actual change in each occupational category' 
between 'I960 and 1970, In our exajnple, the number of professionals in the 
labor force increased by 23,833. j 

Expected change (col. 6) -^is the ' di f f orencc between the number of persons 
in each occupational category in 1970 that could have- been expected if each 
category had changed in the same way as the total labor. force (col.3j and the 
actual number in each occupational category in 1960 (col,lJ, i^ince there was a 
16,7% growth oi" the total labor force, all figures in. col. 6 are ,pos i t ive , Thus, 
the expected change in professionals (8,193] is arrived at by subtracting 
the actual number of professionals in I960 (49,029) f . om the expected number in 
1970 (57,222) . 

A : ■ .iough the actual change in each occujKit i onal category i§ important 
in its ( -ght, the focus of this analysis is on the relationship between the 
occupav nai stT; ictur;6 and the indus^- ry structure . It is not so much the 
absolu •. . ^ 'th of anjoccupation ^in which we. are interested, but is relative 
growTh ' ^^i. /.rison to' the other occupations. ^ n other words, we want to know 
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Table V-5 

(WOMiNTS Or OCCllP^TlOHAL NET SHIFf, 1960-1970, FOR TOTAL E;^ ■UyKEHI 
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O.-mm OF OCCiiPAIlONAL ^ET SJIIFT, 1960-197O, FOR mum BLACK .HALES 
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whether an occupation increased or Jccrea.sud its share of total empi' ;>7iieri: 
between 1960 and 1970 and what the sources of this change are. To tli it end, 
we computed the net shift (col. 7) by subtracting tiie expected change from th.e 
acrual ch.%.nge. Positive net shifts indicate that these occupational categories 
incrcas':^.i n)crc rh:i:i expected, while negative net siiifts are cbtainec v;:M^n ^l^--: 
actual IS smaller thari the expected change. Colamn 7 shows thai- the actual 
growtli of profcssi onals f ar exceedea their expected growth, resulting in a net 
shift of i5>640. 

ColuiTins 8 and 9 present the coin])onents of the net shift. Columji S is 
termed tlie "industry shift effect," whicri is t'^e effect of the chL^i:>:;es in the 
industry structure on tiie net jhift of the occupation.- 1 >triict'---. Tl^.esc fii-.uics 
are derived by subtracting che number of persons in ouch oecu.. ■. ,onal categur}." 
in 1970 had there been no change In the occupational structure in i960 (col. 5] 
from the number of persons in ei\ c.;regory in 1970 t^at would have been observed 
had only the 'industr}- - uructure of tr.e lab;:r force changed between 1960 ajid 19 '^ 
without a;iy changes i i the occupational distribution of employment within each of 
the 37 industries [col. 4), To interr^rct col. 8 we need to return to the meaning, 
of cols. 3 and 4. Column 3 jsits a 1970 occupational distribution based on the 
assumption that there were no changes in the occupational and. industry structures 
of emplo>'nient . Column 4, in contrast, permits the distribution of total empjoy- 
-rnent -^non.i^ the 57 indust^ to change the way it actually did, holding constant 
only tue occupational distribution within industries. Therefore, by subtracting 
col. 3 from col. 4, we capture in col. 8 the amount of occupational change that 
occurred as the result of the industry changes between 1960 and 1970. A posit. ve 
industry shift indicates that chai.ges in the industry" structure of the labor 
force results in a larger than expected increase in employment in that occupativ^n, 
whereas a negative industry shift indicates that the changing industry si.uctine 
did not favor that particular occupation. Consider the case of professionals. 
Without any changes in the nroportior) of prof es'?'ionals in each of the 37 indus- 
tries d'lrirg the 1960-70 period, the changes in the industry structure would have 
result : in an increase of 18,407 professionals. 

In Column 9 ve subtract the number of u\q number of persons in each occupa- 
tion.! i cate>;ory in 1970 that would have been observed had only the industry structure 
of t:io labor force changed between 1960 and 1970 witlout changes in th'^ occupa- 
tional distribution of employment within the 37 industries (col. 4) 
actual number of persons in each occupational category in 1970 (col. ]). Since- 
the figures in col. 2 are Lhe resiilt'Of changes in both t;ie occupational distribu- 
tion of emplo)nnent v^ithin industries and the industry structure of the labor 
force, Uibtracting col. 4 from col. 2 yield::, tl ^ amount of , occupational cfiange 
that occurred as the result o^ change in the occupatxOi.al distribution of employ- 
ment between 1960 and 1970. Positive occupati )nal shifts noto that changes in 
the. occupational distribution of employment wit ^n industries favored an increase 
of employment in an dccupation. that was faster than that o'f the total labor foice, 
while negative occupational shifts contributed to a. slower growth of employment 
in an occupation as compared to the labor force. In the case of professionals, 
the cf.anges in the occupational distribution of employment within industries 
would have resulted in 2,767 less professionals than expected had th > industry 
structure of the labor force not changed. 

Coiuj::ns 10 and 11 express the industry shift effect and ^he occupationai 
shift effect- as proportions of the^ tota' ne : sliift. It can be seen from these 
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tf-:ii the proportionate increa:-^e i professionais entirely v-is due to 

i:Ju5try structure of tho lar--r force. In ii^ct, the proportionate 
; 'rea- 'jf - -fcr^sionals would have been Tiore pronounced nad there not ocen 

:.uvr:' rotation of Occupational Net Shifts . Table /-5 sho::s chat only the 
f :r:]~^'cuoaticr.a] categories decreased in absolute numbers (col. 5). iVe 
pointed out earlier, however, that it is not so much the growth of the labor 
force in ah;^>]u_tc nuinbe^s which interests us, but ratner the changes in the 
...-.•,:r; Tr.nrjTr ;-f the various occupational categories. In other words, we 
j;:. .vri;..i v.i-:i chan;::s :n the occupational structure . 

Ti:c changes in the occupational structure are given in coi. 7, which 
iics iho net -.hift betwcon 1960 and 1970 for each occupational category. This 
comparable to the data in Table V-1: wherever negative net shifts 
oi. 7 of Table V-S , Table V- i shows that particular occupational 
, . ..ad a sniaUer share of total OTployment in 1970 than in 1960. "These 
ifi'-Jc : already have been discussed in an earlier part of tha s chapter ana iieed 
ii..-L repeat^'d . Tlic [)ur]:JOSC of this analysis, instead, is to identify the 
relative magnitude ot the industry shift effect and the occupational shift effect 
the changes in the occupational stricture of the labor force between 1960 and 
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We will begin with the farm occupations, since their changes are the 
to interpret. . It can be seen in Table V-5 that the number of farmers as 
we. 1 a--, farm i'n-i)o ors^l^'t^ only grew less rapidly than the to'tal labor force 
^ol. } , but nctuallv declined absolutely (col. 5) during the 1960*s. There 
were n,304 fewer farmers and farm laborers in 1970 than ten years earlier. He 
d^--iine of farmers was largely due\ to the industry shift effect (cols. 8 and K^' . 
^; i-ricuLturc declined (which is the only industry in which farmers and farm 
workers are to be found), the number of fanners decrr^asc-d as well. But the 
occupational shift effect also contributed to the decline in the numbers of 
farmers, 'though to a much smaller extent (col. 11)- Tor farm workers, the 
^itu.irioTi is a bit different. Although they, too, had a smaller share of total 
empioymonr in 1970 than in 1960, this decrease was entirely the result of the 
changuiu industry structure, i.e., the dor. ^ease of employment in agriculture. 
These finding'^ are quite consistent with the general changes in - riculturc^ 
durinv; the i)ast decades. During that time agriculture has more d more taken 
on the ('naracter of agribusiness; small farmers have declined to a large extent, 
and a limited nujiiber of farms now accounts for an ever- increasing share of tot,il 
cult ^- ^'Od land. These developments jbrought with them the introduction of large 
corpjo rations and, as a result, an inqreas ingj share of laborers, professionals, 
and even clerical workers is needed, j ■ 

Tal)le V-5 identifies several otker occupational categories where growth 
did not keep pace with the expansion of the total labor force between 1960 and 
1970. All r^-ro':^ manual occupations (craftsmen, operatives, and laborers) 
experi 'nc 1 i relative decline in their shares of total employment. In the case 
of craft :nen, the decline was very mu6h the result of the shift of emplo>Tnent 
from in; iS tries which employ large proportions of craftsmen to industries that 
employ snia'^rr proportions of craftsmen. Only 9.4% of the net shift was due to 
the fact :hin industries the' employment of operatives decreased during 

t.he 19()(' similar, general pattern exists for operatives and laborers, 
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exceot that in both of these cases, while the industry shift effect was the 
nain source of the negative net shift, the occupational shift effect contribut'. J 
5 substantial proportion IZ4.S>\ and 42,3% respectively) to the negative net 
shift. These findings are consistent with the earlier discussion of the decline 
of the share of total emplo^meiU i:\ the Transformative sector. Since em]^loyme:a- 
in Transformative industries is ccncsr.trated in tnese thre^^ iianual categories 
(in 1970, two-thirds of all workers in th. Transformative sec ur were craftsmen, 
operatives, or laborers), the decrease in the proportion of the 1 ^or force in 
these industries resulted simultaneously in a decrease in the proportion of t tal 
emp.lo>Tnent in these occupational categories. 

The other two occupational categories that expanded ir.ore slowly than thv 
total labor force are managers and sales workers. In both cases, the negative 
net shift was the result of occupational shifts within industries. In fact, the 
industry structure of employment changed in such a way as to favor the growth of 
employTTient in. these two occupations. But since the industry shift effect was 
not as srroMg as the occupational shift ef feet , managers and sales workers expanded 
less than the total labor force. 

Four occupational categories benefitted fron the net shifts (professionals, 
semi-professionals, clerical, and service workers), but the findings in Table V-S 
show clearly that the disproportionate growth of ' employment in these occupational 
categories was the result of different patterns. For professionals, it was 
wholly due to changes in the industry structure. As employment shifted towards 
services in general, and Social services in particular, which traditionally employ 
larger proportions of professionals than goods-producing industries, professionals 
an propcrtion of total eiiiployment grew as well. A similar trend is observed for 
semi -professionals, but, here only two-thirds of the shift was due to the industry 
effect. Table V-5 shows, moreover, that the changes in the occupational distribu 
tion of eJDuloyn.ent within indus.tries had the opposite effect on professionals: _ 
in 1970 proportionately fewer professionals/were employed within industries than 
ten years earlier. This deflating impact on the growth of professionals , however, 
was not ftrong enorzgh to neutralize the influence of the industry shift that 
favored the growth of proff*ssionals . 

The changes in the employment of service workers, which also expanded ri.ovQ 
than the total labor force, was nearly the opposite as th:^t for professionals. 
Tliis disproportionate pr^^wrh vary largely was the result of changes in zhe 
occupational dis tributi -jn wir.hin industries. Since professionals an«i servi .c 
workers are found in services in larger proportirns than in goods-producing 
industries, their opposite patterns can be interpreted in relation to each other. 
It appears from the trends of profess ■-•'nais and service workers that there is a- 
tendency within 4.ndustries to employ service workers for positions that formerly 
were held by professionals. The best example of this are hospitals, in which 
nurses' aides (who >^re service workers) perfam; more and more fuii^. tions that 
formerly were carried out by nurses .fwhc are professionals). Tnis trend is 
q^.iite comparable to the attempts within Transfonnative industries, for example, 
to standardize work as much as possible The fewer case-by-case de^' isions 
there are to be made, the less skilled personnel are needed. It therefore can 
Ue expected that as service establisriraents become larger in size an J jpjre 
bureaucratized , they will employ a decreasing proportion of professionals; 
service workers should be one of the occupational categories brnefit*'ing from 
this change in the> occupational di^tribatioi; , 
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i'li'j l.i^t-'-'^l :' :ro I't L (,;n the to^::! nos:.ti\'e net sh.iits ('Kj.:''' 
r .1 :^'r .-ivricai OLVcunati oi'is . The d i sprc^nort Jonatu i^rowrh of clericril 
■■■■ w:- . \l ^liiiiosl; oiiua-iy froni viic chaiii^es in the i.nduscr>- ^^Iructurc 

tiv.: i:^ it i 1 distrii)unon of employment withJn industries, with the 

.'cru'p::! >:i:i^: sr.iir effect being slightly moi-e important than the indi;strv sliift 
.fie:'. I'.e^e frnJjngs suggest that ..cleri ca 1 occupations not only (Wi^anded as 
-1 le -.1 tiie growth of industries, such as Producer services whi_ch use large 

i'l-op' i ^Mis t^i '.;ler!cal workers, but that tiici r growth also resulteci fn.Mii the 
■ " m; ■ : ■ 7 : t ; ' . I t [-1 i 1 1 d ;.i;s t r}' s e c t o r s larger p r o po r t i on s of c i e r i c a 1 wo r k e r s 
■ ' j . ' .1 >';:.J-i Wij . \ bei.ng carried out more and rnoi'c within ffwrnal 

r .;.o- i ; .i ; j m;:; . • i i ca i -- ty-]vo activities have increased remarkably and witri them 
' i\-r:h^i:r r> c i e r i l a I workers, 

W!!,ii :.-;iTi he roild about tiie industry versus occupat i ona 1 ef f ec t for all 
eiii;)loy(.d p^;rs'ons , rather than for particular occupational categories? In 
Tai)lo \ ■■]'.) we see that for tfie tot.'U empioyt'd, two~thirds of the occupational 
c;iai.gL is aeei'iinted for by the industry sh.i f t effect. il:is figure was arrived 
•"■•> fir^t ^>;ur.miP:L'. in col. 7, Table V-5 , aUpositive net shifts. (This same 
i i^i-'' ■ ^.uld i/O du-i-ived {}}' suniniini^ total negative net shifts, since the U\'o sums 
can^^ei rj-']i other.) We then summrsd the i.ndustry shift of all those occupational 
.-J • ego;- ! witii [)'.-sitive net shifts, (col. 8, Table V-S) , and the same was done 
foi- iiie .ri^cupii t i onal nc^t shn ft effect (col, 9, Table V-5) . 

We iu'ive a 1 S(; made the same calculations for the ^our^ sex- race groups, and 
wr find {Table V-lOj that for whi te males , white females and black females, 
changes in the industry structure were an even more important source for occu])a- 
tionai .hange, ranging from three-quarters to four-fifths of the total. For these 
thre- gioups, very little occupational char,ge was due to changes in the oeiui)a- ' 
tion:i] d i s I 1- i hut ion within industries. The oi^e exception is black males, for 
whicr; t iu- industry effect was only 42.2%. This conies as a surprise, for as we 
will dt.';iK)ns t rate later in Chapter VII, black males experienced much 'g i-eate r change 
in rhcir alioc:ation to industries chan white males. ^ 'We therefore would have 
ajtr i ci r^at od that the industry shift effect would have been the larger comj^onent.. 
Tfus findin.i.: ;oigi^e;>t-. rdiat for black males the industry shifts have not resulted 
in e;Koh>y:r.enr in different occupations to the extent that could have i)een 
expLcied. This reasoning comes up against. 'the pattern for black females, which 
1:- <piii<' diffei-(Mit thafi for the black male pattern. We don't have the explanation 
'^'or ih . difference, iuit we susj^ect that the large industry shift ei"feet for 
black iL'iiuiit-s is tlie result of their remarkable decline in domestic service, from 
38'^. in to 18". in I'-JVi). 

Sb:x -I^ACh Dli-dTiRliNCliS IN TfiE PATTERNS OF OCCUPATIONAL CllAN(;ii 

Wr now turn to a cursory examination of Tables V-6, 7, 8, and 9 where the 
sajiie ; rocedure .a:", for the total employed is applied to the four sex-race groups. 
c)ur mam attention will be devoted to those instances where there are significant 
deviations from that demonstrated by total emp ] oynment . 

Kai-i:iers and farm workers display mucli the same pattern for the four "sex - 
race groups as for the totSU labor force. In each ihstance the relative decline 
of these two occupational categories mainly resulted from the industry shift 
effect, that is, the decline of employment in agriculture, the. only industry in 
which these workers are 'to be found. 
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Table \"-10 



COMPONENTS OF OCCUPATIONAL CH.A>JGr: FOR TOTAL EMPLOYED 
AND R.\Cn-SEX GROUPS, 1960-1970 " 



NET SHIFT DUE TO: 

Industry Occupa- Occnpa- 
Total Sb. i. f t ti onal Indus t ly ti onal 
Positive Effect Shift EMTect Effect Effect 
Net Shift (Number) [ Number j (Percent) [Percent ) 



Total 


Employed 


50 ,001 


53,600 


16,401 


67. 


1 


52 


.8 


'A'hite 


Males 


25,288 


1:^,62-7 


5,661 


75 . 


^ 7 


24 


. 5 


Black 


Males 


5,201 


1 ] Q7 


5,004 


42, 


') 


57. 


.8 


'A^ite 


Females 


12,275 


9,948 


2,525 


81, 


, 1 


18. 


.9 


Black 


Females 


6,378 


5,029 


1,549 


78, 


,8 


21. 


.2 
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V. ; J i consider the riiree manual occupati onal- cate^orj cs crafts - 
L ■ v'.r; a::J lajjorers. For craftsmen ail sex-race j^roui)S oxp'or icn.ced 
•r .-^i':-.< r.h.ii'r^. Althouv^h the components of this shift differed ajiiong the 

• • . i r tt- i-'jnc es largely can be neglected, since craftsmen are almost a 

-i Ic ^.ii-z\\uvy fur females. Moreover/ the industry shift effect and the 
r. i .i!;; 1 ^^hifr effect, in relation to the size of this occupational caterer)-, 
v,eiu n.iniite for three of the groups*. Only black males experienced a substantive 

.■:f;a r ; ona'l shift effect, and, consequently, a 35 percent increase in the share 
'■:t- einp ; ' Vv'iTierT t in craft occupations. For operatives we again observe a difference 
■ :V ra.. -. vihiij.--. experienced a proportionate decrease whereas blac!;s ha.d 'a pro- 

i ^ 'i: r ,j Lnc rv-.ise . Tlvl-S finding is not un_cxpected, for we earlier had 
.!'.-:".: ' r at v] tf.at the propn^^tion of l)lack employment in the Transfonnar : \'c 
- •I- iTj- ri-asec in rhc 1960-1970 decade. The figures show in fact that the 
I'w^s ner shif*:^ for blacks mainly were the result of changes in the industry 
-crii- T'jto -riiLs cnnponent was- the sole source for black females). 

.••01 laborers there is a sex difference for net shifts. For males th.e pro- 
: . lieclined while It increased for feinales. lliere are differences by sex 
t:\v-' Mi the. way the components produced these shifts, but the combinations 
: I ji^L<i^iit ror eacf; .i^^roup and therefore cannot be readily inl'erpreted . It is 
i nt vi c>' uii; to noLc, however, that for black; males the ])roportionate decrease of 
[aC'orers :r,ain.i> due to the occupational shift effect. In other words^ it was 
les-- t Ji'.' hurease of 1; i ack, mal es in Trans fo imiat ive industries (see Chapter VII', 
Aii.i cii ont I- i but ed to this shift from laborers to operatives, but rather change: 
■in tiic wav' i;lack n:ales were employed within industries. 

As in the case of laborers, the trends of managers a'nd sales workers are 
t|ii.i_te djfferent. for the four race-sex groups. On the one hand, similarities 
exjsr in the sense that -for all groups but white females there were posi ti'Ve ^ne;ti^ 
:,rj=fi- tor ciie two occupational categories. On the other hand, however, the y/f;ys 
by v.[;.i ii ch:inges in rhe industry structure and changes in the occupational dis- 
Lrihuti-.:'n within industries contributed to the net shifts of these two occupa- 
tions -iiffer runong the four race-sex groups. 

Lot us first take up the case of managers. i-or all four race-sex groups, 
t.hc iriuustrv shift effect' favored an increase in the number of })rof es sional s , 
f-it the iiiagri i tilde of this effect differed widely among the gmups. Vac effects 
.,f r.he .-'ccujia t i ona.l shift differed mainly h^. race; for whites, changes in the 
occupa i lofial distribution within industries ha.d a negative Jinpact on the growth 
of manai'^ers, whereas for -blacks they favoretiythe growth of this occupational 
categor '. We should note, however, that for whites the share of em}")l oyiiient in 
mauagej I al oc cuj^'a 1 1 ons changed very li-tlie and that the i^ndustry shift eft'ect and 
ti\e occu[)at vonal sin ft effect also are very smalu in cjom]')ar i son with the number 
of whiles in 19()l) that were managers. i-or that iveason, tlie influence of the 
industry shift and the occupational shift for managers 's re lat ive ly un i niport ant 
for whites.-' But this is not so for blacks. The net shift for black males 
represents un increase of 76.4% over* the number ofcblack males in i960 that we)-e 
managers, anu' a corresponding increase for blacks of Tliis is the more 

remarkabir as the net sliift is independent of the growth of total*^ empioynient of 
these two groups. For black males the industry sfiift effect is negligible as u 
source for the net shift of managers. On the one hand, t-hii share of employment 
of black males in Fh-^rsonal services in which managers ai'e an impoj^tant occupa- 
tional catego r>' dec 1 i ned , but this dec l^ine was neutral i zed by the di sporport ionate 
growth of black males in other industries, such, as trade banking and government. 
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in which there are also many managers. Table V-7 thus shows that the increase 
in the share of black males in managerial occup-itions predominantly is the 
result of occupational changes within Industries. Per black females, the shift 
of emplo^-raent towards industries with high proportions cf managerial o-cupatioris 
was more' pronounced. As a result, the industry shift effect and the occupational 
shift effect contribute^ in equal proportions to the positive net shift of 
managers . ^ ■' . 

The shift for sales workers and their components are very similar to those 
of nuinagers. But two differences merit intention.' First, in the case of white 
females the Industry shift effect and the occupational shift effect contributed 
to the negative net shift of sales workers, although the latter by far was the 
more -important factor. Second, the small net shifts of sales workers for white 
males is somewhat misleading, since they are the. result of substantial, although 
opposite, effects of changes in the indus1:ry structure and in the occupational 
distribution within industries. The figures in Table show that the change 
in the industr>^ structure greatly favored an increase in the share of total white 
males in sales occupatiuns, but this tr-^^nd was countered, with almost the same 
magnitude, by decreases in the proportions of sales workers within industries. 
A.S a result, there was alirost no net shift. 

The proportion of employment in clerical occupations increased for all sex- 
race groups- For black males and white and black fema-les, changes in the indus- 
tiy structure and the occupational distribution witliin industries contributed 
similarly to the positive net sliift. White males only had a very small positive 
net shift. The small magnitude is misleading, however, for it was the result of 
offsetting effects: the industry shift effect favored the growth of clerical 
employment whereas the occupational shift effect disfavored these occupations. 

Service occupations are similar to clerical to the- extent that white males 
have a different pattern than the other three groups. For white males the share 
of employment in service occupations increased in contrast to the decrease for 
the other three groups. The situation of black females supports our earlier 
statement that the large industry bhift effect on their occupational changes 
mainly was the result of the decline of black females in domestic service. 
Employment in this industry is exclusively service work (98.9*0 of all black 
females in domestic service were in that occupational category in 1970). As 
tl'C figures in Table V-9 show, service work- not only is the major occupational 
category- for black females; it also accounted for the largest share of total 
net shifts. 

Professionals and semi -professionals have a basically congruent pattem 
by sex and race. In the case of professionals, the main source of the positive 
net shift were the changes in the industry structure. For females the industry 
shift effect was the sole source of the positive net shift, since within indus- 
tries there was a decreasing demand for professionals. As for semi-professionals, 
both industry and occupational shift effefcts contributed -to' the net positive 
shift. In this i ins tance we observe a race rather than sex difference in that 
for whites the industry shift effect was the predoTainant source for the positive 
- net shifts, while for blacks it was the occupational shif:: effect. 
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Tiic pattern of professionals and i.-;n-of essiona Is for the four sex-race 
derannstrates that all groups reinforced the increase in the share ol total 
.^mploy^u'i.t In these two occuoational categories. In most other categoric;;, 
h.n-. v'er. offhettLng nattems were observed. For whites, the share of employm.-nt 
ri< operatives decreased, whereas it increased for blacks. In the case of^ 
laborers, ;r.ales decreased while females ijicreased. Similar sex-race difference^ 
can be found in the relative importance of the industry shift effect and the 
occupational shift effect for occupational changes of the four groups. In the 
case of professionals, for example, we observed that the occupational changes 
within industries did not favor the emplo>'T?.ent of females as professionals, 
whereas chev reinforced the growth of male professionals. These ol (-setting 
■xtrtern.s are the result nf differences in tPie allocation of males and females 
ar.d of whites and blacks to industries and occupations. For that reason, the 
next twi) chapters examine rhe position of females and minorities in the labor 
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The r^rovvin;; ij:iportance vof fciTiai. es in the sor\'ice sectors is one of 
tile •^ifjre pro'iii li'.-ji'- .-iiul intero^'ting aspects nf the S(u^rorai t rans fo nnat ion of 
thv l.i;)v-: f irce. '\h'i< chaplcv will address itselt to' a variety of ti.^pics: 
v/hy :ire entering tiie iabor r?arket, what industries and occupations they"' 

' ] } v.-riat dek^ree of sex-t>'ping is oecLirring, and the implications for women's 
!• I ir .iS unj i:!t';re eiiip IcniTient . 

F-v-n-ale lain-r force pa rt i c ip-a t i on nius l be arialyied different jv than 
'.ii-or force jiart i e ipat ion . In the prinio adult years, 2S~SS, upwards of 
L^r> ■ie/ JtiU of males are in the laf>or force and there are strong sanctions 
t ;iV'.; ri rii.; Vv'ork: even those wlio could qualify as niembers of the leisure class 
L- r.'it ra i iy re[)or[ some foim of employment. But increasingly the woman has 
several o[itions- She can remain unmarried or decide on a childless marriage 
and W(»rk full'tiine; she can enter, leave and, re-enter the labor force accord- 
ing^, t'.> sta.i^es in her family life cycle; or shc^ can marry and be a housewife 
only. XI though similar options always have been available to men, it is the 
traditional view that women have to ra'ise cliildren, and it is the relation 
betwpei^ home and work tliat currently makes female labor force participation 
such a comi)iex and important subject. 

' The literature, on women in th.e labor force is growing rapidly. 
Bower: aiui 1-inegan (1969J produced a major study on labor force participation, 
joinir.;;' others like Bancroft . (1958} , Mc.Nally (19693, and Cohen (1969), to 
najTie only a few. Other important aspects include women in the professions 
(Blitz, 1974: 1973} and the relationship between marriage, fertility, and 
female labor force participation (Sweet, 1973; Kiser, et^ aj_. , 1968}. Yet 
aiiothcr group of studies has been concerned with the. societal conditions for 
the part i c i pat i(;n of women in tlie labor force (Oppenheimer , 197G-; Youssef, 
1974). The iiuman Resources Center of Ohio State Univers ity. under the direction 
•.)f fi. i'arnes published an extensive study entitlod "Dual Careers: A 
i,ongi tud ina 1 Study of th.e habor Market F:x])erience of Women" for the U.S. 
Department of Labor (1970). All these studies agree that a woman's decision 
-to enter the labor force is influenced by her marital status, age, race, 
education, presence and ages of children, husband's earnings, and even other 
characteristics like health and' attitudes toward home. 

<|fppenhe imer (J969) has related the historical particijiation of women 
to then- family life cycles.' "In 1900 the highest work rate for women was for 
those undei? 25 years of age., vsrhich means that women worked until they married 
and then drbpp^ed out of the labor force to raise a family. ^This pattern 

changed af(er l^SO. Single women still have the higliest worlc rateS: Married 

women still\drop out~of the labor force to raise children, but they increasing- 
ly re-enter.^^c" labor force in their late thirties. The data thus show the 
labor foro^i-anti cipation of women to have .two peaks: between 20-24 and 
45-54 years of age. 
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* . . ^- 1 'I--!"-*' '^irr ner i ::r J rniiC t'^m^ wnnien t:;e dccisioii to worry i 

•:..<,:•• ,'. irh;-; raiui !>' c ■ 1 1 v :■- r ::-:;J i i: is :n;K;:) influi'iKt'd by tiie iuisijand ' ;^ 



:.i;.'-r :".>rc:r' ^■;-:m i.i^v';/ vv^tc 23 ^o.ir-^' -i:;-. l:-''-^' ■■^I:i^^^;:at ^iv^ro tlKii; a third 

;-orc:^:it; of ai: :\inait^s 1^. vf.^: . a:u; . > i liv r -v;^ : r . This increased- 
t'^ J . porccat I !j ]iK 0 . Men of *ne sa;:ie ^ ;ai iMSt , decrea;H^d^ talliu:; 

i";".>!u r '^V' . J i^L^a'cnt betw^c-':^ a:u: 1 ^d'L a cc)nsc<]uencc c>t thes^^ 

di\-ei- -at rrcavi^» v;c'::;ca comj^ri^oa .^a.l percent ■"■ :^ t;;(; lahor forct- in 

r,^^^» and .>(•>." jua'ceni: in '.'.^■'^O, . ' . 

Tav -ajt./S V i .Ml , rij;::a 1 n , ;a'wev:a\ 's;^^t!:^a- tiic ialior fo^'ce a 1 1 Lavriaa- 
■cav'*-- a a«.)n r i I'r.ied ris-e in ti:e rai r t i e i ;m t i on ^.^i u'uiViLau A > Waldniaai and Mer.addv' - 
i i '.^ 7 4 : 13; ; - u t it, "To mo r r o w ' s wo r k : u .vo T e a w i i [ } . c a r ' f-a a t cal naa t o n 1 >' by t h t • 
measure of ^uaaess. aetwcved todo^' , iuj: also av rannnniie conditions, cia'in^V-"^ 
in li'festyie ; ror e.\a!;iplo, .sniallci" (aiiii'iiesi t ;k' mode ^i T ent'orcanePif nf 
1 tj i s 1 .ar i Ofi r-rcdi 1 b 1 t 1 n>; d i s c r i nu na t i . a . pruvia^ion of ctiild care s<*rvice>' lor 
r:iv>t}ier^^ on i ndus t n a>- ro i i s-, anil v]\k- -'xtra): .^{' rori];:ii edncai. i^ii or techr.icai 
I traini.nv; of wo:n^ai for tra.d i t iona I ly ::a<ic oc^aipat i * a:s Tiie-.*- conditions liio'^t 

I'i' kepi in mind w iw/ri • eva i oat i n i:^ labor [-^'^r^jc p re i ec M ;jia', . 

c . ! ' . .b M_ ' I 3 . , : , " • ! I ; . : ■ " rii t - ! I . . \- i'o r, i; : 

\ y ■]'■■' \ ■ ^ ■ ;•■ ;a 1 '.a -•■ , ; ^"o ; ^■.i;n\'n vo^'-. iwM d.u'^ 

a ■ a '. ^ ; ■ - ; ' * ■ ■ v : ; - ■ i ' . f • : ^ - : ; 's b - : : i ; * : ■ i ■ a ■ ' > r i e r u ■ a a r r ; i p a t i o n . 

r ■ ! ' f ■ . • r • 'a iri " ^ - ; : w . i . oi ; : ■ . i ' ic o 1^ c * ■ . i m ; t a ■ va ■ .in • h * ■ 

r. i'".a- . I . .;: . , n.a y -.a ; ^ : '■ ; ' ^ ' • - a 1 i ; i', a i ri?- pn r I i ■ ■ - [ei f i ( )i i 

^: ; • t ; a I . r V, v : j la'r . . ea a •{ on' n n I : ■ ■ ai i v;o;:un: a * ■ re b . . S ;a' r c < ; 1 1 0 i Jin i a [ ^; o- 
! o rcf : n .a;.. ,;;,p ■> ' . ; \ - ea u : a 1 - , i ! i > /a'" ■ ^ ■ c I ! oir: a j I cas' nn a r i -l' ^ > ■ 
^a.3 a; ;-cea' a; . .a, a ".b . 7 "y ■ * iab'^'-'a b- '-^l-cs tai Ici't-liny efl' a^; 
b • 1 1 ■ . i oil . : : .a,"' i^n ~ ' ■ ^ ^ ; r :'■ w (.o- , with d '.h" 1 ; n t ' i j h e 

no::;bti ■.>l \';.:...c s%e.,^.: '/^'a- •-•m ; y;,C""ei ; ti|<' lUiIIlbjL'r ot \siHiitii iS-f.-^ 

y.'ar- .ud. . • ^ 

V e { on. i > a f ew \'ea ras a b I e r tiM-so- p la-; j c r t i on s wo ra> ;n id( • , t h actual 
l.ba;:* f!)rL"*:' participation of waMnen had already rpa s r- ed fbae fa);ur'' pia>!CLted 
by doiuiston t' laOQ. Ac> oi* April M.^Tb, woinen \'.aa-e bb percent (m" (lie totn! 
labor I'-'rcc. ''a" jaarlicalar j ilipor t aia"' > iS a h.r- tb'ict \\\:\^ womrai v-b; ! h stdioo 1 -nr.ed 
el"iiidT-en biac'; inp;h(;r par t: i c ijpa t i on r'a ' f iain wunaai \/\ [}] no tbaildrta^ ( .S<.\ .') 
anti a.-., a p(>rcent, respec li v'<?l y , in ^Mnrcii 1075). TIras , the findtn^'.s ol" cirlici- 
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.... •., iLs.- [)erart:neiit of Labor, i970j which suggested that the presence 
.'^f cnilJi-en'pivv.vnts women from participating in the labor force, c.re no longer 
•••j: :a ih^-' •• =se ^'L schooi-age chilaron. fThe data for the preceding and 
. following paragra]as .erv :>ub::^itted tc us by the l',S. Donartnent of Lah^r, 
Vto-\ci\'> Bureau. J 

As a result of this trend, the labor force participation rate of 

v.-.:,:e;i T-ow has ono peak in the 20-24 ag.- group instead of the traditional bi- 
-■•Lii r-arl 1 cipatTon curve. The April, 1975 data serve as an illustration of 
t:-:,. ■•::in^i:K situ.it^on: 6?. 5 percent of all women aged 20-24 participated in 
r'*c l.i'-.or r'urce. ror the 25-34 age group, the rate decreased to 54 percent, 

]^L'M.-nn^ -u r:-iar level for women aged' 55-44 and 45-54- (with respective 
;>ar r 1 ■/ i i ...jii ra!e5 of 56.2 and 54.8 percent), 

Th.ere iias been much speculation in recent years regarding women's 
.r:cre:i-^e,i nar t -i ci pat ion . Factors identified as responsible for this increase 
\i\c\.iA- the shift' away fron> physical work in the economy, the work experience 
..f ^.oT.,.;, during World War II, the wumen's rights inovements , ■ the increased^ 
i;<e of labor-savirig devices in the homo, and the trend towards lower fertility 
r.)u.ued witfi the increased ability to control the timing of fertility. Tne 
ry^'^ Manpower Ivoport of the Presidoit, for example, emphasized how the recent 
•;han-^ decline in birth rates will have a marked impact on the size and age-^ 
sex distribution of the labor force in future years. If the present two-child 
family persists, then labor force projections will show a 70 percent increase 
ir the nuJTi>ycr of economically, active females aged 25-34 'during the 1970's. 
hi oTher words, lower fertility means less family duties for the married 
woman and this affords more time to be in the labor force.. 

Victor 'Fuchs in h.is book Tho__S^crvi ce Economy (1968). contends that 
.-caus'j most o^:cup<^ t ions in the ser\^ice sector do not rely on physical 
strength, women are able to compete on a more equal footing with men. On 
this basis he foresees that the' advent of a service economy should make for 
;:r^Niter wor>; equality between the sexes. Fuchs also notes that services are 
.u tract ivetc; women because such jobs are more ajnenable to. part-time work, 

Biit Fuciis^ definition and prediction of equality can be challenged, 
v^: v.ill be showfi in this chapter, a considerable amount of sex-typing on both 
UK- occupat:ona] and industrial level prevents women from attaining higher 
status or higher-paying jobs. Unless basic female role changes axe made, the 
''service econojny"' wi 11 bring with 'it the same stereotyping as was brought 
forth by the industrial revolution. Women are still the chief child raisers 
m this society and until the responsibility is more fully shared, women will 
continue to drop out of the labor force at a crucial time in their careers. 
Beyond this is a world view 'which sees the male and female spheres in mutually 
exclusive terms. Fuchs is correct in postulating that the reduction 6f gobs 
requiring physical strength will open many opportunities for women; however, 
i^s the war-time experience showed, women have not been able to preserve those 
gains. Throughout recent decades, something else nas dominated: consumer 
discrimination, employer discrimination, employee discrimination, and the 
ambivalence of women themselves, to name a few. 
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Fuchs recognizes this problem of role:r i;i nan>' of ;us other articles 
women. He claiins that role di f ferentiat ioii i? the major explanation for 
t>ic earnings differentiai between r^cn and won:on . fie believes these roles 
"ncgin early in childhood with the social i iiat i o:; process and cvoiitually affect 
labor force attach:"'^nt', choice of occupation location and hours of work, 
post-school investmer.t , and consumer and fellow employee attitudes. 

It, must be pointed out that no matter what is defined as a "woman'' s 
job," the highest paid positions in the field gc usually to a man» Cooking 
is 'woman* s work,' yet the best and highest paid cooks are men. Women care 
for the sick, and supposedly that^s why women are nurses. If so, why are 
th'-V not doctors? Women are reportedly more dextrous with their "small hands" 
than men, and that^s why women sew, yet why are ihey not neurosurgeons? Role 
differentiation explains much of earnings differential between men and women, 
yet there seems always to be an element of power and control from those on 
top w}:j are usually men. 

Traditionally, the wdman's role primarily has been that of nuturing 
her family, and even when women enter the formal -labor force it is noteworthy 
how closely work roles correspond to home rbles. Domestic service is the 
most obvious example, but nursing, teaching retailing ("waiting*'' on customers), 
and even employment in the textile and food industries are clearly related to 
"traditional" family roles. Clerical work may appear to be an exception, but 
most secretaries in their relation to their male bosses have^a nurturant role 
and the label office wife, is well applied. 

It is the purpose o£ this chapter to examine whether or not the 
concentration of women in 5ervice\indu5trie5 of one kind or another has 
brought about m.ajor changes in the- way women are employed. In 1960 the four 
service sectors combined accounted for almost three-fourths of the total fe- 
'male labor force, and by .1970 this proportion had increase'd to 78 percent 
Csee Table Vl-i), In contrast, the respective values for males are 48 and 55 
percent. It is of interest that as far .back as 1920 the proportion of females 
occupied in service industries (58. S percent) was greater thajr the 1970 pro- 
portionate share of males in these industries, Despfte the early concentra- 
tion of females in various services, these industries continued to absorb 
proport ionateiy ^more females than did non-service industries during the IQB'O's. 
In addition, since females increased their proportion of the total labor force 
from 32.8 percent in 1960 to 37.6 percent in 1970, the share of sem/ices has 
become increasingly important. In t}\e future, even if males and females 
maintained their 1970 .employment shares in each industry and each sector, an 
increase in the proportion of the labor force that is female would bring about 
additional growth of service employment, due to th^ fact that females are more 
heavily concentrated in services than in the other industries. This presupposes 
that women will not enter the Extractive and Transformative sectors at a 
faster rate than they do now. If in 1970, for« example, the labor force had 
been one-half male and one-half female, services would have accounted for 
65.5" percent of total employment (provided no change in the labor force dis- 
tribution of males and females) instead of the actual 62.4 percent. Thus, if 
in the future the proportion of women in the labor force increases even more, 
a close examination of the way women are now employed is quite important. 
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Table VI-I 



PE-^CHNTACH D 1ST? I -MOTION OF TVE [}.$. UVBOR PCRCE 5Y INDl-STRV Sn^TORS 
I.NTTF-MfDiATE INDUST^-Y GROUPS 3Y SEX, I960 AND 1970 



>i ■• ^ cod 

9) Misc. i&anufact^jring 
j '-5 ] o : ! 1 1 i c s 

1 I I Trans per tat ion 
1 ^ ) ^otrr^un t'ZA'c Icn 

14) Rctaii 

15) BaniKin^ 
It) Insurance 

I 1 Rc-il G5t»te 

IS) tng'.nccrlns 

19) Accounting 

20; Miic, business »crv. 

21) Icgsl services 

7^) ^Nispitttls 
2-^) E>ducatlon 
25) Hzlftrc 
26} .^npi^fit 

Postal 5crvicerv 
^ 28) Go vc rriTiCnr 
29) Mi sc . soci jI serv . 

10) Dor-cStic scrviccj 
31 ) Hotels 

i2) E^tinj: 6 drinking 
35) R«p«xr 

34) LAundry 

35) Barber ^ beauty shop 

36) Encertftinmcnt 

37) Misc. personal »erv. 



TCTAl LABOi ^Oi^CE 
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The distinctive characreristic of working wonien is rheir degree of 
pan- time wcr-:. Dual Careers (1970) points out that 78 percent of women in 
-•"^e laDor forcr work full-tiiiie [cyer 33 iiours :i v."eek) wiule 22 percent v/ork 
j'art-t liTiC. Black women are r^ore iir.cly ic wurk part-time than vvhite wonit^-n, 
iriQstly because blacks are nore likely tiian whites ^to be in domestic services. 
Outside of domestic service, Black women are less likely than whites to work 
part-time. The amount of part-time work^ is important for many reasons. 
First, if women are the main part-time workers in. a society rhen the effects 
of the characteristic "female" may be confused with the effects of the 
characteristic "part-time." This discussion will have more relevance later 
when sex-tvT>ing is introduced, but the point is that if women work part-time 
voluntarily (see Dual Careers , 1970), then women automatically will choose 
and bo chosen only by those industries that have a need for part-time workers. 
Hewes (1962) studied women part-time workers and reported that service indus- 
tries are particularly suited to the employment of pajt-time workers because 
these industries have marked fluctuations in business^ pressure during day 
or week and unusually long hours of operation. Hevres slj^^wed that only 6 per- 
cent of manufacturing and 8 percent of agricultural jobs have -women in part- 
time work. Most women employed part-time are in service and private house- 
hold (29%), Wholesale and retail trade (27%), and other services like finance, 
real estate, entertainment, education, and welfare (26%). Therefore , sex- 
tV7)ing by industry is, in par^, a result of the need for part-time workers. 

The negative effects of part-time work is that 'if these married wom- 
en are supplementing the family budget, this may serve to depress, or dampen 
wage or salary scales because of their w llingness to accept somewhat lower 
pay. Salaries and wages are further lowered by the fact that part-time work 
IS usually characterized by high productivity (Bancroft, 1958), so the employer 
is getting more and paying less. Another consideration is that part-time work 
usually lacks, on-the-job training and, as will be discussed later on, job 
training increases the marginal product and thus. raises wages. Another 
negative effect is that part-time workers pose a threat to the security of 
1-uil-time wori;ers because part-time workers do not or- cannot unionize to the 
extent of full-time workers. Last, part-time work must be examined because 
the effects of part-time emplcvTnent might be confused with the effects of 
role-jUayini^ . Perhaps the desire to work part-time is a better explanation 
tfum role-playing as to why women are secretaries and saleswomen. Yet f u 1 1 - 
time female workers are also concentrated in services. 

For an analysis of the female labor force, ,t}ie Hxtractivc sector has 
become insignificant. Mining traditionally had very few females, and agri- 
culture did not^^em])loy more than one percent of all economically active' female 
in 1970. Although percentage distributions do not yield information about 
interindustry movements £er 5e_, it :an be safely assumed that the vast majorit 
of females who were., in agriculture in 1970 either hkd been in that industry in 
i960 as well, or were new labor force entrants (see Chapter III). 

.^mong the remaining five industry sectors, the Transformative and 
Pcrsv)nal service sectors experienced declining shares of fentale employment 
during the 1960's» the Social and Producer services sectors increased their 
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-.^a^ji^ a< no ^^urrrisv thar proporr lonate 1 y less women thiin men are employed 
r jiMsf vr^'ia r i. \e industries, and this citiL-voncc widened further durin.^ ::hc 
dcc:idc;. The textile industry'. Vttiich traditionally has employed a large 
-:r.:p-^:'rio^'i of fer.ales continues r.o be tl-e only Transforinative industry to 
:;n:plO;' ^6 1 a t : V < y and absolutely more feiuales than males. Vcith. t/ie one 
.jKoorr i "in VI ihe .-hinery iiidustry, however, the snare of female en;plo}'-:enr 

:.n all ; iiaastri es of the Trans roivna tive sector during the ii)60~"'0 
:^;j:i^d. f;jLj;^ir;^ thf* sa:i2e trend as thar for r:iale cmplO;n:::ient . 

I'l.c 1 c a> s 1 or: or tae ::.ereroii vr.e ] v or .^ervues m the introaacior;-' 
...p^ M ieri.i us to expect that !;vt 1 1 services are equally feniale 

-■^t'^nVei. i I; •:.och I960 and 1970 the Di!:. tr [but ive services sector einployed a 
.. - " ■ ^ " -^har^o : ^ :vr * es ^rhan of fer^^lcz. ^ two Industrie'^ transportati' u 

:-iai" trade -iccount for litLs ii^fference. Transportation tradition- 
■ bfoii ii-avliy ::iale-ori ented but with the increasing bureaucratization 

I • : 1 I n d u s I r y a n d i 1 5 new forms of tec h;: ' ^ ;t , f e::i a 1 e eiiip loyment has become 
pore i I'lpor tari t , excepting that of \ehi. cle -orators. As a result, the share 
■t f tia 1 e.tip 1 oyc. e n t iv. t h i. i nd us : ry de c .1 1 1: ' i d ur i n g t i^»e 1 9 60 ^ s , w hi 1 e female 
ir:;: ■ 0; nicn t i increased. rar.sportat ion Is not the only industry to experience 
-■has kind of ^/iviHi^e. i'robably the moi^t influential reason why female white- 
■wtiMa:" work has i ncj eased so greatjy is the increasing paper worl; involved at 

vT^y ij'v-ei .'f society and the emplo\nnent structure. Both large and small 
fir::::-, need: ciericil workers in incrcar-ihi; riumbers, and rhey do not hesitate 
to hire an ej-.tra secretary because the additional cosr is perceived as small. 
Niost i'roducer servtfes exemplify this pattern. r 

Not only did specific service industries increase their i^roportioii 
0-^' totdl fen'aie employment, shifts also occurred on the sectoral level. In 
1'^^■(J, proportionately fewer females were employed in the Personal services 
sr-otor than ten years earlier. Ihis relative decline, /lowever, was due 
ili:;ost exciunively to thic diminishirig role of domestic service, whose share 
':f total feniale emplcynien: dropped from , 7i percent in 1960 to 4.0 percent in 
j'/~0. If domes Li'.: service is excluded from the Personal services sector, 
::;;.:nt.: :\o c[i:vnir;e m the proportion employed in this sector is observed during 
the rjrM')-70 inlervaJ (]1.2 and 11.0 percent, respectively). Among Personal 
services, repair is the main industry that employs relatively fewer females 
than males. But the type of work involved in repair services*^ such as 
autoriiobi le mechanics is traditionally viewed as a male occupation. 

The two fasTiest growing sectors . in texns of female employment are 
clearly Producer and Social services, and it is -here where the differences 
in the proportions of males and females employed are the most pronounced. 
VtTiile some of the Producer- services (mostly' professional) do employ slightly 
larger share of males than of femaTes (i.e., engineering and architectural 
services and iey^iI aex^vices) , tire two must important industries in this- sector, 
hanking and ftJiancing services and- insurance, employ a much, larger proportion 
of females than of males. Since these two Producer services are also the most 
dynruni.c ones of this sr^ctor, the female share of employment in the Producer 
services sector is even larger in 1970 than it was in 1960. 
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Table VI-2 



PROPORTION OF THE U.S. UBOR FORCL WITH 12 Yc/UlS OR MORE OF SCHOOLING BY SECTORS 
AND ^{DUSTRY GROUPS BY SEX, I960 AND 1970 



Sec 



n. 



nr. 



IV. 



I960 



1970 



. • 


Males 


Poaal r« 


MaIos 


a^ V ^mim A W O 


EKTZKCTIVE 


?5. 7 


— — 

57,9 


39 . 6 


, JU . 6 


I ) Ajj r,i c u 1 1 u ro 


24 . 5 


28.2 


■J/.S 


45.4 


2) Mining 


34 . 4 


/ J . ^ 




82.5 


TRAWSfORAIAflUE 


40.7 


45.$ 


^54.4 


54.5 


3) Construction 


33.7 


61.2 


46.0 


76.3 


4 ) Food 


36 ".6 


JO • i 




46.9 


S) Textile 


28. 9 


. u 


39 • 0 


35 . 4 


6) ^tetal 


45 ,5 


52.0 


cn A 
jU . o 


61.2 


7 ) Mach i nery 


' 49.5 


52.7 




62 . 0 


8) Choaical 


56. 2 


66. 4 


7n A 


71.4 


9 ) Mi 3c . aanu f ac tur i ng 


37.8 


45 . 6 




bo . S 


10) Utilities 


46.2 


78. 0 


60 . 7 


86. 0 


visTfiJBurivE semcES 


45. t 


55.0 




65.1 


1 1 ) Tronsportat ion 


35.4 


64.2 


SO. 6 


75.1 


1 2 ) Cooeniinicat ion 


74.9 


71.2 


87. 1 


84. 1 


15) »Vholosale 


54.6 


64.0 


77.7 


73. 1 


14) Retail 


45.5 


50.4 


55.7 


60.9 


PROPUCCK SERVICES 


7f.4 


76.4 


il.9 


54. t 


15) Bonking 


76.0 


80.0 


S6.0 


87.0 


16), I njumncc 


79.1 


78.2 


89 .3 


86 . S 


17) Real Estate 


SO.S 


62. 0 


63. 7 


73 .5 


18) Eriijincering 


86.2 


84.2 


92.2 


91.1 


19) Accounting 


91.6 


83.6 


96.0 


97.2 


20} Misc. businesB serv. 


61.8 ^ 


70.6 


72.0 


78.6 


21 ) Legal servicoa 


95.0 


84.6 


98.2 


90.0 


SOCIAL SERUICES 


66.7 


75. Z 


77.7 


to.s 


22) Medical services 


85.1 


67.7 


86.0 


69.0 


23) flo5pital5 


51.1 


63.3 


65.7 


72.3 


24) Education 


76.0 


85.5 


83.2 


87.2 


2S) Welfare 


70.4 


59.3 


78.9 


77.1 


26) ' Nonprof 1 1 


52.5 


66.3 


65.5 


76.1 


27) Postal services 


66.2 


61.8 ' 


74.3 


75.5 


28) Government 


60.1 


78. » 


74.5 


84.0 


29) Mi^ic. social serv. 


81.4 


85.2 


89.3 


88.3 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


54.5 


27. 2 


45.4 


40.5 


50) Domestic services 


18.6 


16.2 


19.9 


26.2 


51) ftot«l5 


37.9 


54.5 


50.0 


44.4 


52) Easing & drinking 


32.4 


29.2 


40.8 ; 


40.0 


55) Repair 


33.7 


54.7 


45. S 


6S.d 


54 ) Lftund ry 


36.2 


25.9 


44.1 


35^.9 


5S ) barber 6 beauty shop 


31.8 


52.1 


49.3 


65.3 


56) Entertainment 


41.0 


51.2 . 


52.0 


60.8 


57) Misc. personal sorv. 


51.7 


45.7 


68.4 


62.9 



TOTAL LABOR FORCE 



44.7 ■ 



$3.5 



59. t 
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curves, w'nich are iisuaily slopiru:, slur^ tiiar as the jirice of an item (or labor) 
.•.oe.s clown, the tjiiaiU'Lt)' lioinantjeci rises. Tiierofore a shift in a demand curve 
I the \.-it I'or frr».<iio ];U)ur n^\.'arr> ^ii;:^ ; iio sa:i\e ({uantlt^y of labor can be 
i)Ougiir i'or a lower priv'c. 'Yhr.i ]ow(.:'s female eniplo>7nent in masculine occupa- 
tions. A female dominated sector resulls from a reduction in-demand for women 
jii the masculifiC sector, v\?hich .suhsequently increases their supply to those ^ 
()ccu]iat ions . in which males are not preferred to females. The results are thai 
sirice demand is lower in the masculine sector, wages for women are lower, and 
:vince supply is increased in tn ' inine sector, wages for those women are 
also lower. 

Francine Weissk ' ^^recs with Zellner's findings. She 

asserts tiiat occupaLiu;:a i sc . is as pervasive now as it was at the turn 

of xhc century. Weisskoff poinie j out tiuic well over half of all working women 
in both 1900 and 1960 were employed in jobs in which. 70 percent, or more oT 
workers were foniale. She showed that the increased participation of women in 
the labor force has not been absorbed through aji across-the-board expansion nt 
cmplo>TTient opportunities but rather through a growth in traditionally female 
jobs o7' ^through the emergence of \\ew occujjations that rapidly became sex 
typed. 

As an oxpi anrit ion of tills pattern., Weisskoff explained several 
i ns L i rut i onal factors that favor segregation of the sexes. The f:uniiy unit 
with Its trad i t lona I ^ re la t ionslu ps between men and women socialize "people into 
their respect ivc roles. On the supply side gi^'ls are taught to aspire to and 
train for what are considered to be appropriate^ female occupations. Frequently, 
tiie educational system further intensifies this problem by channeling women 
into traditional feminine pursuits. The demand side deals with the hesitation 
of both workers cind customers in aiiowi.ng v/oiiien' to enter *'noJi- feminine'* 
occupations. Many employers are not willing to experiment with femafe employ- 
ment in traditionally male occupations, even .though neW labor legislation (such 
as the r;c|ua 1 Hn![) lo>iiicnt Opportunity Commission's guideiines) have eliminated 
the most blat:ant discriminatory hiring practices. 



Vv * ■ ] s s k o f f explains t ] i n j ") a v 
workers i-n terins of supply and :.ieinand 
I'esir-eted b}' tlw;- .-^ e>; - i yo i ng of ]'>\r^. 
IS hiv^nl;.- resyujnsivo to eh;.Ji-^0''-^ ili :.^\ 
ii\ gener;;.;. '';.}vc r rro^/Li . .i:, i "i f^M^iaiu j 
tor v>o;" ;• . I ' s ; 



di f f eren 1 1 a 1 s between female and male 
ii'i dual labor markctr^. Demand is greatly 
Tlio upi'j 1 y of women ava i 1 al) 1 o f o r wo rk 
• w ; I g r ' a t e ari a e mp 1 o ym e n t o p j:» o r t u n i t i e s 
.cupiiirjns lesi^Its m lower earnings 



}■ : : ''ii :re.. I : ,.i\)-A : ].:>]\.^ ^ ,;rer :i !. i on i:v sex is essential to any kind 
o i" f. e C! f in i c e > : iin 1 l r v v o r ^< o\\\ c- . \'i e i s " K o f ! e. o n c 1 u ei e. s that i. f women enter the 
male sc-ctor in quaint ic>' this iiave tlie addition:^ 1 positive effect of 

rais ing incomes of women . i n. p.redomiaately female occupations -and will- -in turn 
ai tract more men to those female occupations. Nursing is a profession anxious 
tr, attract men in order to ease the .shortage and to raise wages and working 
conditions. 

•Jr. tlio other h.uKl, Isabel '^nwbill (i9'^>l) suggested that equal pay 
i iT'g ; s t .1 r i.v w: I;>\^^•r r he e.irniiigs of' women because Jt might increase the 

crowdirjg in t*e;>.ale o^:e.ur)a t ions . If employers in male-dominated occupations . 
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cannot hire women for a lower price they may not hire women at all. And, if 
men cannot be paid a higher price in female-dominated occupations, they might 
not seek those jobs, all of which would lead to further segregation. Although 
equal pay laws may g'uarantee equal wages, to women working side by side with 
men, they tend to reduce the training opportunities available to women which 
is a major source of sex differential. 

Sawhill used Becker's theory of human capital to explain the lower 
status of women and the segregation in the market place. ^ Becker differentiates 
between general and on-the-'job training. General ' training (education) is paid 
for by the worV^^ ~- jie-job training is pai or by the employer- With 

general tr r pays and then collec^ the return on his invest- 

ment. < Consx iLii firm's goal of optimizing? profits, presumably the 

firm will only pay for training where it can collect on the return. Naturally, 
the more on-the-job training is required the more desirous a firm is in 
keeping turnover low. The argument runs that women are not good training 
investments because of their intermittent labor force participation patterns. 
They are less likely to receive on-the-job training and thus be able to raise 
their income. Investment in training of individuals steepens the age-earnings 
profiles over the life cycle, but since" women's participation pattern is best 
described by a bi-modal life-time curve, their age-earnings profiles are. 
relatively flat. In the case of on-the-job training, the shape of age-earnings 
profiles depends on the extent to which employers share returns with emp'-^vees 
in order to reduce turnover. Certain types of jobs r-":vide a mixture of 
general and on-the-job training and women generally ccnfinec to those jots 
of little or no training. In othe^ words, sex-typ ccurs partly because 

of differe ic :n on-the-jcb -ain: .g which is ratic led by saying women 
have intermi , t labor' for :e participation. The on ay for women to make 
up for this : is more ge leral ^raining which usua comes in the form of 
increased* ec "ion. 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 

Table VI- 2 shows that an the whole women havfe a hi^er proporti-n of the 
labor force in eacli industry with 12 years of schooling or mote than do men. 
In 1960 53.3 percent of all employed females had twelve years of schooling or 
more, compar i with only 4^.7 percent of all employed males. This difference 
was reduce I or minimally urinr :he 1960*5 , the respf^ctive 1970 values being 
66.0 and 59 . 2 : -rc. at. 

T :r e sector in whid ':he male figure is ri :^her than females, is <» 
l^ersor l ".e - ^: 5 ^ and domestic service, laundry , and :els . account for :.this 
advahtz:.^, hree employing wo>Tiien with a low level of education. On the 

industry le rl the marked adA^antage of males in Icjgal and medical industries , 
is due to t: t - le dominance ks lawyers and physicians. Turning to sectors 
and industri n which femalds have an educational advantage, we, find a 
marked differ :e in the Extractive sector and in the industries of mining. 
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:H;'r-.-., • ;. [^[I'/iury r < ' ^vM.:!;.- V ;::p i(i^-(.'a iii '*t"ri>]K ^'mTili'" iol>s a- " 

■ '■■ » . ; .•■ : ,1. • ;■ ' ,■ : ' \ i : \ \ , \ :\ v,\ \ \ i\ \-\Cl\ : : l\' !!!Ol\.' 1 I k 

i ■■ V 1 , ;i .', ■ ,; . ;■ . ::a'd '-ho !iuiS t h:i\"r a ii m;Ikm' 

' : J ; "I ! p < J-;;:::^ a (t . ii ; ^- 'a'aairioa explains wh\- a koiiicu with 
:-'^^"a •^:<' '-^aiia a- ,:in aipli saiiac)! di[)lon]a. 

^ ' - ^ a, i !• : :ia ; .. . ; p ! . i j : ; , [ r [ ow {■ :w i or j) \ u\ri\ 

v.i>::u.-n. i "i (h.- j-;-;t. f.i, : uiuai- : ^aal^ti lu stav nu( tii*' laUor 

''^'1 vxr^MKit^d tMiiic p(a-ii';^a Ua:-ia..; ..ai i ldr> va i" i ii ap,r;^ !n> Jo;il)t ^-niitril)- 
^ '^^^ !•«' 1 act aaci.' of cinp 1 (pa.a'^- o piv- ^^oi;ira c^^i^an^^ivc uii ~ t he- loi. 
' J"a i a t ap , ait.aoai.'(i • 1' : s .iicau; dr>r- "a- rxpiaia k';!)- wcaiicii arc in ini\aMor' 
p^''"- 1 ^ ^ ' 'MS ,1^ 'r;;ai!'* a I * ;;f-^ , .. ruarai t.aM^lia.-r in this cdiaptcM', 

r.\aai> anaIu;^•.. ja : ao la:)Oi - j),3i- 1 i a i pai i mm af won!(ai duriji^: their 1 i ' 

ayalo Jcinons r ra (-(^ ^aa.^^• ;a.- n^- ^avinp riic i .a a lurca durinp child- 

fuarinp ap-^ m a^^ ai'^'ai mi vhc anst. I n. add i t i , the luav labor 

' ^''1^' ' -'^ '"^^ saa:: a^; !aa^ iajua 1 -a-p i ,p-a'ai t Opj >or i ui , i t >' Cnnnni !a-. i (Jii ' s puidaiines 
• ind rh-. Afrirria'ive .\ali-a ^'ropI■ai;^ at woasr,, sh.aild naiKa d i s c r i ni i na t a ry 
airiap practja-/- i;iiia :,i a*o. d i M" i au I l , a;ui c;jn be axpeel'ed la favor inej''-a aa 
^dua n ry iii riia Iah< 'irknt !^■ rv.eai) Lac scvc^, Tiais, while the, • st i J . xisi^ 
a sal.'^; anr la! aini.ai:' ^ ' i^- ; t ;,,, (whiah ..I'tea has i,> . -u- 

lii'Te ••i!>tlc aad ^h^• ;■ to a ^, the aaturc^ reeent t laaui 

- iiiiprv). a Ml tiie ^M!lph iiieni sitijati()a 
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Table VI -:s 

IM-.RCl-.NTAC}; niSTRIBUTION Of- TWil U.S. LABOR FORCH 
HY MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS AND SEX, 1960 AND 1970 



Occuj^ii t i on 



1960 

Fe- Differ- 
Males males cnce 
(1.) (2) (3) 

=(2)^(1) 



■ Profe.'-',s iona Is ^ 6.7 10.4 .3.7 

SOHM - 

p ro f c s s 1 oiia i 4.0 3.4 -0.6 

■ HTicrs S.8 0.6 -5.2 

■ ..in.ii:vv^.. 1 i . 3.9 -7.2 
^ i ■ J'i ^ al . 7 . . 31.4- 24.1 
Sa.os 7.': 8.3 1.1 
t,raf tspersons 20.5 1.2 ^19.3 
Operatives 20.8 16.2 -4.6 
Servi ce 

workers 6,4 .22.7 16.3 ' 

Laborers - / .2 0.6 -6.6 

■.Farm workers 2.9 1.3 , -1.6 

Total Labor Force 99.9 100.0 0.1 



1970 ^' 
F'e- Differ- 
Males males ence 
(1) (2) (6) 

= C5)-(4) 



9.2 

5.2 
2; 8 
n .4 
7,7 
\ 7.2 
2^1 . 0 
19.2 

8. 1 
">.5 
1 . 7 

iOii. 0 



11.8 

4 . 1 

(i . 2 

;^ . 8 

35 . 1 
■ 7.3 
1 . S 
. 14.2' 

2 0. 3 

1 . ^ 

^ {).:> 

100 . 1 



-1.1 

-2 .() 
-7 .6 
27.4.. 

0.1'. 
-19.2 
-5.0 

'1 2 . 2 
-5.5 
-1.2 
0. 1 
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* Wfiile the analysis of the occupational structuro is Important in its 
K.yvrr. riiiht, the main concern hcre^ is w i th occupational differences be^veen males 
;iiKl fcip.ai'js w Lthia industries. Since it has been shown that the occupational 
structure i s not independent from the industry structure, the fa^ L tiiat females 
are more numerous in service industries certainly explayis, at least in part, 
why proportionately Tnore females than males are ! -rvice workers. Given the 
foc-us of this study/ the more important question is: To what extent does the 
occupational distribution differ by sex within detailed industries? Tl"!^ ma' 
objective liere is ,to demonstrate which occupat ^'^nis a^''^ »n^ the 

industries. It must be noted, hpwever, that .,l r Ov:Laj,,'.. ikiI groups are 

r ' t . ^s: r:iblc categories for such an analysis. As the case of - 

prof^::. .-Is de: .-nstrated earlier, many differences between males, and females 
exist .Mtnin these major grouping ^Whatever the shortcomings of these gross 
categories, 'he-- probably tend to understate rather than overstate the 
(ii ffereii.- s. A.- >- observed dif f '••r-^ntes , therefore, should be interpreted as 
• ^ n s e r v a i ; v e o n . • s . \ 

r:a ft ndustry must be . xammed to sec?' if there are any large differ- 
encu'S bet ee tne number of mer, and women in a particular occupation. As 
noted earii. clerical occupat generally show the largest difference 

hefA^een t ie er ent female and r percent male. The second largest difference 
is usual! ■ f un : in the categor ' craft s-work-rs Aside from'these two 
occupat ic ial ca;:cgories, there no single o ccupational group which rev'eals^ 
sex-typin.^ i ail industries. i^ersonal services, -males predominate in 

'"service -^or In the Transr r."i.-tive sector, operat ves are more likely to 

'be female.; t: an males, with' th, l . rgest'gap being 34.3 percentage points, in 
textiles. iii wever, the sex-tyrir of occupations is industry-specific, for ill 
the chemical and utility industri' > operatives are 7 and 17 percentage points 
more male > thar. females, respecti -ly. In the transportation induj;iry n'.en 
comprise -.0 percentage 'points mor of operatives than women. The ojher indus- 
tries in :he i istributive service.- , wholesale and retail, both have large gaps 
l>etween tlie ii'.i her of men and wome.i employed in sales,. However, wh.it is 
interesting i: :hat'in wholesale, the sales workers are mainly men, while in 
retail, which i lower paid, saler workers are mainly women, 

•In ri: ^ Producci: services sector, the occupational differences between 
males and ferr. . ^s vary from one industry -to the'next. Banking is ma I e-tlominan^ 
in uian.'i ^rs; : .surance and real estate are male-dominant in sales workers. As 
to }-^e i ecte.., eng:neering, accounting, and legal, services have a high concen- 
tratio; T ma s professional occupations. In legal services, in 1970, 
for 'X 1.5 ;: rrcent of total male- employment was professional, compared 

to : . -v I rce-^ t For femaies. On- the other hand, 92.5 percent of all 

female w'^re :n c:c— : c^l positions compared to 3. 1 percent ; for males. 

The oppo'-^ to is true of Social services where in medical services, 
hospit and edu :tion women predominate as professionals because ofVtheir 

largo ::-0[iortion nurses and teachers. Welfare has 42 percentage p^ji'nts 
more n.' :i as semi -]"-of essionals than women. And, lastly, witl\in Persona,! 
servic- - females a ■ dominant in the , service occupations.'' 

2 i i . ■ 
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What inus.t ae pointed out 1 tliat even in luan)* case- where no differ- 
ences exist between male and females in terms of tlieir occupational distri- 
bu'.i.on the fact remains that individual job catcj^ories within )Ccupations are 

teji ^iox-r.ypcd , A restaurant either iias waitresses or waiters. My bot^ 
A factor)' ^t;enerally segregates -the wbnien operative.-, from the m*. rative' 
i^^ecaii-se of traditional practices, men an^i v'^n. a.^-'ly ^-ji-k sid 
etjual basis in ec^ual n ujnherj^^. Ti'ie ::: • r-- ',' would i or 

t'xa: Me, reporters, and entertainers. ::usi, j coll oc professo-.; woL.d 

. i uded because altliough women mii;iiL "be working i.de by side .it!i 
tncv are rarely equal in number. 

The analysis of sex-typin,, of .:upations amor. industries, howevei', 
ta-.e into accoui.t the fact that the ;;.:i-e p-oporti . of employment varies 
:tl^y from ojie industry to the next. J: 90 percent O'' jmpJoyment in industry 

feriale, a dominr/tion of females in mcst occupationa categor i es wi th in 
r industry- i-s Jikcly. In this case it vould mai-e mor sense to refer to a 
-typini'. of an industry rather than of an occupation. On the other hand, if 
industry B females .account for 2S ]:)ercent of total erT;-)lo>^ent yet 90 pi^r- 
t of all eiierical workers in that industry is female, trien a case could be 
• c for che fact that clerical occupations in industry 3 are sex-typed. The 
■Mit of industry and occupational sex~t/ping will be e ;amined in the 
lowing seciibn. 

Sex-t>T^ing of industries . If females were dis'rjbuted anions particul 
.ui.istries in the same manner as their -J.istribution within the total labor fore. 
- en 37.6 percent of total employment ir each industry should be female in 1970 
>2.8 percent m 1960), according ■ to out figures from the F^ublic Use One Percent 
' amples (see..T3ble VI~4). Obviously, this.is not rne case. Wlu le any decision 
as to what empioyncnt proportion const:, tutes sex-tv^n.ng is arbitrary, an indus- 
try will be lar-eled female-dominated if females r.ccount for at least 15 percent- 
age points more of the . Indus try ' s empioyrnent than they uo of the total labor 
force. Correspondingly , Van industry is male-do; ,nated if the female proportion 
of ''mpioyTnerit is. .IS percentage points I'ess than ihe female share of the total 
labt r force. 'Hius , given bhat in 1960 32o8\per:- nt of the total labor force 
was female, an- industry is fiema 1 e-domi nated if females account- for more than 
•17 percent of. .industry employment , ^anJ ma] e-or : onted , i f females account Vor 
les--^ than 17.8 ;)crcent of industry employment. Tlie respective values, for ]070 
are S2.e) percent fo r ^i>c'^ f emal e-dominaCed industry anc 22.6 for tlie male-" 
dominated industry. \ \ 

f.'te lyd 1 l:ii)i.e Vi -4 sho'v tiu foi: ;wing industries tn be fe:r.c-ilc- 
d_q_m ■ na ted iin C'creasing order): ? ' . ^ ^ 
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Tabls Vr-4 

Tlin TOTAL lABOV. 
iTll^MLDIATE rNDfr- 
IfSl l' STATES, 1960-1. 



IROUPS: 



St'C turs 



Tiult: 



1960 



Percent 
Fcaa le 



Rank 



1) Aj^riculture 

2) Miaing 

II. TRAMSfORMATJVE 

3) Construction 

4) Food 

5} T.jxtlle 

6) Mw»tal 

7) fsachinery 

8) ChemicMl 

9) Misc. ruinufacturing 

10) Utilities 

jjj. vjsTuiBurjve servjces 

11) Transportation 

12) Coii»r.anic4tior, 

13) Wholc5fll'« 

14) Retail I 



IV, PJiOVUC.e^ SERVICES 41.5 

15) Biinkinf; 53.1 

16) Insurance 44 .5 

17) Real Estate 32. ^> 

18) Engineering 16.0 

19) Accounting 30.5 

20) Hisc, business scrv, 36.4 

21) Legal services 40.4 

V. SOCIAL SmiceS 51.4 

22) Medical services 53.9 

23) Hospitals 73^2 

24) Education 52. 1 

25) Welfare 44.9 

26) Nonprofit 45,5 

27) Postal services ' 13.0 

28) Covommont 32.0 

29) Misc. locial sorv. u.B 

UK PERSOWAL SB^VJCeS 56.5 

30) Domestic services 87.1- ■ 

31) Hotels , 

32) Eating ^ drifting 57.8 

33) Repair 6.7 
\ 34) Laundry 5<^,3 

—^35) Barbor fi beauty ihop 55.5 

36) Entertainment 32.3 

37) Misc. personal sor- 6 



10.0 






10.6 




33 


6.2 




36 


21.1 






5.4 




37 


25.0 




24 


59.6 




4 


13.4 




31 


19,9 




27 


18.4 




\ 23 


24.7 




' 25 


13.6 




f 30 


29. t 






9.9 




3- 


51.1 




n 


21.2 




26 


37.1 




17 



9 
14 
20 
29 
23 
16 
IS 



5 
2 
3 
VS 
12 
32 
22 
19 



1 

10 
. 6 
35 

8 

7 

21 : 
1^ 



Percent 
Female 



1970 



10.0 
10.5 
7.9 

6.0 
26.5 
63.8 
14.2 
22.4 
21.3 
23.7 
13.2 

55.9 
14.5 
48.9 
23.3 
41.5 

45,5 
56. 6 
49,1 
38.3 
16.2 
40,2 
40,4 . 
46.7 

56,6 
70.1 
77.3 
61. ;s 
52. 7 
46.6 
20.2 
32.8 
77.8 

5^.5 
90.1 
58.9 
5^.3 
U.4 
60.6 
67.6 
35.1 
42.9 



Rank 



35 
36 



37 
2S 
5 
32 
27 
28 
24 
33 



31 
13 
26 
1:' 



lO 
12 
20 
30 
19 
12 
15 



3 
2 
6 
U 
14 
29 
23 
21 



1 

8 

34 



2: 
16 



TOTAL LABOR 



32. t 



37.6 
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jO^*' 19 70 





' rv I CO 


5-1, 


. 3 


noiiicst i c se rv i ce 




S2 , 




! {osp i t a 1 




40, 


.4 


flosp] tal 




3:) . 




i;d'ucat i on 




29. 


• ^ 


Medi cal Services 






S 


Text i 1 




26, 


.8 


Barber and [)eant\' shops 




30 , 


0 


Med i L a 1 


. \ J v.- r» 


'J A 

^ o , 


, X 


1 e X r 1 ICS 




2() , 


~) 


iiat in.i: ar 


d*' inking [Waces 


2S,. 


,0 


F'.(h!cat ion 




2 3 , 


') 


f-iarhcr ai: 


hi^i uty shops 


■■) 


,7 


I.aundry r, d\-einti services 




2 3 , 


0 


Lauiulrv' ^■ 


lye lag ,scrvices 




f] 


iiat i n^ r, d)' i nki iig palaces 




2j , 




V>dl\r i MiJ. • 


d f ii^ancing 


20. 


, 3 


Hotel and lodging, places 




2*1 , 


3 


lldtel line 


lodging places 


19, 


, 1 


Banking and financing 






0 


Commiui i c;. 


on 


18. 


3 


Welfare r, re ligious servi ces 




1 3, 


'1 


(Tlic nimil' 


rs refer to the difference between tiie percent female in 


tlie tot a 


I 


labor for. 


e and the percent 


female 


in the particular industry, hi 


n^70, 


for 


cwamplc, 


.() [Percent of the 


total 


labor force was female, yet fema ies ■ 






accoun t cd 


:or 1)0,1 percent of total 


QWip lovnnent i n doniest i.c serv i ce ) 


; IV i 




til 



two exceptions of communication and welfare and religious services, each tlio 
lowest rap.:ing in 1960 and 1970, the industries that\vere fcJua 1 e-dom i na t ed in' 
h)0() remained that way in 1970. Except for textiles, all female-dominated 
industries are services of one kind or anotiier, init most of them belong \n the 
Social services and Pprsonal services sectors. Not surprisingly, domestic 
service is the most female-dominated industry; females make up 00 percent of 
total employment. Domestic service clearly is tlie examp^le that first comes to 
mind when talking aliout a female-dominated industry. Next to dcnnestic -.ei'vicc 
in terms o: fema 1 e-Upm^inat ion are hos]ntals; altliough the i)ropo rt i on ■ f tMii.i 1 e i '2 
lower thaii in domesti'^ service, hos{) i ta 1 s are a 'mucli more rapidly growing 
industry which makes the difference in the sex coin])os r-t i on of emplo\'ment more 
significant than that in domestic service, whicli lias been steadily declining. 
Females ac. ount for about, three-fourths of total Iiospital em])lo>'mcnt . Again, 
fenial-es tr ..litionallv have been employed in medical positions, and' tlie ccnitinued 
employment )f women 'as nurses and other health personnel only continues an 
earlier tr: nd. Althougli the remaining industries listed abovc^ are tpiite scx- 
t>^iK'd a^^^'w- 11, none of them reaches the de^^ree of female domin.ition tiiar 
character! ss domestic services or hospitals. Tlu^ extent to which einj)l()>'rd 
females ar- "Subject to sex-typing by industries is revealed by the r,ul that 
.iiuMit one-;..:!^ of all females in the labor., force'' arc eiiip 1 oyed* i n a feiiiah.- 
doiiiinated "i .us try. " The ■ trend during the 1060's sbowc^d further that t h i 
cor.centrat , Is on the increase. 

■:"i.-- industries that are ma 1 e- dominat ed , i.e. in. which the [)ercent 
-fc-^.M 1-f-tvf- -tal- emj)inyTnrnt i-S" af -least IS perceii tagc i>n i nt s lowt-r t h.wi i he 
pere-nt -^fer.ale Qf the total labor force, are found among alK industry sectors, 
but most OT them belong to the Extractive and the Tran s f format i vc sc'ctoiss. Ihe 
d.ita in Tab: • VI-4' permit us to determine which indus'tries are male domi nated ';jnd 
tiiese^ art 1 ted hfelow (in decreasing order of malc^ iif)fn i iiat i on : ) 
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1960 



1970 



Cons t met i on 


-27,4 


Constructi on 


-.01.6 


A!in in;.; 


• -26.6 


Mining 


-21). 7 


Ro]Kur services 


-26. 1 


Agriculture 


-27.1 


Transportation 


--22.9 


Repair services 


-26.2 


Agricul ture 


-22.2 


Utilities 


-24.4 


Postal servi CO 


-19.8 


Metal 


-23.4 


Metal 


'19.4 


Transportation 


-23. 1 


lit i 1 i t i es 


-19.2 


Lingineering* 


-21.4 


fin^inOc ri 


-16. 8 


Postal service 


- 17.4 


\ 




Chemi'cal 


,-16. 3 






Machinery 


-IS. 2 



(The niiiiibcr, a^^ain, refer to the difference between the percent female of the 
total labor force and' the percent female in each particular industry) , 
Corres{>onding to the case of female-dominated industries', the two most pro- 
nounced male-dominated industries caii be regarded as typical male ' industries , 
namely construction' and mining. Most jobs in these two industries require 
f)hysical strength, are often dirty, and are somewhat hazardous, all of which 
are characteristics that traditionally have been a.scribed to male work. Most 
other male-dominated industries could be similarly, characterized. Among them, 
however* are industries where the sex-typing is much less interpretable than 
it might ave been in the remaining industries. Consider postal service, for 
cxcunple. -/hy are females excluded from this industry, even though over 80/ 
percent of employment is classified as clerical workers, which in every ot^or 
industry is female-dominated? It is true that being a postman is not, the same 
kind of job as sitting at a desk doing strictly clerical work, but now that 
nearly all mail is delivered by motor vehicle or by cart , it is not a physically 
demanding job. ' ^' 

Hvcn if it is accepted that the nature of construction work and of the 
other male-dominated industries does, not suit females (which' one might- very well 
choose to reject since tms implies assumptions about the work capacity of women 
that is based more on social conventions than on biological facts) t-lie increas- 
ing use of capital equipment in . construction and in many Other industries and. 
the related trend towards the creation of operative positions should' provide 
more job opportunities for females in male-dominated industries. As the figures 
in Table VI-.4 and on the .prior page indiat'e, however, the exclusion of females 
from male-oriented industries has increased rather than decreaseci. 



■As was previously mentioned,' aiV infefdep^ the ' 

industry structure and the occupational structure. Although we said/^jarliir 
thkt logically the industry comes first in determining positions within the 
labor force, the occupational structure nevertheless is quite important for the 
analysis of the female labor force participation. -.On the one hand, industries 
"mediate" between the structure- of production and the occupational labor supply, 
i.e. an agricultural economy requires less sales workers than would any other 
form of economic organization^. Yet on the other hand, it^s up to the emj^loyer 

. ^ ' ' 2i5 • ^, . ' 



■•viOiii to srluct for what positions. While it may be that in order Lo nerform 
construction tasks it is desirable to have a certain proportion of total 
cQplovinqu as craf tsworkers , this still leaves the employer with a choice 
as to jV/hQ.T. he considers best qualified for those positions. Moreover, in 
some cteses such as in education, the supply of female teachers is clearly 
larger'- than that of male teachers, and the reasons for a largej- proportion of 
females therefore must be seen within the tr-aining context it.self. For" 
various reasons, fewer males choose education as. a major field in college 
' thar; do females. 

If employers systematically recruit wonjen for clerical and service 
occupations, and not for managerial and crafts occupations, we siiould then 
expect to find relatively fewer females in industries where crafts and ' 
managerial .occupations prevail. Conversely, we would expect relatively more 
females in industries where clerical and service occupations dominate.' For 
purposes of analysis, we therefore assume that^TRe percent, female in each of 
the eleven major occupational groups is the same in every industry as it is 
in- the total labor force (see Table VI-5). These data cleaxly demonstrate that 
temale.s are employed in quite different occupations than males, as was pointed 
out m the previous section. Although in 1970 femaley accounted for onjv 
37.6 percent, of the total labor' force, about three.- fourths of all clerical 
_ workers are females.. On the 'other hand, females a're virtually excluded from 
crafts- occupations . By assuming' no differences in occupational sex-typing 
among industries, we caji examine the extent to which some industries are more 
se.X' typed than others." 

Following this assumption, the expected percent female in each ' 
industry can be computed by taking the, inter-industry differences in' the 
occupational structure into at:count. The following formula is used for 
that computation: , 

.. _ 11 . 

PF. = ^ (PF. X N. . /1 00) / (N. } 

• d=l J I ' • 

tvhere PF is the expected percent female in the ^.tli industry, I'l-. is the percent 
female irt the j_th occupation of the total labor force, N.. is jtivc total 
number, of persons in ^he j_th occupation within thej^th -^'industry, and .\ . is 
the total employment in .the i_th' industry-. ' Illustratively, the data in ^ 
Table VI-6 show that in 1970 38.0 percent of all saleswbrkers were females, 
there were 28, 638 sales^^orkers in retail trade (according to the 1/100 Public 
Use Sample) we would -expect 28,638 x -. 38 - 10, 882 females - to be sales workers 
in retail trade. Summing .these expected values fot all eleven occupations in ' 
retai l trade gives us the , .expected number of females in that industry: 
Dividing this sum by the total number ofpersons emploved in retail trade gives 
us the expected percent female. A comparison of the 'expected with the 'actual 
percent female permits us to assess the extent to whirh se.>;^typing of females 
varies, among industries. If the difference is greater than an ab.solutc value 
Of 10 percent, the industry is considered to be sex-typed. Female-dominated 
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Table VI -S 



PHRCENT F"..M\LE IN MA.JOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS: 
■J^UT&D STATES, 1960-1970 



Ocoupat ion 



1960 



19 70 



l^rofess ionais 
Semi - 

professionals 

Farmers 

Managers 

Clerical workers 
Sales workers 
Craf tspersons 
Operatives 
Service workers 
Laborers • 
Farm workers 



4: 



.42.2 

29.4 
4.6 
14.6 
67.4 
35.7 
2.8 
27.3 
62.9 
3.6 
17.6 



43.5 

32.6 
4 . 4 
16.6 
73. S 
38.0 
4 ,9 
30.9 
60.2 
8.4 
14.8 



Total Labor Force 



32.8 



37.6 
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-s rne tcnii appiiea to those industries wir- n ::osl t i ve - differeiice of more 
"■'i.in iij pt?rcentaj::e j:'oinr.s. and nu^.Ie-J.oini Jip.ted i'^ applied to those industries 



I/•ic^:Lo rhe following industne; 



to 



:nalc dor^iinated 



i K>r,iest i e 
TeALi les 
iiospi tals 
I.aundrs" 
Mudi ca ]■ 
[iducat i oja 
la 'in;:- an i cat i • Vi 
Mise. :.-^r'-oi:ai 



2 5 

i c;. 

1 1 

1 1 



Pes ta J 
ling ineer i 
Min ii"! 

Transportat ion 
Account i n g 
Ut i"l i 1 1 OS 



uo\ vrnnien t 
Chemical s 



-04. S 
-JO. 8 

- J s . .-s 

'16.9 

- I S . 7 
-13.1 

- !()> 

- i 0 . 1 
-iO. 1 



K-iiial e^^coiiiinated nia 1 e doiiiiiia ted 

' ' 33. 6 Postal 

I'axtiies 32. S • Enginceriirj 



[.auiuiry 30 . 

hospi t: 



3 iransportati on 



•^^<^dica[ iH.S utilities 



Mininq -21). 



1 A , h 



t:Uaca i 



4 



i ':^ • ^ ni\o I e s a 1 c ,„ ■' . - 1 ."S . J 

Real }:state ^ -12.3 

Chemicals -12.3 

Accountin^i; -11.8 

Gove rnment -11.0 



^ei;^a]e aonnna^e.,! a:. a nine i::a'le dt>:ninated industries. 
''^^'^ t:i)esc are the same iidustries t;;aL wcu-r classified m Tal. Ir VI 
pf'J willauiL la;, in;? ti^e o c eu: :i t i cma 1 srnicturr into aecDunt . 'lahlL- VI 



6 IS a nteasureiMunt (>f tho indus t ry ' e T I'c e 1. on sex- 1 yp i iij^ , whereas Tahie VI-4 



-iiioas . iTc t or Ziw eo;i)L)iau:d 



? I roe I,: 



: oecuj^at ] on aiid industry on sex- typing. 
'^^^^^i-^[or^2UCi: hetwp-n the actual and expected nunihef of females shows iiow 
'Hucn indasiry i : s e i '-aM: ; :.hu ce., v--^ >. ■ ; yr>- a;> . T!u> smaller the difference, 
t^ie less sex-t>'j)cd ta e induscry is. if rl-o difference is jK^sitive then there 
are more rfMiiales tnaj: would be expected', and if the difference is ne^^ative,^; 
there are fewer females ilian expected. ' . ' ^ 

Comparing Tables VI-6 and xn terms of. female-dominated industries 

iiH">0, it can be seen tiiat miscellaneous personal services have a higher pro- 
portion of female employment: than, was expected, whereas eating and drinking ' 
places, barber and be^^uty shops, banking and financing, and liotels and l":odt;in^ 
places do not employ more females than should have^ been expected on the basis 
oi their occupational structure Thus , given the ^^fact that females arc 
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Table Vl-6 



EXPhC^iLl' /vSD ?ROrORTION i'lhlML BT SECTORS, A.SD iNX^u'STRIES 

1960-1970 



1960 

Differ- Ex- 



liors .Mill fiunis'ric^ 


pccted 


Accua 1 






pccted 


Ac t us 1 






M» I 


' ]Q .Q 






IS. 4 


]0. 0 


-5.4 


1 ) PlCU I tuz'c 


10.4 


10.6 




' " 


11.6 


10.5 


-1.1 


^3 Mining ' 


24 . S 


6 . 2 


- 1 8 


. 3 


28.1 


7 . 9 


-20-2 




J5. 5 


1\ .1 




^ 1 


27. 9 


25. 1 


'4 . 1 


3 ) Co n s t r\j c 1 1 o n 


10 . 9 


S 4 




;5 


13.0 


6 . 0 


- 7 0 


4 J Food 


25 . 3 


25 . 1 




. 2 


30.3 


26 5 


-3.8 


S) Tcxt'Ue 


26. 


59.6 


/ 3 3 


. 1 


31.3 


63.8 


52.5 


6) Hotal 


23.0 


13.4 


-9 


.6 


27.6 


1h.2 


-13.4 




2 1 ! 9 




_ 2 


. 0 


30 2 


22 4 


- 7 8 


8 ) Chciu i c a 1 


28. 5 


18 4 


-10 


_ 2 


33.6 


21.3 


1 C . J 


9) Misc. nLiTiu f AC t liP 1 n ^ 


24. 8 


24 . 6 




. 2 


30 . 5 


28 . 7 


-1.8 


10) Utilities 


26.7 


13.6 


_ 1 7^ 


_ 1 


2 7 . S 


13.2 


- 1 4 6 


P I S r R I BUT 1 1/^ 5 fP. L/ r C £S 


n.% 


29.5 


2 


.(? 


35.9 


33.9' 


'2.0 


11} Trflns po r t o 1 1 o n 


26.8 


9.9 


-16 


.9 


37. 2 


14.5 


-22 . 7 


12^ CoTCflun 1 cB t ion 


39.7 


51.1 


U 


.4 


45.8 


48.9 


5.1 


13) Wholesale 


31.9 


21 . 2 


-10 


.7 


36.5 


23.3 


-13.2 


U) Retail 


30. 1 


37 . 1 


7 


. 0 


35 . 6 


41 . 5 


" 5.9 




43.6 


. 3 


- 'I , 


.5 


SO. 3 


-^S. 5 


-4. g 


15} Bank I nr. 


48.6 


S3. 1 


4 


.5 


55 . 6 


56.6 


1 . 0 


1 6 3 Ins uTo M l' c 


46.0 


44.5 


1 . 


. 5 


55.7 


49.1 


-4 . 6 


I?) Real Cstiite 


35.3 


32.9 


-2 


.9 


50.8 


38.3 


-12.5 


18) Engineering 


36.8 


16.0 


-20, 


.8 


40. 6 


16.2 


-24 . 6 


19) Ac counting 


46.2 


30.5 


-15, 


. 7 


52.0 


■ 40. 2 


-11.8 




58. 7 


36 . 4 


-2 , 


.3 


45 . 6 


40 .4 


-5.2 


21) Legal services 


49.6 


40.4 


-9. 


,2 


56. 6 


46.7 


-9.9 


SOCMl SfRL/ICLS 


45.2 


5 J. 4 


6. 


I 


49.2 : 


56.6 


7.4 


2;^) Medical services 


46.4 


70. 1 


23. 


7 


5 1.6 


70. 1 


18.5 


23) Hospitals 


46.3 


73.2 


26, 


,9 


51 . 2 


77. 3 


2h. 1 


24) Educat ion 


42.6 


62. 1 


19. 


,5 


47.6 


6^^ , 8 


15.2 


25) Welfare 


39.6 


44.9 


5. 


3 


45.5 


52. 7 


7 _ 7 


26) Nonprofit 


44.0 


.45.6 


1 . 


6 


45. 8 


46.8 


1 .0 


27) Postal services 


55. 5 


13.0 


-42. 


5 


64.9 


20.2 


. -44 . 7 


28) GovcmTTicnt 


42.8 


32.0 


-10. 


S 


43.8 


32.8 


-11.0 


29) Mlsc . soc ial serv . 


35.2 


J4.8 




4 


4 1.4 


37.8 


-3.6 




^5.9 


56.5 


\v. 


6 


47. 1 


56.5 


9.4 


30) Doitie St ic services 


55.9 


87. 1 


31. 


2 


56.5 


90.1 


33 .6 


31) Hotels 


•45.3 


51.9 


6. 


6 


51.8 


58.9 


7.1 


32) Eating U drinking 


50.9 


57.8 


6. 


9 


54. 1 


59.3 


5.2 


33) Repair 


12.0 


6.7 


-5. 


3 


17.8 


11.4 


-6.4 


34) Laundry 


28.6 


54.8 , 


26. 


2 


36.3 


60 .6 


30. 3 


35) Sarber U beauty shop , 


58.2 


55.5 


-2. 


7 


60.0 


67.6 


7.6 


36) Entertainment 


37.3 


32.3 


-5. 


0 


41.6 • 


35.1 


.^^-6.5 


37) Misc. personal serv. 


28.2 


39,6 


11. 


4 


33.5 


. 4i.9 


9.4 
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ovcrreprcscnt ed in service occu])at iun^ , tlieir shares of emplo\^nent in iho latter 
triree [Personal ^services was within the expected range. Similarly, as c]cri(^al 

rk .;ccuunt^ for a large proportion of ejnployrnent in hanking and f inane in;:^ , 
a:ij as 'Jl's^-rical occupations are clearly female-oriented, the emiWoymcnt share 
of fentalcs. in banking and fii^anciiii; vas to he expected as well. 

Concerning males, the differences between industries in Tahles Vr-4 
ajui are somewhat larger. Construction, agriculture, repair services, and 

metal ' Industries are not listed as iv.ale-clominatej industries in I'able VI-6, but 
t.ney appear in Table V1.-4. Give* t!;C occupational structure of these industries, 
•women are r'epresented in the exi Jted number, which is. Tow. Industries like 
postal services, engineering, mi.^ng, and transportation are classified as 
sox-typed in both tables. Accounting, utilities, wholesale, gove?:Tim'ent and 
chemical industries are added to Table VI-6. Given the occupational structure 
of these industries, women are underrepresented. . ' ' 

In 1970 the only changes in Table VI-6 for female dominated industries 
are that miscellaneous personal ser.vices and communication . are not present, 
and real estate is added as a male-oriented industry. Thes6 changes are 
■reflective of the fact that during the 1960-70 period the differences between 
the expected and the actual employment of females, in female-oriented indus- 
tries declined, whereas the differences general ly widened for male-oriented 
industries. The exceptions are: accounting, which was male-dominated botli 
in 1960 and -1970 but less so in 1970; welfare, which was female-dominated in 
19b0 and 1970 but more so in 1970; and various Personal services - (domestic 
service, hotel and lodging places, .laundry services, and barber ai\.d beauty 
shops) which became more f eraale-oriented in 1970. Aside from these industries 
all other industries either became less female-oriented or more male-oriented. 
The reasons for this lies partially in the fact that as a result of the 
increasing labor force participation of women between 1960 and 1970 women gained 
proportionately in every occupational category except for service work and farm 
work (see Table VI-S). These gains raised the ex7)ected share of female employ- 
ment in each industry- (Table Vl-6) and therefore lowered the difference between 
the expected and the actual. empio>TTient as far as feiiiale7dominated industries 
are concerned. What is significant is the fact that in those industries where 
females already were underrepresen ted in 1960, the employment changes during 
the 1960-70 period further widened the ga^ between the number of womcA expected 
and the actual number of women. 

'While industries in which the actual percent female differed from lh( 
ox]H^ctcd percent femafe by no more than ten percentage points were not 
considered to be sex-typed, tliis may have been the result of the fact that in 
some occupations within a particular industry, females made up a significantly 
, larger proportion of employment than would have been expected, but that this 
overrepresentation was cancelled out by the effects of female underrcprcsentat i on 
in other occupations within that same industry. This possibility is examined 
in the following section. 

The best example of this, phenomenon is legal services. The difference 
between the actual and the expected in the legal industry is -9.2 in 1900, 
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vvomen mere t; any otiier , roup zhc laht force, ^^ne or the pr :iic char- 
acterist ICS i "service L-eono: ' is the n. .ve away from pl;.'sical -ork, which' 
is illustr.:tee by the increase of white-collar jobs. Yet women are not equally 
distributed ir. the labor force even in wiiite collar jobs due to role di: \^r- 
entiation and their intermittent labor foree participation patterns that 
limits human ipi tal n nves tments , especially over the length c" tlie work life 
cycle. If on assumes that at birth the mental capabilities c ■ men and wome:; 
are ej:(ual, t: : it is only role pr-judice (which also accounts for the bi-model 
participat .o: -.irve) that ;^revent an equal distribution of men and women in 
most jobs, 0. cu])ations , incustrie: . and sectors. Role prejudice occurs when 
there are genetic differences in the population which are visible ut not 
rieccssarily i i:ni f leant for role perlorniancc . 'Kenneth i:. Boulding 
(1975: ^S-') addressed this question in a beautiful analogy of the genetic 
differences between blood types and the genetic differences between sexes. 
He stated, 

In ordinary life we are quite unaware of a person's blood 
type. Consequently, it can be safely assumed that there 
arc no role prejudices against blood types of different 
kinds unless tiiese happen to be associated with other char-* 
acteristics which are socially visible. For tl^c major types,' 
this association is fairly minimal. Consequently, we would 
be very surprised to find a distribution of blood t>q:)cs in 
any occupational group or income group of any size which is . 
markedly different from the distribution of blood types 
in tiie population as a whole! 

The genetic division of the human race into men and women 
qualifies in most societies as the major form both of 
discrimination in the existing labor force and of role 
prejudice. This is not surprising as the genetic differ- 
ence between sexes is far greater than it is iuiiong races t> 
in terms of the structure of information of the genetic 
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BL'\C1 S IN Tlin LABOR FORCE 



tl 



After the uarly emphasis i: black studies on the ... ■ str 
DuBois, ::)70(J909): Hrazier, IP'^Q], MyrdaTs An -Vnerican D 11^^^ 
mves t ie,at ions dealing with a wide range of social and eco- char 
the black population (Pettigrew, 19-4; Glenn, 1969; Price, > . M 

studies nested that blacks had gained in many respects, be it ; come, 
occupational status. As pointed out by Glenn (1969), however, much 
was rather moderate and did not serve to reduce much of the g;.p exis 
whites and blacks in these chara::terist ics . Furthermore, in / mc 
status of blacks relative to wh;tes even declined. The ratio of nonwhl^ 
infant mortality (age one montii to one year], for example, i i: reased fi'c 
I9S0 to 2.76 in 1965 (Glenn, 1969:S2). It tluis is the ccn.^e' ^us of hkv^t 
ature about blacks tiiat the post-war changes did improve the socioeconoir 



of blacks, but that 
b ;: i w e en whites an d 



hese impro\'einenr > did not substant i:: I ly narrow tine 
acks along these dimensions. 
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Hie various civil rights . .:-gis lat ion during the 1960 's raised 
t '.at at last the relative position of blacks would improve tc the poin 
^: if ferences between whites and blacks would be substantially reduced, 
assessment of these changes Farley and Hermal in (1972) asked the quest 
or not the'1960's had been a decade of progress for blacks. 'Fliey cone 
the last decade did indeed imorove tlie position of blocks: thei 
was lower in iS»70 than in 1960, they had higher . educat ional attai 
br-tter positions n the labor forze. But they also noted subst:r 
:':tween various croups of blacks. The socioeconomic improvemer*: 
Hinger than for Jlder blacks and females did much better 'than n 
^ites. hi the ther hand, Farley and Hermal in pointed out th:- " 
'hind th'.^ stan. • of whites. Even in 1970, for example, only . 
ack males were employed in professional and managerial occup:: 
- > percent of wh:te males in 1960, ten years earlier. Similar ' 
uiffe'rences can oe observed for white and black females (Farley 
3 )7)). Again, young blacks did much better than older ones in r: 
status. In sum. although the improvements of blacks, particula" 
are c 1 earl y ' vi s : b 1 e , they have not been achieved uniformly for 
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One re ^'1 ect i on o f improving social conditions is educati;; 
this of c uirse -ill affect young people more than old people.' In 
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rast to tnc increasing sin:iiarit\' or mdustr}' coniposition of white 
i:-.ployi7;en t , mucbi greater wariation. still exists between white fe- 
females [see Table In ]960 tiiis was lar:c;ely due to the 

proportion of black women in Personal services. At that time t/iis 
■i'^'ed for over one-half of all black females in the labor force! 
n,y 15.2 percent of white females worked in tl^s sector. Most of 
were accounted for by domestic service whicli employed over one-third 
f .all black females, in contrast to only 4. ,^ percent of white fe- 
• f.--this industry is excluded from the Personal ser\dces sector, the- 
-'. relative proportions of black and white ei^ploynient is \'er\* smal:. 
i;c cpncentration of black females in domestic service, their share 
Social services for 1960 was not much smaller than tlie co rres]^ond i n r, 
aire females in this sector. 'IVithin Social services, black females 
ej) resented in education.- Another interesting difference is that 
^rtionately were more nureyxuis than blacks in medical service^, 
was true in hospitals. Since medical services are niostl>' private 
are usually public (f^r at least non-profitK it appears that blaok 
"asier to get emplo>anent in larger bureaucracies thcin in the smaller 
'e physicians or dentists. Furthermore, as in large o re^:ui 1 r at loir- 
a substantial part of employment involves low-status occupsitions 
nurses' aides, and cleaning personnel, all of whicl:: lari^cl;' 
'd i>y blacks in rSno past, 'Ilius, tiie difference between medical 
pitals in terms of while and black fe;:iale en;ploymeiit js not all 
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it was three in ustributive services and four 
sectors, individual industry showed a smaller relative proporti(>n for white fe- 
males than for black females, with the sole exception of real estate. Die differ- 
ences are particularly noteworthy in Producer services: propu rt i onatel y the total 
sector employed four times as many white females as blaci- femalef;, but Inuiking and 
financing; accounted for ten times as many whites as blacks, and legal services six 
times as any. This discrepancy is probabl)' the most remarkable one, as mo'^r of 
the^se ser.ices :ire industries whose em}>io\'ment expanded only relatively receniiv. 
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During the 1960's, however, the distribution of the black fer.ale labor 
•torce by industries changed drastically. As a result, the differences between white 
and black females becaine iPA'ch reduced, 'iltliouph they still are larger than the 
"■.differences betweeri white and black ma-ies. lu ju.^t ten ye:irs the share of employ- 
ment of black females in-' dor?.estic service decreased from 37, S percent to 1"," per- 
cent, ishile thi-- proportion is still nuch higher than the respective wliite sluire , 
a decline of .-:ach njag.nitude in. so siiort a time as one decade i? quite remarkable, 

reo ver,"^i f domestic service is' excluded from the Personal services sector, almost 
equal shares of 1:>iack and white females work in these industries. 

Of all industry sectors, Social services e~:^perienced the largest employm.ent 
expansion of black females during the 1960'5, In 1970 white females still 'had a 
higher share in medical and educational services than did black females, but the* 
difference has becom.e almost negligible. Furthermore, although domestic services 
accounted for the' largest individual share of the black female labor force in 1970, 
the shares of emj^loyment in hospitals and education have come very close to it. 
As was already earlier observed for males, postal services increas i ngl >' seem to 
attract black females. Combining the employment in hospitals, education, postal, 
and government services, it, can be seen from Table VI-2 that the public sector 
"accounts ,for 51 percent of total employment of black females in contrast to 19 per- 
cdT\t^i-i^/960. 

By 1970 the employment in the Extractive sect.or had reached such a small 
proportion of the total labor force for both black and white females that it liad 
lost any impact on the industry distribution of the labor force. ,It is noteworthy, 
however, that during tl?e i960's the shares of employment of white ajid black females 
in the Trans fonrjat i ve sector have become much more similar, due to th.e fact that the" 
proportionate emplovmient in these industries increased for black females, wlnle it 
decre^ased for white females. In 1970 the main differences between the two labor 
force groups were in construction, metal, machinery, and miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries, in which black" females were relatively underrepresented. 

In contrast to tlie relative convergence of the em{)loyment shares in F.xtrac- 
tive and Transformative sectors and Social aiui Personal services, the difi'crence 
between bl ack and white females in Distributive and Producer services were largely 
maintained during the i960's. Retail trade deserves particular attention jiccause 
white females are more than twice as important as blacks -in proportionate terms. 
Again^ this small propo rt i on o f b 1 ack females appears di/ficult to exjilain, and the 
same factors seem to be at work as was the previously discussed case for males,. 

Despite the fact that the share of employment of white females in Producer 
services was twice that of black females, tiiere are indications to suggest that the 
gap is decreasing. Consider banking and financing, for example. In 1960 only 0 . 7> 
percent of all black females were employed in this industry, yet by 1970 this share 
increased to I,G percent. Thus black females mad^ even faster gains in this industry 
* than black males. Part of this expansion is undoubtedly due to efforts of financial 
institutions to gain part of the consumer market of blacks. 
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gene-:il enployed lower- rtiuinh of black females in 1970'than '^they did in 1960. 

Tnes'- dat.. indeed signif ver' : :Tiportant trend for the employment of black females. 
vvTiii.: in :)0 the Tiajori^ f b„ac.:< females was employed in the traditional position 
of scrvc'ur in its varic, ;:anifestations) , the major part of employment of black 
females 1 :;t tins characr - stic caring the I960^s, Much employment in the Social 
servic.^s, and particuIaTn. hospitals where it is a similar typo of work as that 

of :; nn ;."ill fi:-' :^ ^rndatijnal enplp>'ment pattern of black females, except 
in a r re . :reaucrat:: I:.ut this is not the case for many other positions. 

And e. n re the cv s: : j;npl'-iyment lias meant less a change in the type of work, 

the f:i t \i.t the san . carried 'Jn :n a different organizational context is 

an i'jr rtan \ cons i dei ■.• t .: ing a maid in a household" and a janitress in a hospital 

impliv sjinalar work, i: th.e latter case it lias lost its character of being a 

servijv or-.ented towr. - ■ ■ riL-.viJual consumpt i r^n . /\nd importantly, the latter pro- 
vides cpi)or canities r ^-^a: . i r it ion to press :'or higher wages and better working 
cor :itions that are .^en tc the former. \ \ that- sense, the change in the employ- 
mer of blaik feir.ale. .- -.nR ti: ^3 1960*s is very important indeed. 

Ixlucatirn 



--:.icat ional i remcn ' s differ "oatiy by industry. Employment in eating 
an-, drinki:::; places, :.::aTnple, requires less education than does work in medical 

ser "ices. This is nc:t I deny *;:\e fact th -t the task of . a janitor in a clinic is 
Ics skil eu than that o: 'i man -ger in a restaurant, but if all positions in an in7 
dusnry aru combined, Tr:^d^-.al se-,'ices require more skills than eating and drinking 
pla.-es. '~liese differenc::. n educational requirements are likely to be reflected^ in 
the cduca'Jonal atrai..ni:er - cf persons in the labor force. Thus, the educational 
att.ii.nmeni of persons '.7i::)lo;'ed ir. medical services is likely to be higher than that, 
of r)crsor\ employed i coating and drinking places. 



'he data i\\ "^:jles VlI-4 and VII-5 clearly reflect these difforoncos. F'or- 
sons m cial and Pr:' lacer services have mor'^: education than those employed in the 
remainir.: industry se; ors; this holds for males and females, and fpr blacks iind- 
whites. IVelve years of schooling or more was chosen as a measure for educational 
attainir.::!:: since the c rrletion of high school is a major requirement for many 
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Table VI 1-3' 

TMnPv nP nr^STMILARITY BETWEEN THE INDUSTRY DISTRIBUTIONS OF 
UNITED STATcS, 1960-19/0 



Industry 
Sectors 



Extractive 

Transtormat ive 

Distributive Services 

Producer Services 
Social Services 
Personal Services 
Total labor force 
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2.8 
3.6 
2.7 
1.9 

1.8 
3.2 
15.9 
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3 . 1 
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1.7 
2.1 
1,3 
11.6 



Females 
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1.2 
6.8 
7.2 
3,7 
3.8 
19.3 
41.9 



1970 



0.3 
2 .9 
5.4 
2 . 7 

4,n 

10. 3 
15.6 



2 3 2 
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Table VII-4 

PKOPOKTioN or nic MM.i: LABOK voncz wr*ni i: years or scik)olisg 

OR MORh DY INDUSTUY SHCTOR. INTLRMEDIATb INDUSTRY GROUrS, 
^ND BTJiNIC STATUS: UNITED STATES, 1960-70 
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19.0 
15,9 
13.5 

20.0 
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18,5 
22.3 

52,6 
31.8 
57.6 
25.4 
48.3 
37.5 
26.0 
64,5 

4 1.6 

64.0 
34.5 
56. 3 
46.4 
30.3 
64.6 
43.7 
52.6 

22.4 
14.1 

23.0 
23.3 
20.? 
29.2 
31.7 
25.1 
32,0 



1970 



White 



43 ,6 
41,8 
50.4 

5 7.0 
4.f{.8 
52.4 
40.6 
53 .4 
65.6 
72.5 
SS.6 
64.6 

60.i 
52.5 
88.0 
68, 1 
57.4 

«.C 

87.2 
89.8 
68.2 
92.6 
96.3 
74.7 
98.4 

87.6 
69.8 
85.4 
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75. 2 
76.4 
90.3 

4 L2 
J3.4 
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21.7 



61. i 
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TablO VII-5 



PROrOKTlON OF TJif: FRMALH UBOR TORa Wl Tn 12 ,T.^RS OV SCflOOLiNG OR MORF 8Y INDUSTRY 
SECTOR, INTHRWCDlATi: INDUSIRY naOUPb, AND tTllNIC STATUS l^uUblKY 

u>j;tlo STATf:s» 196O-1970 



sr.crofrs am) 

INDtlSTRirS 



I960 

MUtes Blacks 



I. EXVflACTJVE 

1) Agriculture 

2 ) M i II i ng 

17. IRMJSfOWiTJVE JhlOUSTRJES 

3) Construction 

4) Food 

5) Textile 
6; Metal 

7) Machinery 

8) Chemicnl 

9) Miscellaneous nanufacturing 

10) Utilities 

JU. VISTRIBUUUE SERVICES 

11) Transportation 

12) Communication 

13) Wiolesalo 

14) Retail 

II/. PRcTIXiCfR 5E«UICES 

15) Banking 

16) Insurance 

17) Real Estate 

18) Engineering 

19) Accounting 

20) Misc. business services 

21) Legal services 

i'. SOCIAL SEmCES 

22) Medical services 

23) Hospitals 

24) Education 

25) Welfare 

26) Nonprofit 

27) Postal services 

28) Government 

29) Misc. social services 

fl. PE^ONAL SERVICES 

30) Domestic services 
51) Hotels 

32) Eating and drinkin^' 

33) Repair 
3«1 ) laundry 

35) Barber ft boau'^y shop 

36) Entertairinent 

37) Misc. personal 5ervic^>!> 



39.5 
35.4 
75.4 

44. 7 
64.7 
38.5 
25.5 
53.5 
53.2 
67.5 
46.5 
80.0 



6.0 
5.9 
20.0 

35 .2 
25.7 
22.1 
34.8 
33.4 
44 .4 
38.3 
33.3 
37.3 



5 L 7 
53.7 
82.8 

55.9 
78 .0 
50.6 
35. 1 
62 .9 
62.6 
72.1 
58 . 2 
87.4 



M. 7 
14.5 
76. 9 

^9.5 
39. 1 
35.9 
45.9 
51 .2 
61 .0 
66.3 
-15.9 
70.0 



SS.i 


41.9 


66.4 


60.4 


66.7 


31 .2 


76.3 


59.5 


71 .3 


64 .6 


84 .5 


fil .9 


66.5 


30.9 


75 .2 


c - - 


50. B 


43.0 


61 .4 


55 . 1 


77.2 


SI. 6 


«5. ; 


7 1 ♦ 


80.4 


58 .3 


87.4 


79.8 


78.3 


72 .4 


86.8 


82.3 


M .0 


41.5 


75.9 


44 . 9 


86 .4 


41.7 


91 .0 


91 .7 


83. a 


66.7 


88 . 1 


94 .6 


7:.o 


41.4 


80.6 


58 .9 


84.8 


66.7 


90.6 


72 .6 


77.0 


60. 1 


t2.6 


66.2 


69.5 


4 5.5 


71 .5 


48 .7 


65 . 7 


49.2 


75.5 


57.8 


86.8 


72.8 


8 9.2 


73 . 3 


61 .4 


41.8 


79 . 1 


67 . 7 


68.6 


38. 5 


77 .8 


60.0 


62.9 


54 .9 


75 .3 


75 .5 


79.5 


74 . 1 


85 .3 


76 .3 


86.6 


25.0 


90.0 


81 .3 




/ 7.2 


46. ] 


22.2 


19.2 


14 .0 


29 .5 


16.0 


38.5 


21.5 


50. 3 


23 .5 


30.3 


23.3 


41.2 


30.0 


56 .8 


39. 3 


6 7.0 


44.2 


29.2 


20.6 


40 . b 


J7 , :\ 


.S3. 8 


42.9 


66 . 3 




52 .9 


32.1 


62 . 1 


47 . 


46.7 


39.0 


65 . 4 


42 . 1 



TCTTAL LA80R FORCE 56.7 3 0.9 6«.7 ^9.7 
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pusitK.Mis in lalv.)r market.. To that exteiU, the difference between persons who 

have \2 )ears oi' cdwcdtlon and those with only 11 years is much greater than the 
difference between II years and 10 years of education,) At the one extreme, per- 
sons eniphn-ed in Persoruil services and agriculture have the lowest educational 
attainment. In 19()0, however, black males in Personal services had more schooling 
ri\an black males in either the Transformative, Distributive, or Extractive sectors, 
wiiich suggests that ten years ago blacks in these industries were employed in 
different positions than in 1970, Particularly remarkable is the low educational 
attainineut of blacks in agriculture, which even in 1970 is below that of domestic 
service. Although whites/ in agriculture, too, have low educational attainment, it 
no ve i lliu 1 e^s niucii ciu.ser to thai: of other industries. 

In addition to the fact that educational attainment differs by industry, 
the data in Table VIT-6 reveal that these differences are not the same for whites 
and ]:)lacks. I-or example, taking males, it can be seen that in 1960 the share of 
.ill blacks who 'completed at least 12 years of schooling was 45,8 percent of the 
sii 1 re of whites, while i:)roportionately as jiiany blacks as whites employed in barber 
.iiui beauty shoivs completed 12 years of schooling (Table VII-6, Col. 1). In botli 
19(h) and 1970 educational attainment of black males in relation to that of white 
liiaies generally was higher in Social and Pi'oducer services than in other industries. 
Of tile 19 industries in 1970, for example, in which the proportion of black males 
with \2 years of schooling or more was at least two-thirds that of white males, 
IJ were to be found in Producer and Social services. 

A comparison of Tables VII-4 and VI 1-5 shows that in absolute terms 
black females have more schooling than black males. Inspecting the data in Table 
VI 1-6 it can be seen, in addition, that the amount of educational attainment of 
black females in relation to that of white^ females compares, more favorably than 
in the case of white and black males. By 1970, only six industries (agriculture, 
real estate, domestic service, hotel and lodging places, repair services, and 
miscellaneous personal services) showed the .proportion of black females with 12 
years of schooling or more to be less than two-thirds the proportion of white 
females with the same education. Moreover, there were four industries (textiles, 
engineering and architectural services, accounting and bookkeeping services, cind 
postal services) in which . proportionately more black females than white females 
had com:Weted at least 12 years of schooling. (It should be noted, however, that 
tiie number of black females in engineering, architectural, accounting and l)ook- 
keeping services was so small that these results could be due to sampling errors.) 

Comparing the 'change in educational attainment from 1960 to 1970, the 
data in Table VlI-6 clearly reveal that blacks had larger increases than whites. 
In 1960 pro]X)rt ionately less than one-half as many black as white males had 12. 
>ears of schooling or more, increasing to almost two-thirds in ^970. For black 
females, tlie proportion increased from slightly over one-half to more t.han two- 
thirds. 

'Hns relative increase in educational attainment of black males and females 
can V)C observed in the vast majority of industries. It is primaril)' in Personal 
services where whites have made more rapid educational gains than blacks, Tne 
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Table VII-6 



RATIO OF PERCENT BUCKS WITII 12 vnAKS OF EDUCATION OR MORE TO PtRCE^fr 
WHITES Km^ 12 YEARS 01- f-DUCATION OR MORE, BY SEX- 
UNITED STATES, 1960-1970 



SECTORS AND 
INIXJSTRIES 



Male ' Female 



1 ) * Agricul turc 

2) Mining 



3) Construction 
A ) Food 

5) Textile 

6) Metal 

7) Machinery 

8) Chemical 

9) Misc. ntnu focturing 

10) Utilities 

nr. visnuBirrrvE services 

11) Transportation 

12) CoDinunicat ion 

13) Wholesale 

14) Retail 

It'. P^OVUCE^ SERVICES 

15) Banking 

16) Insurance 

17) Real Estate 

18) Engineering 

19) Accounting 

20) Misc, business services 

21) Legal sorvic«s 

V'. SOCIAL stnvrcEs 

22) Medical services 

23) Hospitals 

24) Education 

25) Welfare 

26) Nonprofit 

27) Postal services 

28) Coverrunent 

29) Misc. social services 

VI, PE^OKAL SERVICES 

30) .Donestic services 
51) Hotels 

32) Eating and drinking 

33) Repair 

34) Laundry 

35) Barber 5 beauty shop 

36) Entertainacnt 

37) Misc. personal services 

TOTAL WBOR FORCE 



1 960 


1970 


1960 


1970 


7 C i 
1 J , o 


ZZ , 2 


1 5,2 


Z L4 


15»3 


19.9 


16.7 


27.0 


35.8 


43. 3 


26.5 


92.9 


40.Z 


60.5 


74.5 


116 


37.6 


45. 3 


39.7 


50. 1 


41 . 1 


59.5 


57.4 


70.9 


82.9 


74.9 


1 36.5 


130.8 


45.7 


65.5 


62.4 


81 .4 


52.5 


7S.5 


83.4 


97.4 


32.3 


66.6 


56.7 


92 .0 


54 .5 


59.7 


71 .6 


78 .9 


26.9 


46.9 


46.5 


80. 1 


44,0 


61 ,2 


75./ 


90.9 


53.6 


66.8 


46.8 


78 .0 




77.2 


90.6: 


96 , 9 


32.0 


50. G 


46.5 ' 


7i .8 


47.0 


63.2 


84 .6 


89.8 


43 ,9 


61,1 


66, t 


83, > 


41 . 1 


72.9 


72.5 


91 .3 


72.4 


85.4 


92.5 


94 .8 


4 7,4 


46.9 


64 . S 


59 . 2 


5S.6 


71 .2 


46 .3 


100.8 


40. 9 


93.4 


79.6 


107 .4 


40-4 


61 .0 


57.5 


73 .1 


67.3 


82.9 


78.6 


80.1 


70,4 


75, J 


78. i 


80.2 


74.2 


69,9 


65.5 " 


68 . 1 


62.5 


69.8 


74.9 


76.6 


72,0 


74 .5 


83 .9 


82.2 


65.6 


72.2 


68 . 1 


85 .6 


54.5 


78.3 


56. 1 


77 .1 


97.0 


92 .8 


8^3 


100. 3 


70.6 


76.7 


93.2 


89.4 


63.9 


64 . 7 


28.9 


90.3 


60,4 


60. Z 


S3 .4 


4 L2 


62.] 


50.8 


79.9 


S4 . 2 


55 .0 


54 .0 


55 .8 


46. 7 


67.1 


64 .4 


76.9 


72. S 


56.8 


67.5 


69.2 . 


'66.0 


73.6 


59 vO 


70.5 


67.2 


99.4 


83.2 


79.7 


83.2 


57.6 


63.3 


60. 7 


76.5 


53.8 


6.- 0 


83.5 


64.4 


^5, 


6Z,0 


5^.5 


72.3 
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reasons for this are not all that clear, but it is interesting to note that in most 
of these Industrie:; proportionately much less blacks were employed in IS^O than in 
1900. It could well be that the age structure of blacks in these industries has 
chant^cd, such that in 1970 more older people W(?re employed there. Since new labor 
force cohorts usually have higher educational attainment than the previous cohorts, 
ti\e absence of new black labor force entries into the Personal services sector might 
have reduced the amount of schooling in these industries in relation to that of 
whites. 

In the same vein, many of the gains in educational attainment of blacks 
in the other industries are nxDSt likely to be due to the better schooling of the 
younger labor force cohorts. As was pointed out earlier in this chapter, the 
majority of the consequences of the various civil rights legislation passed during 
the 1960's will benefit the younger members of minorities the most, as they can 
benefit from increasing educational opportunities. While the amount of these 
opportunities should not be overestimated-- there still exists too much inequality 
in the school system primarily based on racial di f ferencos-- it nevertheless can 
be expected that new labor force entries have higher educational attainment than 
their predecessors. 

The preceding discr.ssion of education may ; eave the ic-u ith an incon- 

piete impression of the rela:ionship between education and ti. ' all . rion of employ- 
ment to jobs. T repeat, inJiiStries certainly differ in thei - ja-ional require- 
"lents. Rela ivi / less education, for example, is needed to ' rm lomestic work 
than is the ;as. .vith legal services. Relating these requirer. to the fact 
that the mec an ducational attainment of blacks is lowef'thar- M of whites, one 
might wish tc c elude that it is largely education that deterni s the allocation 
of bl?icks to iiuustries. As the comparison between males and ieir: .les in the ' 
previous cha, L-r demonstrates, however, education plays only a minor part in the 
allocation of females to positions. To be sure, it can be expected that those 
members of the labor force whose educational attainment is low are more likely to 
be employed in industries with few skill requirements. The point to be made here? 
however, is that for the majority of positions in the labor force black:; do_ have 
the "necessaiy" education. As was pointed out by Fogel (1967), educatj.on often 
is used rather as a selection criterion in the hiring processl and it bears 5cant ' 
relationship to the skill needs of a particular work position. Furthei^ore, as 
on-the-job training becomes more and more important for productivity, the argument 
that it is because of lack of educational attainment that blacks are in different 
industries increasingly has lost its plausibility (if it ever had any>. Thus, 
even a narrowing of the gap between blac!^ and white, educational attainment will not 
necessarily reduce the differences in the allocation of these labor force groups to 
certain positions. 

Bergmann and Lyle (1971) in their analysis of occupational status diffe"^- 
entials between blacks and whites provide further evidence for this line of reason- 
ing. As they put it (1971:433): 

"Explanations of the differences in Negro occupational standing among 
metropolitan areas or among industries which run in terms of differences 
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in circiiDistances having little or nothing to do witli emploN'rnent discrimina- 
tion are not supported by our results. Variables bearing on the quantity 
and quality of education do not help in predicting Negro' occupational 
standing by area." 

Instead, Bergmann and Lyle found the sentiment towards blacks in communi- 
ties to be one of the most powerful variables to explain black-white differences in 
occupational status. This finding does not imply that educational attainment should 
not improve th- position of blacks, but it "may change the pecking order among the 
Negro community more than it changes the overall status of the Negro ..ommunitv 
relative to the white community" (Bergmann and Lyle, 1971:433). One of the most 
dist ,sing findings in their study was. the fact that industries with a high in- 
volvement m Federal government contracts are characterized by largo occupational 
status differentials betveen blacks and whites (1971:431 ). If this :iatte'm prevai . , 
it will further curb the chances of minority members to slcI. leve e ual articipation 
in the labor market, 
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Ocv upational Status 

Male£. The data in' Table VII-7 show that the occupational differences 
between black and white males was largely maintained during the last decade. The 
■proportions of employment of black males were smaller than the corresponding white 
proportions in all major occupational groups, from craftsmen to professionals (the 
only exception occurred in 1970 when proportionately slightly more blacks than whites 
were clerical workers). Blacks quite clearly are concentrated in the low-status 
occupations: operatives, service workers, laborers, and farm workers. In 1970 these 
occupational groups accounted for 64.5 percent of all black males in the labor force 
as compared with 32.1 percent of all white males (the respective fimircs for 1^60 ' 
are 72.8 and 33.6 percent). 

These daca indicate that the proportion of blacks in .ow- .taLus occupations 
decreased faster than Jui that of u es ana, us a result, occupational differentia^ 
tion Dv race also decreased slightl fro.- 1 Q60 to 1970 (the index o " dissimilarity 
in 1970 was 35.5 compared with .39:1 u 1960). But it must also be loted that white ' 
-ales continue to hold better occup ions than do blacks. In 1970 for ex-^^'le 
proportionately three times as many -lacks as whites were in Tow-status occu'ntions 
. K'hatever progress black males have made in" occupational terms, the discrepancies be- 
tween white and black males are still very pronounced. 

It. repeatedly has been noted in this study that the industry stnicture and 
the occupational structure are by no means independent of each other.' Since it was 
pointed out earlier that blacks are in different industries than whites^ some occu- 
pational differences could have been expected. IVhile it is instruct i ve ' to point out 
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Table VII-7 



PERCI-^ rACn DISTRIBUTION OF THE MALE UV OR 

FOR. ; BY occupational groups and 

ETHN: : STA- united states, 1960-1970 



C Mir 1} n 




1960 






i y / u 




V/hite 
CI) 


? -ck 


Di f ference 

(;3)=c2)-(i) 


White 
(41 


Black 


Di f ference 
(6J = C5)-(4) 


P: -.a Is 


7.4 


3 




.9.9 


3.1 


-6.8 


Sl - 'i- sionals 4.2 


. 6 


-2.6 


5.4 


3.1 


-2.3 


FariTA : 


5.9 


r . 5 


-1.3 


3.1' 


0.8 


-2.3 


f-ianag:: rs 


12.1 


1.3 


-10.3 


12.4 


3.1 


-9.3 


Clerical 


7.5 


5.5 


-2.0 


7.6 


8.3 


0.7 


Sales 


7.8 • 


1.5 


-6.3 


7.9 


2.2 


-5.7 


Cra ftsmen 


21.5 


10.6 


-10.9 


21.6 


15.1 


-6.5 


Operatives 


20.3 


26.5 


6.2 


18.1 


29.4 


11. ^ 


Service Workers 


5.5 


16.4 


10.9 


7.2 


16.1 


8.9 


Laborers 


5.7 


2? ■ 


Ic ,4 


S.5 


15.4 


9.9 


Farm t'/orkers 


2.1 


7.8 


5.7 


1.3 


3.6 


2.3 


TOTALS 


100.0 


100.2 




100.0 


100.2 
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:. ope:>;lives service work rs, laborers, anc: 

lost ju'c^port i o: s of both whiv.e and black emph --ncnt 
..'!iile their shares of employment in Pcr^^onal ser- 
:»'..^r (see i'able \'Il-8). Thus it can be observed 

whites i:i low- status occupations in .{general de- 
rements on the various industries. But besides these 
dustries, additional differences e.-cist in terms 
^tries are characterized by a larG;e concentration 
:is in relation to the percentage of whites. Tlius, 
? the prooortion of blacks in low-status occupations 

whites, It is at least three times as high in con- 
y,\ , bai''- i:ig, real estate, engineering, and mcdi cal 
Therefore be considered as particularly unfavorable 
■. gher- s La 'AiS occupat ions . 



.\s far as the I960-"' . .langes are contcrned, it can be noted that the 
overall decijne of blacks in low- status occupations was due more to their changing 
employment distribution among inaustries than to occupational improvements w ithin 
industries. lliat is, the proportion of white and black males in low-status^occupa- 
tions changed 'quite similarly during the 1960*5. For example, consider the textile 
industry: its total empl oyment --whites as well as blacks-- is increasingly concen- 
trated, in the lower-status occupations, primarily as operatives. Both whites and 
blacks thus are subject to the different employment needs arising from ^ -.-l^- 
and organizational changes. 
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r':nuiiig that f)larl.. stafr the lo., -status positions n the 
-.lid for females as for males (see Tab . e VII-9). But whereas 
-warily operatives, black females are n:-^stly service workers. Tli i s 
as recently as ]960 when 6:.^ peicent ni' all black fen:r es in 
service workers. hi c.)nTr..st, >':ily 17.4 percent of all employed 
service occupations at tii.it time. On the othei' hand, while 
wori-:er'^. •:hjs occupation accounte<l for only S.l 

As [)Iack females strongl.y left Personal service.^- 
i'rwi: y hl.-jck "i'eniales were s e rv i ce v.c; rke rs (Table 
i i;ipo r i: 'Hit d:fferences in the occupational distri- 
iil ^ M ■-■'^■u service occupations in which blacks 
ins \s'herc Anglos are concentrated. 'flie employment 
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proj)ortions of blacks and-wiiites in the other occupational groups remained fairly 
stable in relation to each other. in i960, for examjUe, the share of white females 
that were professional was 4.7 percentage points higher than that of blacks, while 
tliis difference was 4.1 percentage points in 1970. Resides service and clerical 
occupations, only the proportions in operatives showed more changes during the last 
decade. Apparentlv as a consequence of the growing sliare of blrick females in 
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-,:.:le VII 

PROPORTION OF M/\Lns THAT -:^£ OPflRATIVHS, SERVICE KOR?CBR: 
UBORIIRS, MD FAUft tiORKHRS BY ETltNIC STATUS: 
UNITED "STMhS: 1960-1970 
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50 
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/VVl) hlMMC STATli.S: UNIThU STATUS, 1960-70 



I 1_970 

OCCUPATION hliitc BlacN " iJi ffcrcncc ^ l-.Tii te Slack ni ff^fcncc 



\ 8^ 



Professio- li.O 6.."^- -4.7 12.4 8.5 v ■ -4.1 

Sub-imJnssi 3.7 I , > 4.3 3.5 -1.0 

"^^r^:^^^^ 0.6 0.7 0.1 0.2 0.1 -Q. 1 

Managers 4.3 1.1 -5.2 4. J 1.5 -2.6 

Clerical 54.7 8,1 -26.6 57.2 21.1 -16,1 

.Sales 9,2 1.5 -7. 7 8.0 2.5 -5,5 

Cra^'tsmer. 1,3 o. 7 -0.6 i . g J.>4 -0.4 

Operatives 16.4 15.6 -^.S 13.5 1^6. 5 2.8 

Service Workers 17,4 62.4 4S.0 1 7.3 43.0 25.7 

Laborers j.l ' 0.6 0.9 1.6 0.7 

Hann Workers i.O 3.1 ^ 0.4 1.0 0.6 

i^^-'.l ^-'O.l 0.0 100.1 .100.1 0.0 



EKLC 



\[)hO. (:t>rrL's;H)nd m^j] y, the cniploymcMit share of white females in operative occupa- 
tions Jeclineti as whites moved out of the Transformative sector. 

■iViiilv \he decline oi" the em])loyTnent share of black females in low-statils 
■K-cupations fr')m SO. 2 to 6K9 percent suggests improved conditions for the emplov 
ineiU. of blacks, it must again be cxamined--as in the case of males--to what extent 
tiiis improvement resulted from the sectoral transformation of black females, and 
to what extent it reflects better positions with i,n the industries themselves. 

■Hie data in Table VI 1,-10 reveal that the vast majority of employment in 
Pei-sonal services involves low-status occupations, ^ In 1970, for 'exampl e, over 90 
i-ercent of all black females employed in domestic service, hotels, and barber and 
beauty siiups were in low-status occupations, and in two other indus t ries~-eating 
ajui drinking places and laundry and dyeing services--this proportion was ov(^r 85 
percent. 'Ilius, a 'good case can be made for the assertion that most of the^-oecupa- 
ri(Mial i inproveniont s of black females resulted from their shift from F^crsonal services 
t^^. otlicr serturs where black females are less concentrated in lov^-status occupations. 
In comparison to the dramatic decrease 'of the proportion of black females in Personal 
SL-rvicos, iho 'i'/cupat iunal impravements ^^I^^IjJj}, the various industries were much less 
<r,vparent . 

It must DC noted, on the other hand, that although Producer services, of 
all sectors, -iiows the smallest share of black females in low-status occupations, 
coiiipari son with whites reveals that this results only from the fact that these 
industries in general do not mak^e much use of low-status occupations. Indeed, black 
females in relatiofi to white females show the highest concent rat ion . in low-s-tatus 
occupations in Producer services. All these industries have in common pi^oportion- 
ately at least three times as many black as white females employed as operatives, 
service workers, or laborers, although this ratio is only two to one for the total 
labor force. Other industries with similarly high relative concentrations of black 
females in low-status occupations include utilities, miscellaneous social and prof- 
essional services, and repair services. 

'IliKS analysis of the occupational status of black males and females s ug- 
liest s r.iiat blacks in general are employed in better occupations in 1970 than they 
were in 1900. Hiis improvement , /howevc r , is due more to the fact that they work in 
different industries than to occupational improvements within industries. f:vcn 
within the rapidly growing Social services blacks are frequently employed in the 
traditionally black occupations of orderlies, porters, nurses* aides, and janitors. 
It thus a[)pears that the occupational distribution can be considered as a zero-sum 
game, in which each industry is characterized by a certain functional occupational 
distribution which is dependent on technological improvements and organizational 
ci)<'uiges. (jiven t[iis as'^umption, any significant occupational improvements of blacks 
(in relation to w/ntes) must mean a r worsening of the occupational positions of 
wiiites, gi I'cn tiie same teciinology and organization. If this assumption is true, . 
most 1 m'pix) vements for blacks then will rest upon * techno logi cal changes, unless, 
blacks gain additional power that would enable them to make improvements at the ex- 
pense wh 1 tes . 
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Income 



{)n the basis of the previous findings about the rducational 
atlainmoiit and Ovjcupat ioiial i-itatus of blacks, it comes as no surprise that theii' 
median inconje i> lower tlian that of whites,. In 1969, the median income of black 
inalvs wa>- ab<nit two- tli i !"d:; rhat of white males (see Table Vll-lj). Although this, 
is an increase over the 196J proportion, it is relatively small given the fact 
that dur' ■] the I960's the low-wage industries of the Extractive and Personal 5:er- 
vLces se tors accounTe.- f ~* decreasing shares of employed black males. ^^oreover, 
in a sub-, t vin t ial numbe;- ^ ndustries (17 out of 37), black males in 1969 earned 
less in r^-lation to win res :,han they did ten years earlier. This situation is 
particularly noticeable in the Transformative sector. Despite the increased share 
c;f black ;:iales in this sector during the 1960'5, their median income in relation 
t(j tliat o:* whites declirec :n five of the eight Transformative industries. Of all 
ifidustry sectors, black ma.es in 1970 compared most favorably with whites in the 
■Sf.^cial and Personal services sectors. 

Tne data for income demonstrate again that in comparison with whites, 
black females do much bet: '_^r than black males. Noteworthy is the large increase 
in rclaiive median income 'f biack females during the 1960*5; in 1969, their 
;ncdian income was 92 percent of that of white females. ■ 

'Iliis hi^i^h proportion is mostly due to the ^' fact that in an increasing number 
of industries, particularly in the Social and Personal services sectors, black fe- 
males have a higher median income than white females, T]\e previous discussion 
showed that this cannot be the result of occupational status, for blacks in general 
are in lower status occupations than are whites. The high ratios for black females 
in the Social and Personal services sectors are, in contrast, largely due to the 
fact that they work more hours. This is demonstrated in Table VII-12 in which 
the mean number of yearly hours per black worker is given as proportion of the mean 
number of yearly hours for white workers. As the data in Table VII~12 show, black 
females work more hours in 1969 than white females in all Social and Personal ser- 
vices except in repair services and barber and beauty shops. (It must be pointed 
out, however, that in the case of income we are dealing with medians, whereas the 
data for hours refer to means. SincJe in the case of hours, we cannot assume a normal 
distribution, there should be a substantial difference between the mean and median 
of hours worked per year. For that reason, the data here are suggestive and do 
not permit a. conclusive interpretation.) 

s - 

lliroughout this section, it has been noted that in relation to vfhites, 
biack females com])ared more favorably than black males. What are the reasons for 
this ^^:tuation? Two explanations are offered here. For one thing, the previous 
cliaptei^ showed that females in general are in less favorable positions than males. 
Thus, once the sex ciiTfe rential , in terms of the labor force situation, is controlled 
for not m!ich additional discrimination occurs. Second, black females have a much 
higher labor force participation rate than white females. In general, there -is a 
positive association berween female labor force participation and socioeconomic 
status. Moreover, black females are more likely than white females to be head of 
household. In 1970, 9.0 percent of all white households and 27.4 percent of all 
biack households were headed by women. (At the same time, however, these data dispel 
the notion that the ''typical" black family has a female household head.) In sum, 
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'''■"^1''^ i i^'^^-- :nis : i ::;;5n r:a:.; co!-; uic r:i r i on , si-.-- rho ^codo 

'-J^'-'^ :nve-i; ,;,iticwi is national si-ua-;on. CV, the other liand, liowevcr 'much 

can DO gamtv! tror. a comparative analysis of different minorities. Since Mpvic:iii 
Americans arc the sccov.d largest minority in the (hi ted States, the las: section 
examines tiie difference,-, i>e tween /uiglos, Mexican American.s, and 

Blacks. 

i r 'i^i i i'ii o; .Mexicaji .-Viier i cans d.iffei'S from that of the other two 
. m -e\-eral ways. For exairil , the native Iani;uai'e of niost 

'le.xic;u: .-Americans is Sjianish which brings wirii it a, whole set of coirs i de rat i o.n s 
tnat are snecial to this minority ,«roup. Since a snbstantia! proportion of Mexi- 
can .^v;nericans--particiilarly the older ^ene rat i ons- -on 1 y has a partial knowledge of 
tne hngjis.'i language, it caii be e.xpected t^ have manv difficulties m the labor 
market. .As a result, many of them are likelv to hold relatively low-status posi- 
tions. ' ' 



^•■inco HiMcn 'II '^cciinuiat !'.;n agaiiis-t sjiCLiidc ponulaticm groujjs ocrurs nn 

characteristics sucli as sex or skin color, manv vet bv no ,„e;ii,s 
.,-.n r.-.e;! ans. on t'lv otner !i;ind, could be ox:iocted to fare relativei" 



a 1 I .Vc 

i)e 1 1 r" t in in I ac- 



' '■ ' a, v-n -., r.n; 'i-cx ; cm .Aiiierican \ and irierc a re 

■^■'•■'^■■'^ s; c c ^ a Lcie liirec p-: n i i a t i u.-; grcvips faotable exceptions in- 
'-'-'■-'V '"^ ■ dciir, i:)-;; ,"f.;;ton and A i \- i ro n , ip-.^,; G,-ebler'et aK, l<;)-(): 

!iid M>-l ,.M:rji-:- , 1>".1:. MuJi of ;his p ixdsab 1 ^■ TwiVTr, do wii h 
"'•■<i'-'^!'^-> vhc l,i;a -nat an- aviilai-ie. Until ]'-)(,(}, the Census Bureau r,,]-.. 

in!,-.r::iar;,>n al.cu; Mev:,an Akiv i can o,-; 1 y in tf:o five Soutiiweste ni states 
' .Mexic-, and Texas), Althoui'.li the ]'.)70 census 

■''^'71'" " -■-■''-ricans" national level, there are still manv 

prub.cms w.t:. -he enumeration i see e . ,; . ilcmandcz, ct_al^. 1973). As I'oston and ' 

■ "''^'-^'^-"^ American-, per se were not enumerated in the 

1J60 censi;s; msteau thev were identified on an ex post facto basis bv the Bureau 

''^"■'^^'^ ■^'^ i Spanish s-uniame." 'n, i s approach i s' unsat i sfving 

tor onvious reasons; not al! .Mexican Americans have Spanish surnames nor is even'one 

^'"-"'""^ .M.-x,can American. iiy -and lan^e, as a consequence, this pro- 
cedure ha^ tended to und-c res t i mate the number of Mexican ..\mericans in the United " 



States.. In this --ction, then, we .shall i- fer to whites without a Snanish 



surname 



:i4 J 

I'.i.; 



ERIC 



■ :u- i den : i r: ca:; i ■ ^ f r 



! be oa 1 1 C' ! ''Mcx i c :u\ 



:->.-r ro:i :i'.'ns of co;nna rab i 1 i t y w 1 1 : i the 1960 census, we will re;-rrici t}ie 
o] ti.'j tiiree ethnic ^n;ups to the Southwestern states. Inis ge(\iZ7-aph i cal 
! wr; I.;:: to rt luiate ly iioiits the investigation to the level of industry sectCT^s, 
r-.'.iuce'.i dat<'i base does nor pcririit an examination of more detailed in- 
.\^ J.^ne 1 1: TO w.^iMOiit this chiaytcr, t!ie following discuss irni again 

o-:wee:i males and ferna I os. 

TiiL- ii;.h;^^Lry Structure of Male I:;:ip 1 o>'ncn t . The most striking differenco 
iJust rv ;iT]ocation beYwecn the three ethnic" groups is the large concentra- 
I . ui .if McAicaii Ajiierjcan niales in the Extractive sector. Although the proportion 
• f Vrcxican Aiii-rican males in tliese industries decreased substantially during the 
r.':."'s fi^jHi 12. \' to 11.8 percent, thus reflecting the increasing urbanization of 
.'•■••v. I c:in Americans (I'irebler, et a 1 . , 1970), it still remained the highest among the 
laree i c ,^r-oups in 1970 [Table VI 1-13) - 

Ai. interesting trend appears in the Transformative sector. In contrast 
I'-, t !.::- .!-ec 1 i I'l 1 ng proportion of employment for /vnglo males during the last decade, 
idaCKS .iiid Mexican Ar.er leans have extended their shares of employment in this 
sccior. Since tlie wa^^es in tiiis sector in general compare quite favorably with 
otiier industries, this trend might result in a relative improvement of the labor 
force posit iop.s of these two minorities. 

We noted earlier for the national labor force that Blacks were strongly 
u:ide r rep resell t ed in,Froducer services. Tlie same situation prevails in the Southwest, 
an d Me x i c ai i Am e r i c an s are even less represented in t li i s sector than FU ack ma 1 e s . 
0^1 Liie basis of these findings, it can now be stated that Producer services in 
general tend to exclude minorities from employment, and this exclusion has not 
lessened much during the 1960*s. 

Tiie (;verriduig finding of the analysis of the industr>' structure of tlie 
r'ii vti-n:c groups in trie labor force is, apart from the relatively high share of 
Mexieaii American rialcs in the E'Xtractive sector, the great similarity in the way in 
wr.ieii tivey are alluca.ted to the various industry sectors. 

Ti\c In dustry Structure of Female hmployment . In contrast to the similarity 
1 ii the mdustr)- structure of employment for males, pronounced differences exist 
aiTHuig tiie thr'.'o etlinic groups for females. Clearly, the most outstanding feature 
■r>\ Table VIl-Ks is rhe high proportion of Black females in Personal services in 

and iheir subsequent move into Social services during the 1960's. Tliis remark- 
able concentration of employment in Personal services is unique to Black females 
iuid It is not a general feature of minorities. The share of employment for Mexican 
American females m this sector never came close to that of Blacks. Black females, 
iiowever, ai-e not concentrated throughout the Personal services sector. Tlic employ- 
ment difrorentiaj betv/een Black females and the other two ethnic groups is due to 
^)nc industry-, domestic service. In 1960, 39.9 percent of all employed Black females 
worked iii domestic service, compared with only 11.0 percent for Mexican American 
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5oct.)r between the tiircc ethnic groups. 
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;iv.:l' concentration of Black fer.ales in dorr.estic service is difficult 
lev; of the fact that the other minority groun, Mexican American fe- 

liKolv to be employed as maids. Given the fact that Blacks 
•ri-^ar:s sliare a rather similar socioeconomic situation, a similar 
ll^'^ould nave been expected. On the other iiand, Mexican Americar: 
-ich lower labor force' participation rate than Black female::^ (lowe- 
■Vf An^lo females I. ftice attain, the fact that the socioeconomic 
wo i-^rouvs is similar could have led to the anticipation that they 
ixc in the labor force at a higher rate, Tliis situation demonstrates 
force status of Blacks cannot be generalized for other minority 
_ wvll. -i^':Oiieh ocioeconomic status have been used in explaining diff.^r- 
. Macks and .Vnglos in the labor force, it does not explain all the 

.::ff-:v;i..-e^ oetwecn Blacks and Mexican .Vmericans. As more data on Mexican Americans 
••■n o-o ,'v<=ilable, a detailed study comparing Mexican Americans with Blacks should 
.ivo 'u:; a much better "understanding of the process by which minorities are employed 
Ti\an. we ria\'e at present. 

Again, it must he noted that for females as much as for males, Producer 
cvclude Blacks and Mexican Americans from employment. Although the gap has 
slightlv decreased Juring the 1960»s, particularly concerning Mexican .Vmerican f - 
males, "m 1970 .-\nglo females still are relatively twice as numerous in this sector 
than are Black females. One might want to examine this situation in conjunction 
•vith the trer.d in the Trans format i-'e sector where Anglos experience a proport lonr te 
omplovn'.ent decline. In contrast, minorities either expand their share of employment 
or'maintairi :t at a constmt level. This trend raises the possibility that one of 
the future employment differences between Anglo females and minority females could 
show an increasing absorption of minorities in the lower status occupations of 
operatives within the Transformative sector with Anglos holding the more prestigious 
clerical :>o^Mtions ip Producer services. 

One .additional observation is warranted. One of the main findings in re- 
gard to the- different industry allocation of Blacks and \^ites was the underreprc- 
^.'ontation of Blacks, and particularly of Black females, in retail trade. A similar _ 
situation exists in the Southwest, although in i960 the share of employment in re^ 
tail trade was nuite similar for Black and Anglo males (11,2 and 12. percent, res- 
occtivelv). It^s only during the 1960^5 that the employment gap in retailing emerged 
between ^Xnglo and Black males. For females, however, the situation in the Southwest 
is verv similar to that for the total labor force. But in contrast to Producer ser- 
vices/ the exclusion of Blacks from retail employment does not extend to Mexican 
Americans as well. This is particularly true for Mexican American females 
wiiose siiares of employment in retailing are much closer to those of Anglo females 
tiian to Black females. Again, the reasons for this remain unclear at this point. 
But it seems to have nothing to do with differential rates of sel f-cm]>lo>anent or 
unpaid famiiv work in this industry among the three ethnic groups. In ^'ther words, 
Mexican American females do not have larger shares of employment in retailing because 
they arc m<3re likely to own their stores or work as unpaid family members. Tlve 
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Mexican A--ric-u:5 a> ,;roup>, havc a <\-M-ir soc ioeconoiiiic status, it is usefu] 
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• iiiv asjv-^'L r;;:.;, •• ; v; a ; attaiiinent. It must be expected 

i-aai 'i: : ri : -l^,;; ...icaj: Ar;ericans in the labor force is 
; in-i: ■ : A:;, ;* :s Ies5 clear t^) wlujt extent thi- 

■^-•^^ ar^ laj-:-::- :• - . ' a ?\ i 1 :i r 1 y , :ili!i(:^aL;h borh i^lacAs ai;' 

"'^'^^^■^ 1 ^•■;e t"- .1: ic:; * . . c i : : ^ • ; . : racu than Anglos, it mii;lit aifier 

■ ^•'e:;n-e 1 \ a ^ s s i b i i i r i os will be exanuned m the 

' ■^'n:;e rea;- a- ":.it acre explained in The earlier part 

• sn ae { 1 1 •.■•irn eaa:::t: -nii :it^ainn;ent on the national level, th« 



a a 



nroporiioii v^a tac iaa>r for.:^^ aiuci: cca-ple^ed at least twelve years of scliooling is 
e;\osen aerv as tfio maicator lar educatianti attainrient of the labor force. 

^LiiL- '^^^-^ Tabic \i:-b: clearl>' show that Rlacr. as well as 

Mexican ;\j:ierj.can males arc less likely tc' ha\-e 12 years of schooling coru- 
i-^^*^- /^'^-'-^ Ani;h^ eirip lo>Tient . '^'c can co'-imte the relatiw proportion for riinor- 
ities ir^viPi.t; conipleteLl tins level of edacation b>' dividing tlici r proportior.s bv the 
corresy.(Mid one^^ for .-VjikIos. [AHlowiny: tiiis r^roce.jure, for every 100 /Vnglos'in 
the labor force witii i: ye^rs pf sclioolmi; or more in 1970, there are 69 Blacks 
with t.'ie same educationaf attainment. ilie corresponding relative proportion for 
Mexican Americans is (^0. Although these figures are substantially below the /\nglo 
values, the gap in educational attainment between Anglos and the two minorities 
nevertheless has become narrower during the 1960-70 decade [the 1960 figures for 
Blacks ;uk1 Mexica:i Aji^M^icans were Sa and dO. respectively). 

^^i'--^^f^iw in addiiL'-.v: :aat :hv relative educational attainment of the ' 

^^"•■^^ I'ii r I ; ; e> \Xiries r^^u) ^ l:i:]z \ 3llv Ay i:idi;stry sectors. Black males do relatively 

^^^^^ • • «' : ^- ^^"^ , m;;;;.^, •■ectvMv;, th^^^- relative educational attain- 

'Xi' I ',[>■- Aix.;. rvi labor force. T\\" r-elativel\' low" 



;:ien ' 
e ic a 



:ii)or torce is iargelv the re- 



f^^^^ ^"^ ^a^a :■ L-xt ;--.-;;x; : >■ A x. . r ; i :c ;x * i . x . : . - : r a : a iiaa'i t in the fxtractivc sect^M', wine!;, 
oecauxe oi ; - XiXv- P'T \:;:^' :■ : . ■ i;i ■ , inflnenccs the total x'aiues mo ra^ lhan for 

the car^e >! : ot.- aX;,-;- tv.:> ''nx.jc ,;; >!:y^. i \) the remaining i^e^ttM"., their educational 
:it t a 1 ni;;v'n t x>x:il-x ■i.av^x ■. p.^,--- ^ 'X;.: .x \. .-p-,- 



i a Xi : ■ I; , 

e ' ' 



o-'.-!. : ;, • xA /: c k - Me X i c an American differentials in 

^\ue:i\ un\;il nl\ nil. , * • ' ix iaiPL- Vii-14 demonstrate tluu; by and large, Black 

males ha\e higher educatioraii attaini:ienl ti.an Mexican American males. In 1970 i for 
exampUp -r . o jHMcent of all lilack males ii\ the labor force had at least 12 years of 
schooling completed coun>:ired to dl.! ;)exccnt of all employed. Mexican American males. 
Ihis fmdinj! holds • r a I i if;dustr>' x:^.p^^r^ except hxt ract i ve indnstries and IVoducer 
'■■CT \M ce:-, , in wn i ca .ioxic-n .\':.^ a a can - !..jif. a aigiier pro{)ortion o f em|) 1 ovmont with 12 
years ot schc^ling comiPeted. Noteworthy is the large educational differential be- 
tween Black:; and Mexican Aimricans i j) tlie Sd^odi^cer services sector. Althougli prooor- 
tionately even fewer Mxpvican American males are employed in these services, 'tlie ones 
that lio wor!'. th.ere a r o h ppii 1 v edncatxxd. 
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sciiool irit; .>:' r.-re. -itn the cTro: 
beini- T;:o>e Ti^jres -j:ow, hov 

tional at t :i i:i*:.i/iu ::i rvlru: * • • 

females have o : : ^-n ,il at 

^rrurs, rove;dv'.l :n Tab:.- 



'lean fe:":il' 
^e-^^a 1 c - have n i ;:hc r eau.: a 



^C'h i *"h t 1^0 1 at : ve 



ajih . A' \ i .i;. ]• i v! aa t • ■ 
ScctvM-, f.T t'^an^plo, a a 
fe;na i ^' > : n r i r p : .a 
As the >:iarv ^''t' er.plc^yr 
in the IVrr-v/aal sovvicc 



• :>y -aat.P:\ la 'aio a : ? t )* iDat i \-r 
; :a 1 ■^'^■'^ betwooa ,\ac:ii' aa.i Rlaar. 
least. 12 \a;ars i :^aa^ a ^ 1 i n k; . 

Jti\e seotnr and pa rt i c a 1 aih \' 



t I f lUaciv fei'^aies jii zi\c \[\ 

sector. h>a t h c'narac r c r i r, e d hy a I ov; do z I'tn^ of e tine a. t i on a ] 
attainnent, vlecT'eased substaat ial 1 y daria^L; zhc Iffal-^n ^lecath'", the e.lacat i o:ial Jiiffcr- 
ential botuera-i Aj^.i^Io rtnJ Fiack fenalc? becane srruiller. A sinilar trend can bo ob- 
served for *-!exican American females whose ediicatic^aal attainnent a:a^roachea thar of 
.■\nuio fer.ales much no re in 19^0 than in 19(^.3, 



A< V.C' aote^l tiie co!a]Kir i ^a ai n f i^laca afal Mexican ,\re i" i '-'aa nales, !^]ac^ 
females, also, ha, \'e a iiiajier p la.^ju) rt i on or e-npl o'v:nent w i t ii \2 year-; of sch^)alina 
.or mo re than do Me x i c an .Xme r i c an f ena 1 e s . i'h is I lo ] d s fo r a 1 i i n da s *_ ry ae c l o r:^ 
except :n the case of ['roducei^ serxaces. 

The t'act liiat Mexican A'lerM cans, i u r ;:ales a - foi" t\'niah.a. , iHyaer 
cducatiomai attainment in. Pi-ndiicer sei'ihces than iiiacks is :nd.eed i n • erx's t i n a . I'h i s 
s i t L:a, r 1 oa"! seer.G tn t^e i n d:ep'en den *, of ihe siiai-e (M* em;o 1 (^>anent in these sei'i'i ces i\)r 
the two et ;in 1 c ^ .ii^nMi]*'^ . la the case f rialo:^, [''lacks ai'o relativelv more ni micro us in 
Prcnhicer ^-ervices than Mexican Americaa.^^, vfaeraais !-1exiaan American i^M:lales lu-oynrt ion- 
ate i\* ontnuinber hdack females i a. t iaar srv-to^a 



cat ion i s not a 1 1 t ha t i iai v 
partieiiiar oojailation m a. 



'h i a ^a i n :-c cuis t a sus^ stea c lh:\t 
t foi' tau? shaT'e of emplo\aiHait - 



(;n riie atii^T iaina, 
closeiv re I <i ted ta tiae t^aa- o 



t a , 



. - . , _ . . _ , f M'k . : . ^' . , ^ >cci laa t : on . T a r c xana i e , o ri M'e s a i aaa 1 

in i^oneral have a a(illei!e 'Jci^ree. la rlaat -nan ^o; , tin.' dn^cussioai ia 
should lead ns if) exi^act :lnar hecans 



t )i i s s oc t ] i)U 
r \i \ '.ahe 7^ eduaa t i Oh a I a t t a i nir.eri t . 1 ac k s 
in general vv i i 1 hold h i i^^lu- r- a t a ' us iHaapat!oa:> td'.an MexicrUi Amei-ican^-, Moreover, 
the occupational status of broai mjuorities will substantially be below tlmt of 
Ani'los, These expectations a i-e examined in Tables VM I - la and \MI-ir-^. 

Occupational Status 



Ma^U'^S- It is hardly sunMn^nij; to fmdi in 'lable \ 1 I - 1 .. that .'unsMo laile.'' 
hold bettei* pi)sitions than Black or Mexican AnaaMcan males, i)i!t it is i inp i-e a v ■ 
how this difference i.s maintained in all six industry ^^cctor^, lor example, 'luMos 
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V'T'-lrv . , . ' ^^^^^ mKzr\ Heriran u.tU.^ ' u i 

Hi.ia^frs \^ C.; 
C.^:\:h 

Craftstioripn 6.; i i 

Vorters 0.{) • l.c o.: 

;lo 12.: 

•'^'») ^^.0 66,9 

pr:ff-s:onils, 

a,;;;.e« ii:; ; ^ ^ ,!-^ i^.o i^.o 20.0 

o?or;tiv» lu M • ; •; • ^[•' ^.o u i.^ u 

sll^.Smice ■ ' ^^'^ M 5.^ U lU 11.0 

tlousehold 

I'Zl jjj J;! '5;; '"'^ 32.1 is.o 30,6 n.t js.j 46.7 47.1 
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are rucn r:3re lir,el; to be pro fessi i:;:; ! ? ar.i ";a::ai;ers than vi^r.er Mex;jan '-.rvr i j a:, ■ 
or Blacks. An;^los are also HiOre likely to he craftsmen, v,'nereas :-.l:icy.> and '!ox:can 
.Ajne r i c an s a re ho 1 d i n g ope r a t i ve no s i t i o n s . ( I z is o n 1 ^' in P r o di: c e r :in d c i a 1 :■ e r * 
vices, in which Professional and So r*." ice ':)ec:ir;it ions are th.e r>cdel '"cC'i^^a t i on a I 
caterer :es. taat .-Vnglos are less like I;/ to be craftsr:on tha: cii':\-^y !^:uc^^ r >k- ^ - 
x<.^.i . •'^..^ >w i , ; .'.w ^ u w\ c i. , i^iacA .-1.^'^. .-.cAi-wtir; .-^ue r ^ c LiJi ^.^aiL-. i;ai"e ;;.i:c/i r. ic^'i-ei' e-r^- 
portions employed as laborers than do /Vnglo males. 'Fl^is di : terent iar ion is the r.ps 
pronounced in the Extractive sector in whici: at least 70 pe cent of Blacks and 
Mexican .-toericans were laborers and fann laborers in 1970, jorr.'oared t: oalv 2".^ 
percent of Axigios. 

i 1 e the indini;s are ni i -un'-rising ai\d are cn::^"' stent v- : t a vhe . 
reported in earlic Jtions of th: ■ ■iptcr as well as 'irh :na:";V '^riaiies ai-eut 
Black enj) • u>Tiea t , nore interest! aspect concerns t:;e coinpar i ;-;a^: ^-'exicn- 

Americans and Bla,..-^ la terms of occui.at ionai status. As we stated earlier, the 
higher educational attainment of Bl:. males would lea:l us to exnect tk.er. ^. o :v.: h: 
higher siatas occupations than Mexican American males. Tne data in Table \ I 1-13. 
however, do not su]:tport this expectation. Hcspite their higher educational attain- 
ment. Black males generally are in lower-status positions compared with Mexican 
.■\jnerican males. In al : sectors, there are proportionately more Mexican Ajnerican 
professionals and mcinagers thou Blacks with these occupations. On the ether hand. 
Black males are more represented as laborers than are Mexican .•Vmerican mciles. Tlve.s 
it is not too surprising that in the one sector, Producer services, in which .Mexica: 
.'\;nerican males do have h.iglier educational attainment than Black males, 
tionai status is significantly better than-that of Blacks. 



leir occuDa- 



Fe males . As among males, /Xnglo females hold higher-status positions than 
Black^or Mexican American females (see Table. VI 1-16) . The differences, however, 
vary from sector to sector. Transformative industries, for example, employ /Anglo 
and minority females in quite distinct ways. In 1970 close to one-half of .-\ngio 
females in this sect.^r were employed in clerical positions, whereas over 70 percent 
of Black and Mexicai- .A'nerican females were operatives. The increased share of emplov-- 
ment of minorities ii\ chis sector thus involves largely the low^status, blue-collar 
position of operatives, with ;\ngIos increasing their siiare in the clerical positions. 
On the other hand, the occupational distribution of employment in the Oistributive 
sector is very similar for the three ethi.xc groups. 

In geneieil, the Uifference betw-en Anglo anci m:iiorit>' fei;;aies ie ^i-ttiS of 
occupational status is not as large as is the case of iiiales. In other words. Black 
and Mexican Ameriean females are employed in better positions in relation to /Viglo 
females compared with Hlack and Mexican ;\ji)erican males in relation to Anglo males. 

Tuniing our attention to the occupational differences between fUack and 
Mexican AmcTucan females, the situation differs from that of males. kemales of 
both minority groups are employed in very similar occupations, save for the hxtractive 
and Producer services sectors. In the Extractive sector, Mexican .\meric<an females 
clearly occupy the lowest occupational status of the^ three ethni/c groups: over 
three- fourths are employed as laborers and farm laborers. rjn tiie other hand, Mexican 
Ajneric;in femai es do better than Blacks in Producer services. / 
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n'""''- y:l ^'^ ^'^ X^'" '".O «-0 30 1 28 7 93 jf n 
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i-' ••■» .2.; n.< •« ... ,u 

L^boiTin [incliiding 

"'^ ' 2.S 0.2 0,9 ... u 0,S 0,2 0,6 U OJ 



Althuu^eh tile fiiulinKS fur i'tMiiak'^ do not rdiov; iiiuch. difference between 
Blacks and Me.xic.in Americans, it should be ;M:)inted OLit that this simii^rity is more 
ciiai-.'icte -i 1 c of rh-e lO^^O eiiip 1 o\'inen t jvat:-'?-!! than tb.at of 1960. l-iven in ]07(\ 
i-iv.}vNe vc HlacK females are less 1 i kc i y t- be iii clerical positions than Nlexican 
Ar:erican females, and more likelv to be operatives. 

These find".ni;s sup])ort, inostl;/ io.r Viales l.)ut to a. Jcsser extent al:-;o for 
female'-., the belief that discrimination a^ieiinst a minority ^roup which can be readily 
identified by [physical characteristics, pia\-s an important ])art in the employment 
of Blacks. The data presented here arc too incomplete to address all the reasons 
that could account for the difference in occupd't ional status bet'Ve<T^ Blacks and 
Mexican Americans. But it cannot be discarded that Mexican American . as a minority 
group are less readily identified (which is one of the reasons why we do not have 
more data about this population group). After all, Mexican Americans are classified 
lis whites by the Bureau of the Census. llvas , their employment "blends in" more 
easily with that of Anglos tlian in the case of Blacks. • At this point, the inter- 
pretation of the employment differentials between Blacks and Mexican Americans must 
remain f ra^^menta r>' , but the data presented here demonstrate that much could be 
leaiTied about the employment pattern of minorities by a detailed comparative study 
including at least the two largest minorities in the United States, Blacks and 
Mexican Americans. 
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•; iiisi p.!.'.sio\- AND iiiii sl^c■!^)RAL [wmm oi- !-:m!'loymi-;nt 

ast Ihrcc cl-iptors we l-.-iVc -onsidercd ii-w Indus I r i <•-, .liffcr in 
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r orc.ipational requ iremmts •uid how these sectors and .industries 
.,,.-tVr in th.- wav in which they utili :c fcmaJcs and minorities. We have also 
.'stahlished thai' the schedul ing of work d i f fas subs tantial ly from one industry tc 
'mother Alrhoui^h the mean number of year-hours per worker was (piite sami ai 
across industries, some industries had a high proportion working a standard 
work week, while other industries employed large proportions ol part-Ume 
workers in addition to those persons working more than full time. Moreover, 
conrinuitv of employment differs among industries. In some, persons predomi- 
nantly work rh- entire year, whereas in others there is much intermittent employ- 
iiienf . 

Ml of these factors ultimately are reflected in monetary terms . I'rt-- 
f..ss.oMals have higher earnings than operatives, females earn less ti>an males, 
blacks' itss than whites, and persons work i ng- ful 1 time the entire vear receive 
iiu,re earnings than those working intermittently. In a- fundamental and very real 
sen<e theref^ore, earnings -- and given our concern with the labor iorce we 
nec'-.sarilv nuisr speak of earnings rather Chati income -- represent an extrem, > 
important "outcome" of the sectoral and industry distribution and oi tlie entire 
sectoral transformative process. 

Since our orientation througliout this report has been on a macro 
level we do not take the earnings of particular individuals and relate Lhem to 
other' personal characteristics; rather, our concern is with the dLi^ributuMi 
or dispersion of earnings. Within this context we can expect the changes m 
the~rnteE77~structure of employment between 1960 and 1970 to have had an 
impact on the dispersion of earnings for both the tbtal employed labor torce 
;.s well as for the four sex-race groups we have had occasion to examine. 
Unlike previous chapters which emphasized the demographic and sociological 
features of the sectoral transformation, the approach of this chapter is very 
iiiucli economic in concept and methodology. 

This ctuipter will address the significance of earnin.gs dispersirn as 
Mart of '-h- dev.-lonmental process, an evaluation of the industry sector . ersus 
imman capital approaches in accounting for the change in earnings dispersion 
19.S'.)-1'.^(.9, and the patterns of earnings dispersion by sector and industry when 
disaggregated into the four race-sex groups. 

liVAH."'\T..N(; THH SHCTORAL AMD HUIvlAiN CAPITAL APPROACHES TO EAwNINCS 1)1 SPliRS iO,\ 

One of the sta-idards bv which economies are Judged is the equity with 
which Its product IS shared by its participants. Although defining an "equitable" 
distribution of income is a normative problem on which it may be ilifticult to 
achieve concensus, in most practical circumstances the issue facing the govorn- 
mont an-i its citi;:enrv is whether the existing distribution should be -i.ade more 
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and how this objective can be accomplished 



Since most econoiinrs 



tinunlly cfumginj: in structure and size, a precondition for 
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po 1 i cy-mak UiK in this area is an undorst. aiui i n)', (ji hnw itw I'orccs already at work 
in an econoniy affect its income dis tr J 1)U t ion . 

In modern economic thinkin^^ there has been a tendency to separate 
quest] oris regarding the efficiency with which resources <ire aJltu-ated frojii in.- 
quii'ies into the criteria by which tj;e j-roduct resuitini; fnrn a particular 
allocation is distributed. The basis for this dichotomy has been the belief 
that there always exists some combination of taxes and transfers that can 
"translate the results of the market allocation process into the desired distribu 
tion of income. Although this is true in princijUe, the ;i40vernmerit has done 
little to alter the marked-determined^ distribution of income. 

The problems involved in using tax and transfer programs to aclrieve ar^ 
income distribution that departs markedly from the one resulting from the market 
allocation process have been ably stated by Thurow (1972: 6J : 

Although there are no teclnucal difficulties in reaching any 
desired distribution of income from any market distribution 
of income vvritli tax and transfer policies, large overt 
redistributions of income from one individual to another 
may be difficult to achieve politically. This may be 
especially true if those to be aided are in the minority. 
Taxpayers may well be willing to help low income 
individuals earn a larger income but unwilling to give 
low income individuals a higher income. From the point 
of view of self-respect, low income indivJduals may also 
wish to be aided indirectly rather than directly, Tliey 
may wish to "earn" their own living, (emphasis added). 

For many people, interest m tne question of income distribution is 
prompted by the belief that the inequality in incf>mes in the United Stares and 
elsewhere differs from their judgment as to what an equitable distribution of 
income should be. While tliere are undoubtedly some who would argue for a 
greater range in incomes, presuniably to generate greater incentives in the 
market place, it seems fair to characterize the sentiment of the majcn-ity as 
i^jrcferring greater to lesser equality. 

i'/hilc Thurow and others have investigated the effects that w^ould 
accompany variations in the distribution of education aiul training of^por tuni t i cs 
available to the population, there is another, and perhaps older, tradition in 
zhc literature which focuses on the inc(Miie distribution effects accompanying 
economic devL^i ()[-)nienr. , Here economic development is taken to mean not simply a 
rise in per capita income, but the cntiiv cii.inge in the economic and social 
fabric oi' a society that usuaily occurs as de ve 1 opiiu'^n i j-ii'ot-eeds . 'Hii s section 
of the report examines the relationshi]:) between t[ie industry structuro of 
employment and the distribution of earnings. Although the analysis reJies 

latively recent data for the United States, it is believed that some? of tn ■ 
questions investigated are of sufficient generality as to be relevan.t to a 
broader, more historical, context. We begin with a brief review of t!ie 
literature. 

Tiie view of the relationship between economic development and income 
i ; : c q u '.^ I i t y i; h a i. om e r g e s r' r o 1 1 t. he d a t a . t h a t h a v e b e e f i s 1 1 r v e>' e d i s a fnb i g u o u s , 
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liitcriiJt JLM..: 1 rruss-se.- L i oiuil data tends to indicate that income inequality is 
ic.s in countries at hiujicr stages of d(M,wjlopnient (Lydall, 1968); however, 
.'oni'.i rudina I studi.es do not present such a clear picture, for in some of the 
developed countries studied by Lydall In the t^ventieth century earnings 
ijicquaiity failed to decline at all as ^''vclopment proceeded. In any event, 
tiie.'W..' correlations ■ -^e "gross" and fail to indicate whether it ;s deve 1 o])ment 
jp_er so (as inoasured , for example, by higb.cr levels of income per capita], or 
ot'her" concomi tant s of t;rowth that are associated with the smaller dispersion 
in earnirf.v^s arir^n^ more developed countries. Indeed, Chiswick (1971) presents 
:.-vidL'nce that ecor.omij development exerts no_ effect on inequality independent 
ot" its influence on the distribution of schooling and the rate of econoniic 
;^rowrh. llowev(.:r, the relevance of this distinction is questionable. ll\c term 
economic development, as opposed to economic growth, usually refers to the 
amalv;am of ch.inge (deinographic , economic, and institutional) that typically 
occurs in the course of raising the level of well-being of a population. 
C:onse(|ucnt ly , one suspects that most students of development would be rather 
critical of tlic use of per capita GNP to summarize a country's state of develoji- 
:.Ajnt. On the other hand, tlie question of the paths through which economic 
dcvelnpnicnt. affects t!\e income or earnings distribution is a highl>' interest inp 
one . 

Ku.:nct5 (1955, 1966) had earlier researched tlii.. question. In com- 
oariiii^ di f f''-M-er)ccs in income ii,L;quality between nations, Kuznets emphasized 
Lhat differences in productive structure wore a major explanatory factor. lie 
suj^.gestcd that tiie way i\\ which countries developed had a major influence on 
the income distribution, Tne Iiy]:)oth(.'Sis he advanced is that earnings distribu- 
tion in manufacturing industries tends to be more unecmal than the earnings 
distribution in agriculture. Thus, as the labor force shifted toward more 
cmpJoyment in industry, the aggregate concentration of income was expecteo to 
increase, fie predicted that lifter stages of development would bring al)0ut 
greater ec{ua 1 i zation within industry and therefore, a lessening of iiieciuality 
to the level characteristic of more developed countries. Since further study 
failed to bear out this generalization, Ku/aiets (1971) shifted his attention 
toward intLu;- rather than int ra -sectoral differences in earnings. Many under- 
deveiopccTTount ries are characterized by enoi^mous variation in output pci- 
worker i^etween industry, agriculture, and services. Thus, Ruznet3 argin-'^l tliat 
only as sectoral i)roductivity levels began to converge would incomes also 
converge. The United Nations Hconomic Conmiission for Latin America (li)/2). 
Langoni (1973) and iMshlow (1973), also have emphasized the sectoral pattern 
of employrnent and the distribution of earnings among sectors as important 
fcict'jrs in understanding comparative inecpaalDty aj?ong nations. 

in the s[)iriL of the' studies cited above,- tiie analysis of (],S, censu*- 
data 1'- direct -d tov«t'ards determining the effect of the sectoral pattern of 
em[)loy!nent on earnings inequality within the United States. It is lU'-nernlly 
believed that in an econom.y where most prices are market-determined, the 
earnings d i s t r i hut ion , which is a major component of the income d is t r i im t i on , 
dej)ends on the industrial pattern of final demand and the distribution of 
marketable skills among the population. Although there is no necessity to 
regard tiiese determinants of earnii^igs distribution as r -uripe t i t i ve , tfic>' fun'o 
rarely beer, svntliesized into a pluralistic model of earnings determination. 
Rath, (••■/■, oo.L' y- \i\ idcnllfy, on the one Iianu, what we shall call a scit'^ral 
approach to tiie ea mi ngs • d i s tri but i on and, on the other hand, a human caiutal 




;i|)|>roaci\ lo t lu s qucstioiK in its (^xf.reino vorsii^i'., thv sv^dMMl positi(Mi, wjiich 
wc associate with the work of Clark and Fisher, assumes tliat i\ic ci is r r i hut iori 
of earnings primarily reflects zbo allocation of emp loyiacnt nvAowg tlie. throe 
sectors of the economy, the primary, secondary, and tertiary. l-. essence tlu 
d i t r i hiJ t i on earnin<4S witfrin cacii SfuMnr is i-*.\i',a rded a;; an intrinsic, un- 
changing, characteristic, witli the pattern of final deinrmus for goods afid 
services dete™ining the sector*)! pattern of employment. 'Hnis wu h-i\'c a theoiy 
of the earnings distribution that places great weight on th.e nature of 
aggregate demand. 

In contrast, rhi^ Iniman capital approach (Becker, 19o4; Mincer, i9'74) 
is a supply-side theory of tlie earnings distribution. Advocates of this view- 
point see the earrangs distribution as a reflection of tlie skili-mix of tlie 
labor force and the rates at which these skills are rewarded. Studies which 
use this approach^ to project changes in the earnings distribution have assuined 
that the returns to the productivity-related chara^ . er j s i i cs of woi'kers " '^e 
constant over time and thus changes in tlie distribution of earnings are 
regarded principally of clianges in the distribut i on of labor force skills 
(Chiswick and Mincer, 1972), / 

ITiese approaches to analysing the earnings distribution naturally 
lead to different perceptions about which policies will be most successful \\\ 
effecting tlie /desired distribution of earnings^ Adheronts to :l)e sectoral 
approach are likely to advocate policies that alter tlie speed or tlie pattern 
of growt!) by which an agrarian economy transforms itself into an industrial 
or service economy. An important issue for tliese advocates might be the 
relative advantages of a prograjp. of rural versus urban industrialization. 
llujTian capital theorists, on the other hand, liave focused on tlie role of edu- 
cation in economic development and have considered the- consequences of altering 
both the distribution of educational expenditures and the average level of edu- 
cation for the earnings distribution. Given these diverse approaches to the 
analysis of the earnings distribution, we believe tlie data to be examined 
bears not only on the usefulness of each approach r.s a predicti ve device but 
also has implications regarding the appropriate focus of public nojlicy. 

We propose to evaluate the merits of these two approaches to analyzing 
the earnings distribution by comparing how well they predict tb.e changes in the 
dispersion in earnings in the U.S. that occurred between 19S9 and . In 

addition, we will suggest how the sectoral and human capital api)rGaches can be 
comb'incd into a single model which we 'Mil evaluate relative to either of the 
two simple approaches. 

The earnings di s t r i h' i L ions wc consider here a;;{:ily onl>' to wliitc ariu 
black males, although at a later point wo siial] inrrcnhice race and sex data. 
The data wc employ are ■':he same as used throughout this report fsee Appendix A), 
but for this section, we chose a 10". sample of white males from the original 
sample. All lUacks, however, w^-^^ included. Female workers were excluded 
i:)ecause of data con.s idera tions . .liese data are poorly su i ted for the analysis 
of the earnings distribution among women in the hum.an capital framework because 
of the emphcisis this approach places on labor force experience and j)ost-school 
investmeirr. Tliesf^ data are not explicitly reported by the census, bat in the 
case of inaies tl^oy usually inferred by assuming that in(iividuals parf^cinate 

in the labor force tuntinuously after leaving school. However, in the case ot 
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.■o-n..n. v.:a-.v an - u tcrmi t t.nt pattern of labur lorce part: c . pa m or. !ur purp;>--- 
..tdr.Ki bcar.a^ and chUd rearing is well documented fNWncer ana lolachc.^ 
l-r-l) this assumption i.s clearly inappropriate. Because there ;s nu altc- 
,:,t-.ve wav of mea. .rini> labor force experience we find satisfactory wu.nen a.ivo 

,.<cliKle<i from the analvsi-,. Our decs. on to consider wh . te ana black n,;. e:, 
.;;paratelv is based on repeated findings that the structure ot the human capU.l 
,,arnin;;^ functions estimated for each group differ iBarkcdly (.is.iss. I'.wU. 
ilarri son , 1973) . 

Uccauso it is crucial that we be able to identify a worker's sector of 
cii.nloviaent . we have adopted sampling criteria that are different In- tiiose 
used in most previous analyses of U.3, Census data. Specifically, we aave 
selected only those workers classified as employed and ''at work" or with a ,ob 
but not at work" due to illness or vacation. Excluded from the sample are 
persons who are unemployed or nonparticipants in the labor force. 

One implication of this selection procedure is that the difference in 
rhc rates of return to schooling between blacks and whites is far less than that 
reported in other studies. Tlie reason is, that the lower rates of return to 
-..boolii- usually estimated for blacks occur, in part, because increased edu- 
cation does not insulate blacks from unemployment as effectively as it does 
whites. As a result, even if schooling increases the rate of pay of blacks to 
the same extent as it does for whites, tlic rate of return to schooling wou d 
pot be as i-reat for blacks, since the amount of time they work at this higner 
nite does- not increase the same. By limiting the analysis to employed persons 
wc have removed the cmploym.ent advantage experienced by educated whites which 
tends to equalize rates of return. 

\ second property of the data must also be noted. There ir. a lack oi 
congruence between the time period to which thr earnings data refer and the time 
period reflected in the data on industry of employment. Because tne earnings ^ 
dai-a describe annual earnings, they refer to the calendar years 1959 and 196J. 
In contrast, the data on industry of employment are reported for the reference 
,iates of the consuse.s, wnich were conducted in April of I960 and 1970. Thus 
the observations for industry and employment data do not coincide in time. 
AlJiough there is an obvious potei.aal for bias in this procedure, in that som. 
•nales have different industry employment at the time of the census than they 
did during the prioi year for which their earnings were reported., we have no 
way of Knowing the directions or magnitudes of the biases and therefore have 
not attempted to "correct" the data. 

The sectoral approach we are evaluating considers the industry pattern 
ot euiploymcnt as central to the distribution of earnings. That this type of 
•urilysis traditionally has been in terms of sectors rather than of industries 
surc'ly reflects the paucity of good data as much as it does the judgement that 
sectors, rather than industries, are the appropriate units of analysis, Ihe 
-sector classification that has been used throughout the report is emiJoyed 
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The socioeconomic characteristics of the labor force that wo cv.nsidi 
few in number and are dictated by the human capital models we employ, as 
,!:,v.: leaped principally by Mincer (1974). 'Hiese models will be elaborated m 
th e f 0 1 1 ow i ng s e c t i on . 
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Tlierc is, of course, no entirely satisfactory way to summarize a 
complete earnings distribution by means of a single statistic, Kach of the 
various measures that have been proposed, such the Gini coefficient, the 
coefficient of variation, and the variance of the natural logarithm of earnings, 
have characteristic features that make them more ^sensitive to certain changes 
in the distribution than to others, (An evaluation of various measures of 
dispersion in terms of their implicit normative criterion and their sensitivity 
to specific changes in the distribution has been done by Atkinson, 1970), 

The measure used here, the variance of the natural logarithm of 
earnings, has several desirable properties that commend it above alternative 
summary statistics. First, by virtue of the use of logarithms, it is a relative 
measure of dispersion. Tliis means that proportional changes in earnings over 
time have no effect on this statistic. This is desirable, for we would not 
wish to confound purely inflationary effects with real changes in the distribu- 
tion of earnings. This property also is relevant when making international 
comparisons, since it implies that this index of dispersion does not depend 
directly on the value of any country's currency. ^ In addition, the implications 
of the human capital approach regarding the effects of changes in the distribu- 
tioji of the skills on the dispersion in earnings are most easily expressed in 
terns of the variance of the natural logarithm of earnings, hereafter referred 
to as log-earnings. (This derivation appears in Chiswick, 1974 and Mincer, 
1974.) Let us now consider how well the approaches we have discussed explain 
changes in the variance of log-earnings between 1959 and 1969. 

Changes in the Variances of Log Earnings: 1959-1969 

The variances of the natural logarithm of earnings of males 16 years 
of age and above, classified by race and sector of em.ployment appear in Table 
VIII-1, The statistics for the entire labor force by race are reported in the 
cirst row of the table. Note that in each racial group the dispersion in 
earnings declined between 1959 and 1969, the larger change occn.rrinf^ among 
black males. Our objective in this section of the paper is to consider the 
reasons for these changes in earnings dispersion, 

IVe first consider how far the simple versions of the sectoral and the 
human capital hypotheses will take us. The sectoral position can be stated more 
concretely with reference to Ihe data in Tables VIII-1 and VII We interpret 
the structuralists as arguing that the dispersion in earnings within a sector 
can be regarded as a charr^cteristic that is intrinsic to that sector, at least 
over a period as brief as a decade. A less rigid version of this position is 
.that relative to the changes in the dispersion in earnings within sectors, 
the movement of workers amcng sectors Is a much more significant component of 
the change in earnings dispersion. | 

A cursory examination of Tables VIII-1 and VIII-2' lends support to 
this view, Tiie rankings of the sectors between 19S9 and 1969 appear rather 
consistent. The Extractive sector and Personal services usually have the 
greatest earnings dispersion and these sec'^ors have been employing a decreasing 
share of tlie labor force. The sectors in which earnings arc loss dispersed are 
the Trans forn^tive and Social service sectors. The latter especially has 
increased its" share of employment over the decade. These observations su/;gest 
that the sectoral view has promise, since the movement of workers from sectors 
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VVCIANCK OF Tlli. NATIH^AL LOGAIUTIIM OF HARNINClS BY \l\V\\ AN! 
SiiCTOR OF i^MPLOYMiiNT, 19S9 /VND 1969 



A I i s cc tors 
i - V t t'ac t i ve 
Trans I'oniia t i vc 
lUstrihutive services 
Producer services 
Soe I a i so rv i eos 
Personal services 



White Malc s^^ 
1969 



1959 



1.305 
2 . 635 
, .768 
1. 235 
1 .207 
1.017 

1 .:^b3 



1; 202 
2.522 
. 750 
i .21 1 
1 .565 
1 . 04 1 
1.937 



Nonwh i te Ma l cs_^ 
11)59 1969 



1.318 
2.069 
.812 
. 9 3 1 

. 7(^2 
1 .36] 



1 .04 2 
1.653 
.729 
1 .027 
.o/)7 
.991 
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Table ^.'1 11 -J 

TIIH SfiCTOroM DTSTRIBui'JOiN OI- lAiMi- WORKi:RS , 1900 AND 1970, BY liACli 



White Males 



Sector 



Nonwhiic Males 



Fixtrac t i ve 
Trans formative 
Distributive services 
I'roducer services 
Social servicers 
I\^r sona 1 servi ces 



1959 



1969 



, 102 
.42 7 
.228 
-060 
. 116 
. 067 



.062 
.411 

, 239 
. 073 
, 149 

,065 



1959 



100.0 



, 138 
.385 . 
. 190 
.0 30 
. 134 
. 122 



1969 



, 061 
.418 
, 201 
.04 8 
, 180 
. 092 
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:\,U-.-liiu> m tlic variances of Icn-carn i in^s . 

v.. 1 iwv^jtioM caa he cvaiuaVcd qiuuit it a t n^cl v ii v.r f 
01 tlic natural lognrlthm of earniiu;^ pi'cvai 1 \uv • 
,'/'^■/i^al or. the relative aispers^)n in eariunM^ m ih^^t ' 
p. i N> Indicate the changing; weights to be at ■aci.ca lo ^he^c 
Mic(^s in order to predict the change in earnings di-.^pcrs: 



rar-iance in lug- earn ing^ within eacii rac i a 1 _ ^Mr)u: .-.rn Im- 



1 thin-sectors and i^etwcen-scctors components as 



in an ana 1 v 



a n V 



!i: wi thin-svctors variance- is simply tiie weighted avera ■ oi the 



'.u e:uh sector, 'the'weights bcng' the proportion of person er.-.ploved 
■ho ■.Mv.i. sector. Thus, it is easy to see how the changes in s. lural wciv-htb 
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!!,-we( f 'l'Vv) aiul 196'.), hich placed increasing weight on sectors w; 
'; -.n.-i-^i.-.n. vn:iUl reciuc. the within-sector variance in log - earn i n;;- 

1„ , r;.'--; it might seem i napprop vi ate to hold the sect -ral mear.s 
ii.' decade m order to compute the change m the belu en-.-,cctors 
...,.,.,„..,. ..i,H-e il is" Obvious that mean earnings in each sector liav risen as 
'•,,■.;.,/,,".,,(■ ..cHiomi.: growth and inflation. However, the fact that t^,e variance 
., i'. logarithm vf earnings is independent of scale unpiie mat the 

„ ..,.,.„■-.,■ t.n- variance ,.ntai ned by weighting the squared devi at i un ol the 
n.-ans from the grand mean of earnings, will be insensitive t- pro- 
1' '-hanoes in the arithmetic mean in each sector. llieretore. 
;.-,..,.,.„;',,., ,!,aV the mean level of log-earnings in each sector ,s ennsta, ^ ocr 
,i:..,.„i.. weaker than it may appear, for it implies only ^'^"^ . ' '^^ •-''■'^^ ., 
,..(„ .,,■ .n.-rca.se in earnings is constant across sectors. We predict^ . .-P- ■ 

•,.,i... in the between-sector dispersion m earnings between l'.)VJ an. I'-u. ^ 
,,.-,umMU' the mean of log-earnings to be constant in each sector and '■>;'.■';: 

M-al weights We first calculate the new grand mean and tncn sum tne wogi ^. u 
■;.rn-'. ■ -i.-iaVion^. of the sectoral means from the new grand mean. lliese cstinu.tc-. 

values of the between- s ,d withi h-sector dispersion m earnings 
the actual values calculated for 1959 and 1969, appear le. - 



t-.w .-art) racial ^MT>iJp tlie ii.^r component o\ caiaiin.; . h . ; u" ■ > ^'"-^ 
ariance, accounting for around 91) percent oi tiic^ Lutal vaiMa(i<a' 



,'lthougt,'the proportions of the variance in log-earning: 
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...•„... ■■,,-,..,.(,„ sectors will' of course depend on the fineness of rh<- sectoral 

■■,.„!i-,'M-.v';" tl,-- i'encral impression conveyed hy the data in Table Vlfl-J is I hat 
' "" nnx li'kelv to bo sensitive to the particular aggregates chosen, within 



t (!••-• a rc 



all;M.' 



of da'tni'l provided by the ; ■nsus data. To il lustrate . we 



, 1 1 a L 



od 



jriancc when wori<.- were allocated to the :.7 nidusti.es use 

II liea reoor I 



nn-group variance wnen worK^- weie aiiu^.aL>..u ...^ 

We found that the wi th i n- i ndus try variance was nearl>' as lari'.v 



., ii,.. w.if.ii.-sector van;. , being no less than 80 i-erccnt <;f t!ie total 
, ■ inee i n. lv)g-earnings for each racial group. 

These findings indicate that to explain the causes of earni,!;,s disne- 

. ,• , liiMiiuait m rimr one must have a theory of the wi thin- sect-r variance : 

^,-i'in ' ^ iluw ver, it does not follow that the wi thin-soctor comj-nncPt 1 c.oms --o ; 

Tn th- explanation of the chang e in earnings dispersion. In lact, ior 



r 
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Tabic \'l { 1-3 



PRiiniCTiU.) ANi) ACTUAL VALUliS Of' VAlUANCTiS I\ L(3t;-l:ARN [ NCiS BY RACr 
1959-1969: T[1L SECTORAL AFi'ROACH 



R.ico - Sex 



White Males 

iotal variance 

Within sectors 

Between sectors 



195 9 1969 1969 

Actual Predicted Actual 



1. 187 
,121 



Predicr('d 
Chafi;,/,t' 
1969 ' 1959 



1,221 
x« 131 
.091 



1 .,202 
1. 137 
.065 



■ .087 
.050 

031 



Aetna] 
('L ii.ue 
1969 - J 959 



- . ] 06 

- . 050 
".{•56 



Nonwh I te Mai es 

Total variance 1.318 

Within sectors 1.071 

Hetwecfi doctors .247 



. 096 
. 95H 
. 138 



1 . 04 2 
.975 
.067 



.22 3 
. 1 M 
. 1 09 



- .09 7 

ISO 



27 2 
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civuiv: in bqnvec-u-.-.cctv.r d i siu.' rs i on i li c:!)-..;!'-. 

;,hhin-scclor con,ponenT by factor of two ,n ot,,-w 
■",...,,■.,1 v-'M.h-ii would d.o poorly r,u . 'xp 1 anat i on in..- r , 
:. . /..l,;,",,, since it regard.s Uio wi th i n-sect . - r di:-,-,--! 

..nod predictor of c\Vii}^^Ji earmn.i-; d i spor:. i . 

!,.t ; P(v.s- ■.-■c how consistent these chan.i'.es arc wiir, iiv^ 
. , .■.....•,'.•..] ^..'Kh^l tiiat attributes the chan-e m earnings disi-crsi 
,,; ■r.'OM-:. ,.;,t :r< ly to the weights assigned to each s^^^'tor- 
.. ; .1 1 ! ". t i c> apiK-a r 



in columns (4) and (SJ of Table VI 11 -3. In 



.Micral, t 
in: 



.■,M-toril appixjac^ undcrpredi cts the reduction in earnings disper - 
;;.:.-u;r;'i het:"en l9S9 and 1969. It accounts for 82 percent ot the cnan,.c ,.,,o,, 
.■ai 1 nri 1 es , ant 



.1 81.' percent of the change ajnong black males. 



•n,e sectoral culculaticns undcrpredi ct the reductions in ihe U:^,-^ 
.r component of e.rni.gs dispersion^nx.st_seriously. ^ ^^L^'l. -li: i : > 



b^u-k T.ales the model predicts roughly 60 percent of the actual roo.u:tu. 
t.,c hetwecn.:--octor variance. Eividentlv the assumption t.ha. the " 
anr,..'. u. eacl, sector increased at an. equal rate between ^^^f/^ . ^„ 
c. Since the sectoral approach, ns we have formu! ated i- 1 . oitei. 



;,,;;;',.,V„,.i^ion as to whv relative changes in mean earnings may vary a.,.ong 
J;,,un-n, iTcould, in principle, be dominated by one. which considers now ine..=> 



,rr,:r, -.^ are determined in each sector 

ie hMm.an capital approach d i scussed _ above has the 



.M) U .1 I to 



anges in the earnings distribution described in T.ihle 



f f) r Til; 1 ;ids o r ch.-w, -- --- - - - , . ■ i . 

P.j, IV this app.Toach seeks to determine the market |H-ices nau um . . 

var.ou. product ivity-related characteristics . ^^^Tkers^ana^to^^expla u, 

i'.vvei and 



cnan ^^c 
ii. 



l....ve. ana drstribution of earnings in tenns of the distributu.^ o these cna. 
•u-teristics among the labor force. By holding these prices constant, th cl. 

n is in sectoral means and variances, to the e.Ktent they reflect cnan.. 
cL^ tocter.stics of the labor force, can be captured by tnijs appmacl 

We maintain our stratification of the labor force by- racal .groups 
ostinuTe separate earnings equations for each one. Tne general form ot the 
c-.ii'ui i"ig.-. cquat i on is : 

, i, ;n Y = b.^ + i'. S > b^ Hx + b^ In (Wks) > u, 

^.Sce Mincer, lo74 , for the derivation of this equation. ) 

a.-,..; r, r- ..iriable is the natural logarithm of the i ndi v idoa I ' s an: 
r..,;. .„„,.., s ihc person's educational attainment, lix i /ear;-, of \:>w.r :o! 
^'■^Tivnrc In iWksl i the natural logarithm of the number ol ...eeKs tlu 
individual 'worr.ed during the year, and u is a disturbance term, assnmcc, tr, „ 
the apnropi i c propierties. 

.\n ,^xnre-;sion for tno.varin ■■ of In fY) , our index of dispei Mon, 
he derived straightforwardly from dqua.ion (1) aiid appears as follows: 



2 IS 



273 



b ^ Var fin Vvl^.s) 2b, b Gov fS, I'.xj - 2b i). 

Cov (S, In 'r'ficsr 2b b^ Lov fl-x, In v;];s]- 

2 . .^ 

Var (u). 

Ti.is specification departs in a minor way froin ChiswicI; 
bv treating tiie rates of return to schooliivi' and ex.ner.icnce as r ; - 

not random variables. However, che results reported by Chisv. icK i i'.^'. -: 
some justification for these modifications, for he obtains an i.i;ar])roi)]^ 
for the additional variables he includes in his equation under tlie a^.i^u 
that rates of return are random variables. 



Table VIII-4 reports the estimates from riie 197^9 data 
for males of each race. These equations fit the data reasonably well, tn^^ 
tx'pically being around .30; all variables are significant and have the 1 1 e i j i 
signs. We hesitate to compare the coefficient:^ in Table VIII-4 to those vc])-)r' ^~\\ 
for these groups by other writers because, as noted aDove, we have defined :>\ir 
sample somewhat differently. 

Nevertheless, cur results can be used to predict how tihe disrw^rsi >a n. 
earnings within similarly defined groups would change in response to chai\i:c"y> i:; 
the distribution of labor force characteristics between 1959 and 1969. Thi r> 
calculation is performed using equation (2). The independent variables :n thi 
equation were assigned values obtained from the 1970 census; the regression e 
efficients and che variances of the error terms, assumed to remain constant 
between 1959 and 1969, were given the values reported in Table VIII-4. 

Table VIII-5 conpaxes the actual changes in earnings dispersioii {liH- 
-'ccurred between 1959 anc- 1969 with those changes that wore predicted b\' l[>'/ 
metiiod described above. In general, the human capital model does |'i.>ori \ . 'ili., 
narrowing of the distribution of earnings is underpredicted for 1 otr. rae'-i] 
p.roups and the model does most poorly in the numerically impoi ta: ' eate^^orv af 
white males. 

While these results are hardly supportive of the hujnan caj)it.il :ijM'r().a-h 
they do not constitute a complete test of the model. This is because previous 
work (King, 1975) has indicated that a principal reason for the model's i'tijur^' 
is that a major source of change in the earnings distribution over the dt^cade i ^• 
attributable to changes in the residual variance. Since the way we have 
expressed the model assumes the residual variance to be constant between I'^f/d 'n,j 
1969 it is unable to capture the effects of these changes. Wnethc^^ this i 
shortcoming of the nx)del depends on whether one believes changes in the residual 
variance are exogenous or endogenous to the human capital framerArork . Mincer 
(1974), for example, has argued strongly that changes in the residual variance 
are explicable v/x a the context of the human capital model and has iM^esontc^J 
considerable e . ".e to that effect. 
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.)'J\ 



f.!i<jO- 



.956 



.09: 



il!;!Mi 



.505 J59 



Aii aro si.-|i]i f K;int :ii level 
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ERIC 



i)MFARISON BHTV/EBJ ACTUAL LiLVNGh^ IN Tiiii VARIAACIi 
\kNINGS 1959-1969 AND CA/INGHS P;- FiH i CTrf^ P'^' lilJNLW 



(Actual) 



ar 



1969 
(Actua r 



1969 
(Predicted 



1969-195 



. 1 t e 



1,303 
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1. :si8 



K04. 




! a ; ) i ' 



i ia'[^r :"ai-co char a ^ t c r i i a ^ hi-tw 



;:|;P-r iv^uivl nil \ -aAii 1 aaa t ^ ^ ■ ' t ciU i 



.a , I t 



■vi ar 



i^cii to via/ aa I a . 1 



rroa;:;iia the la-Odual varianaa a;^ (aai^a^aira 



^. ' ■ '{■■■: . :,a - . . avMui^a r^ii t (' t la- aa t aa : aaaa ^a < 

\\ ^ ■■ ; ■ i i r r oa 1: i iii 

]i:v Vha labor farce apj)i^o.ia;i in tip a;r^<.. 



, : . . . { i\ • ^ ^ tlic accuracv o1 laa wiuai 

- .• ra ^ . t^rM-r-.v: -he usefulTiCSs ot tlK' ; f^-.caure 

^ iiow lary^e is the <vstr;:.atic coniooiicnt 

... J,:, a;-.La:a a :ia/ ha::a! \ ^ a-i t a ! aiia - ■ -.-al-iail 

. ^ ..V",!^ onilnnea^- inn^n^ve'u aaciiracy with which .^iaiiac- r\ vaamaiis 
.* .., a, l\a^ rhi- hv as t: i ina t; i in; oaTirin^^a cauatiair-^, sia. h a> 

it 'ira -'''^^ : i'ic ra-^ ^aiah sdv>r. Tins iiiethu^l siuailh (.ioiiiinate the ^ 
.m,-,;-:k'c:! aino' it.-nahic'S us t;^ dispense wi tii ihr assuiiiptwai that the 

o-^raMV-^ withm aecta-T's i ^: eonstaiit over tiiWc afid i^ei .it 'l.trerent 
; '/ ' .'^i7thc niea!i levc] of earniiii-^ in each sector. It should also le 

J :h,. aaa''aa;na iaiiiiaa ca[)]tai ajM>:»^^>'^'-' ^ ''i'^^^'- '\ v.|.aiKer^ 

■ • ,--r-w.*- -.7'.- .,a t]•..^ V- '(■]■ It assLinies o\]'r-' tiat*. -.at; 
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/\ I: b . . 



Wi'llil;'; INDliSTRi: 



f. 037 ) 



Wh I t c 



1 .()3J ) 



. 0 J^)" 



1 . n ( ) 1 



i<iiMtrs t'l' ; e lent is s i ^.in i 1" i )i r Jl the .():> Iovm 
Icmv'lcs l^- -ii 1 ojVl is sigrJl'icant in t.ic .ni love 
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ERIC 



' \ ; lit; /raiul ■. 



■:;can .o^a.'j ■! 
.1 r lie n[^Sf.>rved 



1 oi;-c.trniiK^s in ca 
qua 1 1 t.at i vi' cliatii^e 
usmil: t!i'?ae new sO'^t;'ra] -nt-air^ , 
:roral v;c.i;lus, ana tii'^ dr\'!'iti'Hi 
-auared and \.hy W(.a::ai';d ^^a:, tar. 
it, eT'^^ ec t o ra I uu-aua i i t.;-" i: i 

the a e t aa i aii an ^ t : t ^ - a r 
^ : iic ■■a - a i * - i ^ - ' ' i ■.; a • 
^od :-!)a\'o. 



it fai^ ■ 
- i ::;a i 



i --iiu:-, ia v.:|Mtal ii^^o a I s^-z^axa \' a • ■ ; vu . . i 
LM'snai d' iw-^-i; l^^ia^ and M(v- son ; it^ 

p.^au^-'i in Ml tii'^ i)etwcon-s^-at-r \\:i'a-];u-r ovrr ta- 
r f-i:u-k-^. Tii" !.:"d'.-l j)rediet-' a aai; : . : i a '-Tiaaae 
.■,-,.1-:; 'ii v A k \ tliarc ^^■'a''> ■ i M M i' I ' " • ! " " ' la-dac 

■ ,; t iu'^r d'^l - aa i a i'- ii i i ■• 

;;;,-id.j ; , ■ f ! ad t ' iX W-.'-' ^ laiv" t a r.t : : \i r i 

\- M - -aia : i II p aa » r t M>na i ahan 

r ra't a t iar; tac as t a^Mtaj^ a. i n-'d ' iii^a])di 
d-'sa'i':* t'!'^ '^'''^■i latter tal e:-- 



:\ \ e 



rha skill -a 



■ r a a 
1 mad el 



li;jnaa in t ae aa t v-aa'a- ^ ea ' 



,t. >-i-ct;oral -i.-del . i nce taa en!:iniiK 



' .-ee t 
■ \ ail 
ie : I 1 \ U 
1 ea 



edict un: L.iaini.ios .a sectoral oaraiaip. di-^: 
;:Mni^ i: le ac constnri , it mast be rlie case tdiat t ii-- _ -ai^^w. 
i s" v.r r ipe under :a'ed let i \\\\ tlu' aiaiuc t i on i a e:ira i np'> 

■'■/t')r. Th i > may .>eeur f>ec.awse tae estimates reporTet 
w'M-o odtaia-a h^' ronstra . a Ln>i the rcsiciaal variance ini '«a( h 
.uua. uv.:r ;ae deeade. W a: 11 naa relax this eea^;traint -av. ^ 
] . - } riM i' • ^. ;an iinprevr. it-ut ia pert i'rmaria(^ v ' 1 lae ei^^pa 



;ri '1 a I ,^ \M I I • liv the oauat.j a:- v;e estuuatcd {■ ais>die 
}!! earfiiavp. wit: n an industry, for naile'- both races, 
nov; f.nipM' •ved te jvrea i at the expected ehan^u^ in the resi 
„ S'.M tor av the tollewin-, iia.t'aad. The residual variaiaje 
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:Xtr5CtI\ 



L-iif. . : i. Ci 



53C 



Degrees 
^Freedos 



!7; 



.663 



' ''^ * V ;1 V 



M51 



'whites 



;.oo2) 



in 



i6.294 



■1.36^ 



-.002; 



.014 



726 



i'iiiriliuiivc 
Whites 



'ioiiwhiie:^ 



.081 

;.oo4] 

.065 



.012 
(.001) 

.014 

■,;.ooi) 



L263 .3S4 
(.022] 



1.081 .380 .760 
(.019) 



8,697 



?;162 



,it the .;!] level. 
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. U6 . 



No: ■:hi re males 
Total -ai lance 
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;n t:i:e residual variance in eacii secto^ tor ericn 
:.u-:o::s re::or i i n Tc.ble VI 11 -6. These nre^ii^t'ja jn;ii:i'^-s -o 



: . ... :-/-"^ral resiau:^l5 and the c 



n/e IT: sectoral emp lo)^ -^-'n: 



;•• .-I* ci:l at i ons nrc-dict :h:in.^- of -.i'S in tne :-esi.:iiai va?i;iiic( 

^nd'-^ 059 for black ma.cs. Combining these results - those 
-u-vd :ri lai^icVIII-S, we find taat the oombiiiod huiriL n capital -sect :m i 
/^^o.arh grossly over-predicts the reduction in within-group earnings wie.. :ajit: 

.-nal'-s, -.IH'v ^oir.pared to the actual change of --OSh> but c-rv.v^ 
he:- cb^se to the actual change in the w i th i n- sector dispersion ainoa;' bl .ck 

, . ,.s:. o-ra: 1 ^' ihe actual change of -.007. This is virtually tlic 
; ■ ' rn o accuracv 



exhibited by the aggregate human caa-tal /ukIl- i 



it should be remarlvcd, however, .nat evr - if treating tiie residual^ 
•1 v;it.in :-ectors ndoge- us would enable us to perfcctlv pianiict ifie 

in"^ne'witnin-sec,..r .i..persion 1 . earnings, the poor per f ormuic.' of th^ 
in Tvr-dicting change-, in fie berween-sector variance wouKi 
eneral nccuracv. la .L'cd, the simple sectoral ap^u^).■ich 



t;■lc^^^). '.r-.- comb^mc appro icn b;.' .aic 

^.j;--^:,v; f thc chanT- in' the residual v.'irian.cc within sec 

dc 1 'VOU id do j II • ~ 



or i" I c * 

ibii!-vi 



■iiarumailv better tl ot the sectoral model, anu :a-n oni 



- 1 ; .i , .lou 
■ on t A] .' 
oa r\\ : :\\\)'. 



r,], ANb iNbUSiin' luFbiibbNdbS IN h^WiSW ■ ^-ISVWRS] 

or Oi .> assioi^ su:;,;csts tiwit ' i;enerri] assu;:;yt 
.•oiisi,;-. - idu^ rc' -.urn:" on weeks worked, expcrieiioi 

indusisies is not warranted wiien ch^uiges in tho ■! i •, p, i . 
time are to br explained. The preceding section de;;'on' i ral ■• 



L 1 (' 



ipproacli yields predictions about changes m tio oi-oo] ioi. 
""!./raj :ir'-^^ h.ii are^ superior to those oblanicu from the iiuman c:aMi;ii ;ipj)r(^odi 
othor' words, as the allocation of eryloymenf to industries changes, it can b 
IH'Cted tiKit there are also clianges in the dispersion of earnings tor tiie tot i 



hi'rV \ o roe , i n 



ce the variance of earnings within industries di ffer-> fr^om oin^ 
Ju-^try to :inother, 1 r- r^der to illustr.^.te iiow the sectoral t i'ans fo rma t i on o i' 
^' ^e^M- for.' affc.' ! .aanges in he dispersion of earnings between lor.o and 

th- di^>po. >i ..1 oarnings for sectors and industries are di'-^cussed in 
e jMn^s t. ; t sect: 

7]^,. Jif;. tile varianco of earnings among r^cctoi' \aivI]- 

ab^- liable Vi I ' ce they persist across each of the race- sr.. cai-gorie 
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Tabic VIII- y 
(Continued) 



VARIANCii OF BARNINCS BY INDUSTRY SUCTOR, IN'TTIlMi.DI ATU 
INDUSTRIES, ETHNIC STATUS, AND SEX, 1959-1961) 



Sfvt»M-« "lul liulustrics 



I. IX^KAi'lli'L 

1 ) A)', ricii 1 \ urc 
: ) Mnunf, 

^) Construction 

A) lood 

5) Text ilc 

6) Mfial 

j') Michincry 
B>) Chemical 

9) Misc. manufacturing 
•10) Utilities, 

rn. vv^JRJSUTjvi- sfri/icfs 

11) Tran«- 'jort at ion 

12) ConuT'.iinicat ion 

13) Wliolcsale 

14) Retail 

IV. PR(>PtlCfR SERVICES 

15) Rank inp 

16) Insurance 

17) Real Hsfate 
V * 18) r.nj^inecring 

10) Ac TOLint ip.g 

20) Misc. business serv« 

21) Legal services 

V. SOCIAL SERVICES 

2 2 ) Med I c a 1 services 

23) flospUals 

24) r.dijcation 

25) Welfare 

26) Nonprof 1 1 . / 

27) Postal services 

28) Government 

29) Misc. social serv. 

VJ. PERSONAL SERVICES 

30) Domes t ic services 

31) Hotels 

32) Eating G drinking 

33) Repair 

34 ) Laundry 

35) Barber 5 beauty shop 

36) Entertainment 

37) Misc. personal serv.. 
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i-n both 1959 and 1969, but there is a substantial rajige across tliQ- di f fercnt 
industries. Although the variance of. earnings for. total • white males, tor' 
example, decreased from 1,308 in 1959 to 1,202 in 1969, the sectors show differing 

M'jattorns. The variance of earnings dropped slightly in the Transf orniativc and 
Distributive services sectors, whereas it increased significantly in Producer and 
Personal services-. As we pointed out earlier, the decrease in the variance of 
earning-^ for all whitemales. resulted largely from the proper tionate^ decrease ci" 
white male . employment in the Extractive and, Personal services sectors, where the 
variance of earnings is the highest Black males experienced a similar pattern; 
there were large decreases i'n inequality in the Extractive and Transformative 
sectors, but the inequality rose in all of the other sectors, i\Tiite females, 
on the other hand, experienced a large decrease in inequality from 1.883 to 
1.423 which was accompanied by decreases in the variance in all six sectors with 
the "sharpest drops in Social services , - Distributive and Extractive sectors. 

-Tnc variance. of black females decreased similarly, ^with the exceptions of the 
Extractive and Producer services, 

t . ^ ' . ^ 

Sectoral differences exist independently of the race-sex hierarchy. 
When the six sectors are rank-ordered in terms of the magnitude of variance, a 
cl<5ar pattern emerges (see Table VIII-10). The E^rtractive ^and Personal services 
sectors have the highest variance in eA;^ery case, except for black females. 
Sectoral differences for the latter vary a great deal- between 1959 and 1969. : 
This may Le the result of the drainatic decrease in the share of total black 
females in Personal services. Over one-half of all black 'females were employed 
in that sector in 1960, but this proportion was reduced to 27 percent in ii)7()., 

. The Transformative and Social services sectorl^ have t^ie least variance, 
with the exception of white females in 1960 and black females in 1970. 'Hie-Dir- 
trijjutive and Producer services sectors often trade positions, but they remain in 
the middle of the ranking. >. 

The inequality in the Extractive sector is largely the effect of agri- 
cu^lture, which has a mix of very high and very low earnings (Table VITr-9). 
Mining, on the other hand, is fairly homogeneous-. One obvious difference between 
these two industries is the predominance of unionized wage labor in minin^^ and' the 
combination of self-employment and non-uni-onized farm laborers in agriculture. 
Personal services has characteristics similar to agriculture in this respect 
the hotels, eating and drinki.ng places, repair and laundry services, and l^'irher 
and beauty shops have high percentages' of self-employed workers, and Jittlc • 
unio^nized wage labor: In addition, employment in these industries terids to l)c 
more transient cthan employment in the economy as a whole. 

The TransforiTiative sector clearly has the lowest variance. 'Ums i 
particularly significant for males, for they are heavily concentrated in tlii.s 
sector. It is also the most unionized industry sector and, of its indiistries, 
metal, machinery, and chemical industries have among the Ipwest variance of 
earnings of all • industries . These. three industries can be classified as modern 
industries, in contrast to the morq traditional industries such as textiles and • 
food. Again, the former group of industries is more unionized and uses less 
part-time employment than the remainder of the Trans formative ..sector ! 

Differences within the Distributive, Producer, and Social services 
sectors are more difficult to evaluate. 'Transportation and communication have 
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Table VIII- 10 



INDUSTRY SliCrORS i'ANK-ORDORED BY VARI.ANCl; OF CAR-NiNHS, H)59-l9(,i) 



White Males 



. 1959 • 

Ii:vTRACTIVH * ^ 2.635 
PERSONAL SHRVl ens' ' 1 . 763 
DISTRIBUTIVE SHRVICES 1.2 55 

PRODUCER SERVICES 1.20 7 

SOCIAL SERVICES 1 .017 

TR.-\:\ S l-ORNUT I VE ".768 



1969 ^ 

EXTR-ACTIVE 
PERSOiNAL SERVICES 
PRODUCER SERVICES 
DISTRIBUTIVE SERVICES 
SOCIAL SERVICES 
TR,ANSFOR>b\TIVT, 



kvTiite Fei:ales 



EXTl^A C.T I VL 
PERSONAL"' SERVICES 
DISTRIBUTIVI: SERVICES 
SOCIAL SERVICES - 

pRODiicE.R* sf:rvices 

:TiaNSI-ORM>VnVE 



4.45 7 
2.092 
2.064 
I .576 
1 .262 
. 822 



EXTRACTIVE 
PERSONAL SERVICES c 
DISTRIBUTIVI: SERVICES 
PRODUCER SERVICES 
SOCIAL SERVICES 
TIUVNSFORMATIVI: 



Black Males 



E.'XTRAl:TIVE " * 2.069 

PERSONAL .SERVICES K 361 

DISTRIBUTIVE SERVICES *930 

PRODUCER SERVICES .900 

TR.\NS FORMAT . - -.812 

SOCIAL SERVICES .762 



EXTR/\CTIV1: 
PERSONAL SERVICES 
PRODUCER SERVICES 
DISTRIBUTIVE SERVICES 
SOCIAL SERVICES 
TR.ANSFORMATIVE 



Black Females 



■ EXTRACTI Vi; • 2,.- 199 

I;)ISTRIIUn-| VI; SERVICES 1.583 

PEKSONA||, SERVrCE.S, l.'S72. 

PRODUCER SliKVICE.S 1 . 108 

SOCIAL si:rvu:es • . ,98o 

TRAN'SI-ORMVri Vi: . 856 



EXTRACTIVE 
DISTRIBUTIVE 



SERVICi:S 



SOCIAL SERVICES 
PRODUCER SERVICES 
. TR.^NS FORMATIVE 
PERSONAL SERVICES 
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low values for males, but not for females (unionization again doubtless plays n . 
role for males); retail trade is higher in variance than any of the other Dis- 
tributive services. Again", the proportion • of employment working part-time seenis 
to be related to this situation, for even in transpprtation a large share of 
female enroloyment works part-time. It can be expected that the more. the labor 
input of^workers within an industry varies, the larger vill be the variance. in 
earnings in that industry. / ' 

Banking and insurance services have the least "variance of any of the 
Producer ser/ices. IiCcontrast, accounting., miscellaneous business, real 
estate, and legal ser-vices. all having a f^gh proportion of self-employed 
(see Table Viri-4) . show the highest variance. Earnings variance m Social 
services is more difficult .to evaluate; for it differs widely among the 
race-sex groups. However, postal s'ervices and government .are uniformly low 
while, welfare and medical services are uniformly high- in variance of -earnings. 
Although unionization is not' an important influence in Social services, the 
contrast between postal services and government, 'en the one hand, and medical 
services, on the other hand, suggests that bureaucratization of work has an 
effect similar to that of unionization in reducing the dispersion of eami^ngs. 
This situation seems to be due to theffact that within bureaucracies there is 
more of a continuum from low to high status occupations and a greater bunching 
of earnings, whereas in medical services the occupational structure is char- 
acterized by a hi'gh concentration of employment^in professional occupations. 
In 1970 64.5% of all males in medical services were prof ess.ionals . _ As these x 
professionals have earnings that W substaptially higher tban those of any 
other occupational group in medical services, we can expect the variance of 
earnings to be high as well. This line o£ reasoning is supported by the .fact 
that the variance of earnings in medical services is much lower for women who . 
also are much less concentrated in professional occupations. Moreover, the " , 
dispersion of earnings for males, white and black', in hospitals is far less t^aui 
^that in medical services (see Table vni-9). In the case of black males m 
1970 for ■'example, the variance of earnings in hospitals yas .828 as compared 
with'2.012 in medical services. Again, fewer males employed in hospitals are 
'professionals compared to those in medical services. For white males m 1970, 
the difference was 44.6 percentage points, and it was 23.0 for black males. 
Since hospitals have a much higher degVee of formal organization than even those 
medical offices in which physicians . form a pool, these findings indeed -suggest 
that bureaucratization and formal organization tend to reduce, the variance of 
earnings. - . 

i' There was a significant decrease in the variaaice of earnings /iiring 
the 1960-1970 decade for all four race-sex groups, but this in itself is,, 
difficult to interpret except in the most general way. Overall, we can say 
there was' an important decrease in inequality and 'this is a favorable trend- 
but on the level of particular industries 'this ' need not always be favorabLc 
for the individuals involved. Consider the example of black males in employment 
The variance of earnings here-rose ftom .sio to .781, but, the greater resulting 
"inequality" may in truth mean that black males, who were formerly relegated 
to low-status jobs in which the 'earning.s parlance was low., had an opportunity 
during the decade 'to obtain more better-paying,positions . thus increasing the 
inequality.' The' dispersion of earnings, therefore, must be interpreted with 
care. A low variance of earnings in a given industry signifies only that/its 
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workers had v^erv similar earnings. But this cou^d mean many different things: 
ai workers could be inflow-status occupations, or all could be profess lomus .- 
: n indu^trv with a loigh variance of earnings almost certainly n^eans the cxi.tc. ce • 
of low-paid .and high-paid individuals. In that sense, -the amount of. variance of ^ , 
earnings in an industry can be interpreted as an indicator of the variety ot 
.iii-fcrent positions or the occupational mix that exists in this industry. I.us 
Internretation is. quite similar to the meaning of- the variance of earnings .oi; 
the total labor force. As we noted in the introduction to this chapter variai ce - 
of earnings increases during the early stages of industrialization and. cTecreascs 
in the course, of further ■ economic development. 

' Since a change-Z the variance of earnings can be the reflection of 
manv, different situati-tfns. it is helpful to relate these changes to the ^ 
actual troquency distributions of earnings. When an important criterion tor 
comparison. sucA as race, is selected, the use of the variarfce or mean caiv be 
extreritelv misleading; many different odd-shaped distributions ciin give rise to 
the same' avprage. For instance, the mean for any group can be rai.scd substan- 
tia llv bv introducing a small number of high-earning observat;ion5 , but this 
says little about changes in the welfare of the overall group. ; 

. Tlie frequency distributions for all four race-sex groups are given In . 
■f-ible VIII-11. Since the rise in both nominal and real income during the decao.e 
shifted the entire distribution upward fo^r every group, we will interpret the. 
data through the graph^ in Figure VIII-1 and VIII-2 which. reveal significant 
uifforcnccs in the shapes of the curves between the race-sex groups i-n .H^faO. anu - 
197Q The mos't visual differenceiin these graphs is that between the se:fys. 
Felnaies have reiativelv smooth curves that ^are steeply declining from lowJ carni ngs, . 
to high earnings, with only a moderate^ second peak in the $2,000-5,000 categories 
for white females in' 1959 and 1969 and black females in 1969. Mgure VIII-2 thus 
shows that the deci-ease-in the variance of earning^ for females mainly resultpc. 
from t«he decrease of the peak in the lo^vest income category. For males there _ 
is no mie single peak that is as extreme as the lowest Income category for ■ - 

females, although for black males the $0-399 category also is the l|irgest. One 
of the most pronounced changes occurred for white males who show a high con- 
centration in the $10,000-14,999 category for 1970.. / . 

What is striking about the dismbutions is the importance of the lowest, 
income category which even for white mal'^s accounts for the second highest^ pro- 
nortion. This group of vexy low income is disparate in composition and tnerelorc 
somewhat difficult to interpret. It fncludes those who were new entrants and re- 
'-ntrics to the labor force during some part of the year, as we.U- as the regul; r 
part-time, part-year workers, since Si, 000 >and under is less than thp POO^est- _ 
paying occupation, and is far tjelow subsistence income for one year. While _...fv„ 
of white m;iles in 1959 .were in this category. 27.1% of black males, ,.2.8„. of 
white females, and 51.2% of black females earned less than $1,000 a striking 
contrast. In 1969, however, the differences werp less acute: of white 

males, 13.4% of black males. 20.8% of white females and 2'3 . .3%. df^black^ fcmal-cs 
were in the bottom group. The range is reduced from 27.6% in ]yri9 to 9.9';,^ 
in 1969. '• - • - . • ' 

jt appears from the graph that the $2,000 mkrk in, 1959 and the $.3,000 
.• mark in 1969 are especial ly. significant, .since frequencies here are in a troug!, 
which is between the very low incomes on the one hand ai.id the less-steep highci 
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, Table VIII-ll - 

V 

. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EARisIINGS BY RACL ASl) SLX, 195^? - l^Ob) 



Wliite Males Black Males Ivliite Femal es JUack Females 
Income - * ' . ' ' 



c:atcgorv 1959 1969 1959 1969 19S9 196i^ 1959 ']!)(i9 
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PERCEN7AGH PISTRIBUTION- CF EaR-VINGS-FOR ©WLES, 3Y l.TIN'C STAIL-S, l95o.!90? 



UTiile Feaales, 1560 

^O''-' ' ; . -White Ferales. 1970 

I ' 

27 J ' I • — -'^Blad Fcaalfs. 1560 



i-.coincs ...1 the other.' Tliis strongly iniplLcs that the bimodarity is in laut a 
.-.•suir or" iiiioinPlovraent. 'But unemplo%Tiient affecljs the distribution of earnings 
"in liffusi.- -avs. Per-ions who^ are unomployea nt one point in time find cmploymcni 
1 .tIt (u. ..nci utiK-rs hecomc unemployed who had jobs before.^ Thus, rather Than 
..,.,,„,, ,11. •'!-■;. I'roin rlic labor force for ;iit t-ntire year, as many as IS", ot a i-.roui^ 

.is' l.l.i.k i"o;,iales may absorb the effcvTS of a slow-down by suffi-nni; 
:-fduotiou lii earnings for part of the year. 

Although some "unemploNTnent"- may be a" voluntary absence from the labor 
force for a limited time, it is likely that changes within a race-se.x group 
hetw'N-ii 1060 and 1970 especia 1 iy among males = are largely a reflection of 
differences bc-tween the two years in'^the demand for workers. While differences 
hvtweeii men and woinen largely may be exiUaih-d by desire of some females for 
,,or- f ic'xibi.l ! tv in work commitment, it is difficult to believe that this 
•""taste" for part-time work among females would change so radically over ten 
years. This shift seems, to be evidence of demand factors. Unemployment rates 
pi.iv not reflect these di f f er«.-nces in demand for women, particularly since 
'.'iirricd females are less-.l ikely to colTect unemploimient insurance or register 
,',f'"i .-iajlv as unemploved. It is also 'important twnote that high variability 
i:V weeks worked for ilacks is not a result of degifind /or part-time work. bow 
ipconos and sporadic einplovnient are relat-ed in a cirfular fashion.., Tiiere is 
: it*io incentive to stay with a job that, pays poorly, and there is little re a so i 
to ■ av a worker well if he is likely ,to be transient. 

« 

CONCLUSIO.NS 

Tins chapter, it will be recalled, began -with a coiis-ide rat i on of the 
accuracv with which three approaches to' the -analysis of the earnings distribution 
nredict' changes in earning- dispersion in the .U.S. between 1959 and^l'JG'J. ,rt vas 
found that tlie simple assumpti on ' that the variance in earnings witiiin each sector 
was constant between 1959 and 1969 and the mean levels of earnings increased 
prooortionallv enabled ""us (simply by considering the effects of sectoral siutts 
in empiovment') to predict the change in earnings dispersion among white and black 
:;iale'^' to'lerahlv well. On- the other harjd, assaming that , the rewards to the cdu- 
citioa and experience of the labor fbfcc rcma'in fixed in relative terms over tii: 
decade leads to poor predictions of the change in the earnings distributions of 
born wiiile and nonwhite males „ 

Although the accuracy of this apprnacii can he inqiroved by considering 
chaiv-cs in. tlie residual variance to be endogenous, as we iiave done, ours is an 
.id hSc approach which requires much further theoretical and empirical worl: on Mie 
I'lTirurT- of th,c residual varainoein earnings functions before its approp.r i atones . 
.chi be iudged. That tlie erniiirical re 1 a t i onsiiips we have estimated betw\en the 
res iduai /vara ince and the human capital variables' may not be stable is jrfdicatc<! 
hy the lact„thrit the predictive equation was more accurate for wiiite males tiian 
for black males and did poorly when applied at the sectoral level. 

Ke conclude, therefore, that thg sect^oral approach offers a iisefuf ^ 
view o!' how the earnings distributiort In the U.S. has changed over time. 

I^hc influence of t\]C sectoral transformation ot tht^ lnhnr lorco on 
• chnnuc'-' in the dispersion of earnings were demonstrated ^by our discussion of tb-:? 
differences in earnings dispersion among sectors and industries. The data 



showed 'that agriculture and Personal services have -ri hiiih dispersion ot" 
for all four race-sex groups. Since these 'industries employed proporti onat ^ i . 
fewer persons in 1970 than ten years earlier, a decrease in the overall uj - 
persion of earnings was to be expected. 

A-lthoagh the huJtian capital approach has tne attractive teaturj wt 
being derived from neoclassical princip.ies, the parameters- of the model do w^i 
s.eem sufficiently stable for the* model to serve well as a predictive tool, T:-; 
observation is somewhat puzzling because cross-sectional tests of the hi.;Tian 
capital model have generally been strongly supportive of the framework. When 
regressions are run across individuals in various industries or states it is 
usually concluded that constraining the parameter estimates to be idt;nticdl 
across' these units diminishes the explanatory power of the model only marginal] 
Findings of this type suggest that at a given moment in time the variations 
in the parameters of the model are of no practical importance and the :i<s'.iniPi ; 
that they are constant may be a good one. On the other hand, the strucnu'o «u 
the model does vary considerably over' time. 

It would be useful of course to .understand and predict nOW tlic |)a:M- 
mexers of ' the human capital model are J'^kely to change over time, but it sveins 
fair to say that there is no macro theory of human capital and little is known 
about the determinants of the model's parameters. This is a major i^ap in liio 
theory of human capital and an area where further research could be fruit fully 
applied. 
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- » Chapter IX 

IV 

THE SECTORAL TRANSFORMATION AND THE NATURE OF WORK 
TN A'SER^^tce^ society 

Tl'iC purpose 6: n been to £o<:us attention on ways by 

, which the industry strii U. S. has been changing., In cc . able 

! detail we have examined vaiiuu5 tacets of .Jhe sectoral transformation, emphasiz- 
ing the ^'how" of. this change as well, a's^the "who" in terms of the social charac-' 
teristics of those occupying 'different industry positions. Other .thaii Chapter 
VMI, wher^e we addressed the problem of the relationship between industries and 
the dispersion of earnings, little attention has been directed to the consequences/ 
of the sectoral transformation. . • ^ ^ ■ 

In .the last chapter we deport from dur .approach, which has. relied heavily-- 
some readers may say excessively--upon the presentation and analysis of large 
masses of data from" the 1960 and 1970 censuses, to. make a number of general, 
rather speculative, comments on^some of the consequences ,« mainly sociological, 
of the sectoral transformation. .We -emphas-ize the movement into servi-<:e work and 
its impl i cat ions ,:^yt^e of the themes'throughout this report has been that work 
' ^in service industries differs from. that in goods-producing industries, and we : 
shall want to explore the significance of this statement from the standpoint of i 
the following dimensions: the conditions of work, work satisfaction, alienation " 
and the nature of social classes. l^e will, therefore , take up some, of the points I 
touched upon in Chapter I when we addressed the question of whether or not there 
would be a Service Revolution. ^ • - * 

A general caveat should be introduced at this point. We took special 
pains in the Introduction . to argue that the Fisher-Clark three-sector'classifi- 
ccation scheme was increasingly^ inadequate because the tertiary or servicfe secto.r 
was too, heterogeneous to be' useful tor analytical purposes. It was JFor this reason 
that we broke down the tertiary sector into the four -service . sectors that are iksed 
throughout this report. Yet in the prior paragraph we were contrast ing the ser- 
vice industries with the goods-producing' industries. Aren't we failing to follow 
our own advice? . . ' ' / 

The answer is that* for. certain purposes it is warranted . to speak of 
services as an'entity, especial ly , in instances such as the above wben we were 
making a basic contrast* be|.ween services and goods-producing industries. For 
most purposes, however, it is preferable to refer to the fpur service sectors and 

tKat u\ the U.S. there has, not been a shift of employment towards services per S3 
in the last several decad'es--but very predominantly a shift to 5ocial and Producer- 
services. Personal services h^ve d^cr^^ased as- a proportion of total employment ' 
wiiile Distributive services have done llttLe more than hold their own. One of 
, the distinguishing features of the' service s;ociety is the* lack of servants; it i", 
not 50 much individuals who serve, but ratt)^r firms and organizations. Increase! 
per capita income, and the congept of the welfare state in industrially advanced 
countries has enabled most, if by^no means all, of the groups . of society ^to have 
use of services (i.e. , education and healtiO - that formerly had. been the privilege • 
of only a few. • " ' • 
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Hie industry changes ^over tjie last 100 years, as was sketched in Chap- 
ter II, have been impressive. In 1870 more than one-half of the labor force 
(52%) was in the Extractive sector; . it had declined to a mere 4% in 1970. In- a 
century of fantastic increases in the production of manufactirred goods, the 
Transformative sector gained in ^its pr^-^ortio^ share from 23% to 33%. By 
contrast, Social services' grew fi^om just V\. .( o in the 1870-1970 period (see 
Tables II~1 and II-2). ' ' / 

No one can say with any authority what the industry distribution will 
look like in 2070, or even in the year 2000. It is clear, however, thjat the Ex- 
tractive sector no, longer can play the decisive role it did in the 1870-1970 
period, simply because it has dwindled to such a low figure that it cannot decline 
much more. Even should Social and Producer services continue to increase their 
relative share in the coming decades it is, unlikely; that the two together will 
exceed 40% of the total by 2000. In other words, we don't believe that any sec- 
tor will have the relative weight as in^ 1870 and the consequent dynamism of the 
Extractive .sfector. Therefore, the greatest changes in sectoral distribution pro- 
bably have l?een made. This does not mean, that further changes will not take 
place nor, more importantly, does it imply that since, the major part of the sec- 
toral transforma'tion appears to be behind us it loses its significance , and impbr- 
tance. We would argue that many of the effects of this changfe are not yet clearly 
pefoeived, and in part this ;aay be due to the delayed effect many sectoral changes 
have on social institutions. An e^fample of this point is unionization. The fact 
that serv/ices are much ,less unionized than in the Transformative sector at the 
present time does not° hecessarily mean that , this relationship will, continue to 
hold. Perhaps 50 years from now there will be little difference between the two 
in degree of unionization. 

Returning to the present situation, Victor Fuchs, to whom we have turned 
repeatedly in the course of this investigation because of his path-breaking book. 
The Servj.ce Econom3^ (1968), raises a number of provocative and important points, 
mainly of an e.conomic nature, in a last chapter entitled, "Some Implications of 
the Growth\o£ a Service Economy." They merit brief review, because they merge 
into the more sociological considerations to be taken up later. 

t\ ' Fuchs .believes that, the move to a service economy has made increasingly 

unreliable a key economic statistic, the gross national product, because current 
measures o*f real output in most^of the. service industries have bejfen unsatisfactory. . 
Because Qf the inherent problems in measuring output and productivity in the se-tviccs 
• even - though" substantial ~4mp;rovemw 

"that these efforts are likely to leave considerable ^margins of uncertainty." 

■ •■ • • / ■ • , r ' ' 

. ^--"Ofie feature of the problem of -p-roductiyity in services has to do with 
changes in demand. It iso difficult to ''determine the productivity of a/number of 
services without^ knowing diffe'renoes in peak and non~peak"demand, and ifne "size 
of transaction, " tneaning hpw^rauch is trai^sacted with one customer making one 
purchase. Productivity may be enhanced more by increasing the size of the trans- 
action than by increasing the number b.f transa^ctions. 
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Another economic consideration with demographic and sociological over- 
tones has to do with the concepti9ns of labor and capital and the "embodiment" 
of teclmological Change. Economic discussions of embodiment until recently havo 
stressed physical capital, assuming that capital is a fixed factor and that 
labor is variable. This may apply in manufacturing but it is not satisfactory 
in describing the situation in services. Labor-embodied technological change 
takes place when successive new cohorts to the labor force bring with them the 
advimces in knowfcdpo nnd new procedures that maTce for that change. As Fuchs 
notes (1968:197), oncept of labor embodiment is likely to be most relevanc 

when formal 5cho-^ ,. ^b security are important, as in the professional and 

technical occup^. ons. ree-fourths of all professional and .technical workers 
are employed in i, sector." • 



Finally, Fuchs introduces a factor affecting productivity in the 'ser- 
vices that gen'eral'ly is neglected in economic analysis: "the consumer ^s, a facTZor 
in production." Many services depend upon the knowledge, experience, motivation 
and even the honesty of the, consumer. Providing examples that range frofh the 
school room^ to the supermarket and laundromat, Fuchs shows that the consumer 
"actually works" and if he doesn^t functi.on properl'y then the service "product" 
is likely to be inferior. Such considerations are rarely to be found in gobds- 
producing industries. . . 

This last consideration of productivity in the services shows how 
closely an' -economic analysis can ^get to a sociological one, for in considering 
producer-consumer relations we enter the sociological realm of interpersonal 
relations and norms governing behavior. And it is here where Fuchs, in his in-* 
terpretatibn, has a tendency tO: go astray. To counter th^ well-known arguments 
that ''industrialization has alienated the worker from his work, that the individ- 
ual has no contact . with the final fruit of his-" labor, and that tfie transfer from 
a craft society to one of mass production has, resulted , in the loss cJf personal 
identification with work" (1968:189), Fuchs maintains tha't the coming of the ser- 
vice economy "may imply a reversal of these trends'" for it makes possible the 
"personalization" of work; "...the direct confrontation between consumer and 
worker that occurs frequently in services creates the possibility of' a more coin- 
pletely human and satisfactory work .experience. " Since everyone can summon 
plenty of personal examples ,of distinct ly unsatisfactory relationships with 
workers in service industries, be it government "bureaucrats" or auto mechanics, 
the question is why all too often the "possibility" of satisfactory relations 
does not work out that way in practice. 

_.,SOCJO.lJ0GICAL;.DIfffiN^^^^ 

Let us begin with a discussion of the conditions of work. Chapter V 
demons trated that' the growth of services has been accompanied. by an expansion of 
employment in professional, semi-professional , clerical, and service occupations. 
■At the same time, change's in the industry structure haVe not favored the growth 
of manual occupaftions, whiqh have .been experiencing decreases/ in their share of 
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total employment. The former set of occupations have in common that they usually 
do not require physical strength, although there are exceptions, such as some 
work in hospitals. Three of these four expanding occupations are white collar 
and do not involve, wprking^conditions as hazardous as often exist in mining or 
steel production. In this sense, the%growth of services and their re l,ated 'expan- 
sion of white collar and service occupations cfan be interpreted as an improvement 
in the physical conditions of work. t 

It also was -mentioned -earlier that work in many. service industries is 
more flexible than ^oods-producing industr^--. This flexibility is due to a 
number or ,chs (196^8) called attention to the -fact that the size of » 

establi.s. .... ..u smaller in services than. in manufacturing'. . Small firms 

usually require less formal organization of work than large establishments- and 

. therefore permit more flexibility. But there is another, more important, differ- 
ence between services and goods-producing industries; namely, the extent to which 
work is segmental ized. Work in many manufacturing industries is carried out on 
an assembly I'-ine basis with each person performing only a segment of the total 
process of production. Since this type of production depends on each worker do- 
ing his task, the absence of a few workers can disrupt the entire production 
process."' For that reason, the technology reqliires'a continuous and reliable input 
of labor. Even in manufacturing industries . and establishments that do r^ot employ 

- assembly- line techniques of production, tasks usually are very standardized and 
therefore can be schedi^led quite, rigidly. 

\ ^ This rigid scheduling of work cannot b >ne in most services, since 
,mucW of service work invol ve^close contacts wit e consumer whose needs and 
preferences need to be taken into consideration. rvices rarely can be stored 
so it is difficult to establish long-term product i schedules that smooth oul 
variations dn'demand. Production in services, th*t- afore, is less segmental ized 
and a perscn's work, depends less on the work of o:^*' In that sense work ir. 
services z more self-contained than, in Transforms industries. .This situa- 
tion woul - suggest that workers ^in'^ervices can ic tify more with their work 
as compared with. other industries. 

But it is quite obvious that this identification with work does not 
exist in all services. Clerks in retail trade and service ^personneJL in eating 
and drinking places are good examples of these exceptions. What needs to be 
taken into consideration, howetver/ is the fact that a large part of / this work is 
part-time employment. The bulk o^, wotkers in thes-e positions are youne and 
consider their jobs as only t3raporary as, for instance, those making plans to 
. Ji.n.lsh .schocJL Not-..much.ident±£icatioa^with-work-tey"-^^ 

in these -ases. It is important to^ note, however, that services,\[iue to their 
greater flexibility of work scheduling, at least offer opportunities to those 
who voliKTSrily seek part-time employment. (As we stressed before, this inter- 
pretatiox ciess not imply 'that we consider all part-time employment to be volun- 
tary.) 
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In general, 'it can be expected that many service establishments wi\l 
attempt to introduce more capital in order to increase productivity. Many shori - 
order food places, for examp.le, increasingly resemble assembly lines. Inevitab'jy 

^this wirl meap.vjhat services will become more formally organized and their work 
more rigidly scheduled'. This situatior^^ already ,exis,ts in a' number af service-s 
such as communication, banking, and insurance. But in the case of insurance, 

""while the rationalization and bureaucratization of work goes on in the giant 
hom(r offices, th^re are thousands of self-employed insurance agents \yho head,,, 
atmost, a small office. Even though this 'trend towards - rationalization will 
make work in , services more simi^lar to that in goods-producing^industries, there 
are limits -to that convergence. Many services sucl^ as edjacation and health for 
a number of reasons r/^^not become as capital intensive as goods-producing indus.- 
tries. ' * . / ' . . ' J 

What does all this mean for the individual worker? * In a study of in- 
dustrial work and workers' consciousness, Kerii and Schumaain (1970) found .that ^ 
autonomy of work was an imporJ:ant determinant ' of work Satisfaction. Autonomy 
in this c'ase referred to the degree to which workers were able .to schedule th^i?' 
own work. Among the various groups, maintenance workers expressed the highest 
degree of v->vk s litisfaction. The main task of these workers was • to repair mach- 
inery th v: .Hid br- k^n doWr:.. Despite the time pressure under which they worked, 
for the tir-:G.t:ion of production depended on their promptly repairing the 
machines, he iriiiintenance workers considered themselves to be experts who were 
able to de ..errriTie how much time their work took and could th^^refore best orgaAi.-:e 
their wotj sc'i^icu^Ies. • / 

' >. '"^ I 

ir .iny instances, work in services has the same qualities. Consider 
the example o- ^ social worker, for whom .^e|^fime spent on a particular case 

SpMarly, legal services require 



largely icvi^.j.-. on th'e problems involved, ^^^i'larly, legal services require a 
certain anKL^jnt of research for which the laBor input not always can be precisely 
predicted.. ^Ancl even in the case of postal services, mail-delivering persons 
are able na'^cheiiule the pace of their work within given limitations.' Thesie 
examples not ."nply that thetre d^re no time constraints on ^he work. Te be 
siire, sc . xl workers have a certain case load, -as do lav/yers, and the mail has * 
to be deli .'fere d to a certain- (Tiumber^of households. But-all three cases have in 
common, ritrncigh the firsr two more than the last, that the worker's are 'in a> 
[X)sition : iraxe their own decisions abcr't how to \livlde their time among the 
clients. Ft * .'^refbre could be Jiypo thesis that persofTs- employed in services 
have gre . ^ < satisfaction ^ran those n Transformative 'industries. } 

^-^.e :r. se of Social services, in articular, is interesting tor an 
""'examinat. :i ^ DTk~ Satis facTioh'r'^ T^^^ 



examinat. :i ^ dTk~ Satis facTiOft'r'^'^^^ 

and make jp, iHrccording to Man del (1970:20^), the creative- part of the l^bor 
force. The::-r growth' ) I ^ ') ^ 



.!mea. s that a larger and larger section of mankind are freed fcoTn 
: ne ob'.,igation of caihrying on uncreat^ve work. Here We have not a 
£: .:rv';var from ai dreary past but the harbinger of a wonderful future. 
K'; r lutomatic machines will do rfil the work needed to p'roduce goods 
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for current use, -men will all become. engineers , scholars, artists, ath- 
letes, teachers, or doctors. In this sense, but in this sense only, 
the future is indeed u^ith the "tertiary sector.'' 

One need not share Mandel's optimistic vision of the future to grant that Social 
.s^ervices are distinguished from all other industries in that therr main goal is 
the enhancement of the quality of life of the population. Persons employed in 
these services therefore can think of themselves as helping other individuals, a 
feeling that can compensate for other possibly dissatisfying aspects of their ^ 
work. Moreover, Social services, by and large', are nonprofit, although t'heir 
professional and administrative personnel receive substantial salaries. 

Doing' creative work, on the other hajid, does not necessari ly- provide 
for^xjob satisfaction. There is a^so the possibility that persons in Social ser- 
vice 'are not really' interested in serving the public, for as Fuchs (1968:1<S8) 
reminds us: "Teachers caii ignore their pupils; dociors' can think more of their 
bank balances than of their patients.". To assume that the interests of workers 
in these services are totally congruent with the interests of their clients 
would indeed be naive. But despite these possible conflicts between the pur- 
'veyor^N^f a service and its consumer, Sociarl services at least offer a potential 
for work satisfaction that most other industries do not have. ^ 

Work satisfaction is closely related to the concept of alienatipn, as 
far as its socjial -psychological interpretation is concerned. Alienation of work 
recently has received a-^great deal of attenti-on. In general, ,it has been undeT- 
stood as the workers' inability to iclentify with their work and to derive satis 
faction from their economic activities. This subject has been a recurrin^^ "theino 
iij the sociological literature, as witnessed by the studies of Blaimer (l^^^'O ajul 
-•Seeman (1959; 1972), The major dimensions of alienation, as defined in tliese 
studi'es, are (1) powerlessness, (2) meaninglessness , (3) isolation, (4) norjii- 
lessn^ss, an^ (5) self-estrangement. ; Applying these dimensioi^s to the employment 
situation in services, we would expect to find a lower de<gree of alienation in 
services than in goods-prpducing industrL&s^ But of co^irse, one aiso'^should ex- 
pect important diff erences^mong servic§^s themselves, ^ More persons employed in 
communication, banking, retail' trade, or eating and drinking pi aces are likely 
to feel more alienated than those in other services' such as education, jvealth, 
government, ' -or advertising. While here we can only^ spe'b^ilat'e about the decree 
of alifenatHon, the discussion does suggest that the unit of industry ^s a uscKful 
arialy.tical category, especially when combined with occupation, to examine -d i rfei*- 
^ces in work satisfaction 'and alienation among workers. 

'\ In '^:oritrast* to t^e social-psychological approach to alienc'^tion that wc- 

■ fiWd fti' 'the''§b'ci6Tbg^^ rr- 

structural 'Concept. Thi^. distinction is important for it closely relates to tlu^ 
concept of social class. As will b'fe seen later on, both ^concepts merit rc-exaTii~ 
ination with the advent of a sein^ice-dominated labor 'force. 
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AUhou. : iFu .wiiccpi of alienation was first dcvclopeu by UegcI, it-'is 
^'u-• use of rlie term liiat has most influenced sociological thinking. For Marx, 
alienation bcconies manifest in two re U-|t ionsh i ps that are closely connpc^ted:^ 
man and his labor , an.: uum and his pi-oducts . . * ^ 

' *' , > ' . t " ' 

In his i^rcM'^mnn.- jmd^J^^ Manuscripts of- 1844^ Marx (196?;.] diffe - 

cn'liales bclwcMja lUKniT^Ucd and alienated 1 abor. ' llnali enated labor is. Mar;;' 
term for man ' s ■ n ^^d net we activity that is creative and which enables I\ i,m to 
"anproprvate" nature. It is thrgugb th i^s form of labor that ^man. devc 1 ops his^ 
donun^i^it po-irion in the ■ envi mnment. In this sense, imaliena'-d labor the 
basis !"oi-* I's fu I f i llmen t of h is persona 1 i ty. Alienate ' >; .^st, 

prevents mai: from level op i n i.^. hi:; f ul 1 pp ten t la L 'Hie prototype ut^ thi^sxiabsr 
for-Marx wouid ho v;ork on an assembly line. The repetitive tasks and the narrow 
anpli^ation of sk iU'lhat man encounters in this work situation do not permit 
hnn I he-,:o::R- ma^: vr over li i s en v i n>nmcn t . \ 



} r : o 
ii i ^ ;i 1 aa : i or 



if al.iciM-ion is tiic separation oF^man. from his 
result: . fn:mi tlie -cIki i act e r i^^f alienated labo;^ 



tj., • i-'^dTic: d(H^s :ior belong; to tUu worker 'any m(U'e, 



Mi r . 



iioans of j^roiiiict 1 on but the means of 
19SS:3iO}- i: ^hat sense, ti^- worke * 



r* ' 



,.<,>)K and h\\\ product, hut also (^vcv the con,diti*'ns 

1 

:){ al ;enal i()n are seen bv Marx as thti ncciissary 
{■(^rm 'M' })roduv:t ion - F'.sst uial to tins tyju^ of 
ricU/Li t{),it, is the divi^-ion of labor, willuMit 
,'a:M^\liS! :i'd .■>: t" . -.ct on . It is imiinly the division of labor that. . 

ihc full development of man's creativity. But 
:; jioV vcn : -IS' i.'i :)rliinr, out what exactly he me:uiS by tiK^' d i vision 

of labor into different occupations such as* farmers, 
or nur'se^ that creates a 1 i cnation , or does 'this 
nu-e-u rerer ^L-yjucn^ .:ir.ation of the product io:\ of a part icul ar •conwnodr»:v ' 

m1 j;asks? . Marx r., .ated iv^th me-anin^s of the divis'on 
alienation, imt ir is primarily the scj^jmenr^il i 7,at. on 
it he sees as the inain ev- 1 of industrial c^iMtalist 
does the .vision of labor form the basis^of alienation, to- 
tiu-; wMh fhe alicnatioff > f lahorSaiid the ser^aration of man Tj^om h i s product 
il.o I • .id-'"i t lu- v.M!ieri;enr ■ (^f the two olasses in indu^- trial ..society , one who 
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l/)to "many d i ffe r* 
M lai'or lo Vhv ( 
anti '--pecia 1 i ::Mt itui 
soc ) et N--. N'ol on 1 >' 
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of oroduction ancl tluv (*thcr which is eiTij)loycd by tiicse means' 



A ■ T r ^ - r»r > TTi tv'" v*/^ ^- ' i rl-no t -e -V } la t-^-f^^r-x- 1 a FgG-l v - was>--p-rao.cc-up-i:C d...w.i,LH. — 

:he e. ulitio.n:^ ^W'work^n maro if :ic'turi n^. As "line (1967:127) nicely puts it: 
•vt^^x' \ i)aYadiiMii o f -cc onomi e ' , ir. t W.i t y is the i.ringin^^ into bein^ of shoes and^ 

Mips and '-.ealinv. wax, not t li- ■ po 1 i sh i n ^ of shoes, the- p i 1 ot inp, of ships, or 
-i\c' pin'k:iK\\\y/o'^' ^cti\in^-v:nx,'' T\^e main^, reason foT Mar.x' interest in thc^'oods- 

roducinr. Muluslries is h i s ' eva Mjat i on o f "making"'as a socially suj^erior aetl- - 
vitv onlv "dowi^" or "knowin-". "bnly that work^is productive act i vi ty which 
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is objectified, i,e.', which reaves a permanent mark*. »'For Marx, a poet who kent 
his poem to^ himself, like a painter who destroyed his painting as soorv a^ it 
completed, would not count as a producer,'' (Kl ine, /1967: 4281 . ' ' 

This brief summary of Marx* concepts of alienation, the division of 
labor, and social classes raises m^ny important questions. For example, can a 
socialist economy abandon the division of labor? The qiiestion that is important 
for the present ^disc^ssion, however, is, "Has -the shift of employment, t war ' 

' of sor A a i ciassi. 
IS, they merit a re- 



services changed thej conditions of alienation and 
Sinpe both concepts are^key elements in 
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examination in light of the past emplayment changes. 



We noted earlier that one of the characteristics of services is the 
absence of a -tangible producr.. In that sense, work in some services can be con- 
sidered to be, even more ^fl ienat ing, for labor and product become one. An example 
^ of this are sales workers. Their work is" labor. and product at the same time. It 
./IS labor in that it can be exchanged for wages/ and it is a "product" for the cus- 
,. tomer-in the sense of assisting him in his needs. On' the other hand,' however/ 
large parts of service" worr. are less conducive*' to precise scheduling. Much o^ the 
work in services, moreover, cannot easily be divided into segments. ' To that • 
extent, services should be expected to have a lower division of labor and their 
work th-erefore should be less alienated. ' ' 

This alone, however, does not rermit Ihe conclusion that society^is no ' 
-longer divided' into social classes, for the' separation o'f man from his mean\s of 
production still exists. But one .particular feature of services needs attention-. 
Its largest sector. Social services, largely belongs to the public sector. There- 
fore, the relationship between capital and labor is diffei^ent in this'sector than 
m privately owned industries, Althpiifeh many employees \n hospitals or uiiiver- 
sities, for example, still have not mu\;h autonomy over their work and it's condi- 
tions, this^situation no longer is the exclusive result'of the domination of 
capital (which in any event' is not privately ov^ed), but it increasingly stems 
from the aifferent interests of the employment groups within- a certain institution 
,-^d the board governing it. In that sense, the -organization; of these employment 
groups becomes rather crucial for improvements in their positions within the 
various establishments. It is mainly this development that makes the concept of 
soci.aI classes no_ longer as useful as it once was. As Tpuraine (1971-81) puts 



Productivity, efficiency,., the rationality of educationar|ioli-cies, land 
management, the organization of communications and authority in 'large 
organi?ations-it is more useful to analyze theSe elements of economic 
progress .than the 'traditional production factors' capital, labor, and 
land-.— No longer is :i;t'' the ••concen'trat 10^^ 

rational- organiz-ation^ of human and technical equ.ipn,ent that governs 
economic development. Under thise conditions, the idea of two basic » 
classss that constitute separate milieux, one rediiced to subsistehcA, ' 
the.asher to managing surpluses, loses its importance. y 

i 

■ - , - ;3():r .- ' • \ , ' ' ' ' . 
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The reiection of the class concept as a practical to6l for sociological^ 
analysis cannot mean, howeve'r, that Vost - industrialism is the advent of the class- 
less socictv. ' We are very far from that.' What it .i-es ir.ply. however. ■ the 
need to'identifv prestige, .power- ar.d social confl in ten- -^1 inf groins 

as they result from a common ivoV situation, coal.. n^;, and ii.ances milar 
to the approach taken Ua: ^ il^^'"^'/ ■ Empiri. , ... or....-- ■ .lu.iogy, m 

:inv event, ha^ never convincwi^iv demonstvated how the more.or less arbitrary • 
dii-'isions of occupatibn, income, or soci go conomic status are related to the- , 
theoretical notion of social class as linked to the process of production. It 
Where wherb we can -»Gt -rofit from the .:,e of the concept of industry, -for 
' intere.st. j-rtjips are ident. i.abie through -ne concepts of occupation and industry 
.^onfcined (although' other, c . t. -r ria imay be ntroduced). Tins new analyt ical ,.tool . 
could contribute substantiiil ly to the connection of our' theoretical concepts .vith 
their empirical measurement in mobility studies,, which ultimately should lead to 
a better comprehension of the ch<mging character of the service society. 

.The importance of interest ■grou;i5 can be il lustxatpO^th thp example 
of profes^s-jonals. IVhile in the past, professionals have conside^^d themselve- 
ro be outKiJe the traditional form, of 1 abor- confl ict between employers and em- 
ployeps, rdcent strikes by teache.rs and nurses' represent a change. iN that attitude 
It t'hus ca4 be expected that professionals, in the future increasmgljy will form 
collectivAarga^iriing organizations, be they formal unions or special profession- 
al associations. In that sense', the ■ lov.u degree of unionization to whach Fuchs 
(1968:185) referred, is not likely to hold in the future. -■ 
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Miile. professionals;* by tho very nature of their expertise, are m 
position to bargain for particxilar benefits, this bargaining power can evciKbe 
achieved by waVt groups with rluch less- status. This x% clue to, the tendency, 
particularly inC Social^ service^ , to spread responsibility for the proper delivery 
f-^" services more widely. Let us again consider the example of health services. 
Alrhou^h in hosnitAls, phi^siciar- .and nurses carry the primary responsibi 1 ity, ^ 
the functioning of Xhospital oi^an izat ion depends to a large extent on nurses • 
aidlis and non-medica\personne I . ^No hospital can function over an extended time- 
In. this context. 
Itself is ess:ential, for 

^ I i . -: r-r ; 

defined 



aidbs and non-medicaK personne J . No no^spitai can runcLiui 
^period without the cooi^eration of those" employment groups 
-'Marx' dii^'rinction between glass. :.n itself and class for i 
^,.^c-V v.-r.rx..« rtc^,i \^\! '=.\\\\ct \\T T. H ,1 T a c 1 6 rl s 1 1 c S 



[in interest group 



industry, betomes jm[ "interest group 

ivhen ^ f coinpreh/5flds jK^sition within 

This situaf-i^bn'ha^beeii linked by Touraine 



by structural characteristics; such as. occupation and 



or itself," i.e. 



a political force, only 
the network of .an organization or society. 
^1971: 7) to the concept of alienation : 



file traditional forms -of social domina.tibn have .been profd^undly tr^s- 
formed (in postindustrial ^oci ety) . , . We continue . to-speak of "economic 
oxnioitation" but this^process is more and more difficult tp^isojate^ 

-scioiisness of social cent rad i ct i on$,,-b*^*^ter e.\n-essed as "alienation,'' 
that much criticized notion which i^s, nevertlicless, more useful than 
ever. . - 
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As lont; as*' cmp ioymcn t: ^ > awai'c of th- .niena'tetl charac^'M of their 

work position (even thoui;h m, .^iit -Jiffer from one position to anotherl, their 
"dcpciultrht part iciiv'tion" will continue to avoiu soc ial 'conflicts. Once thoy 
reach- a consciousness of their employment s ituat ion, the>^ are in a positi^on to 
overcome th^c social contradictions by collective means. ^ 

'Hiis discussion has demonstrated th.at alienation- in the structural scn\se 
has a meaiiing completely rev^ersed- from the one referred to in the soc.i al -psyches- 
loj;ical approach of Seeman (1.959) and others. IVhile th6 social-psychological 
apprtoacl/'views the alienation of a worker as a subjective q^ressiOn of. work 
■satisfaction in its various cpmponents, the structural meaning of alfie^nation 
refers ;>to objective conditions of work situations. In the latter sense, the 
worker's consciousness of his alienation is to be interpreted positively, for it 
is a necessary condition ' for the elimination of ali^enatioh. . 

Our discussion demonstrates further, however, that much more information 
is. needed about the. nature 'of worK in .services. .k)n the one h^md, much, work in 
Social services, is creative and thereby unalienated. Other services,. on the 
• other hand, are alienated similar to that in goods-producing indust^ries/ yet the 
worker^ay find^ greater work ^atjisfact ion in services whicli would m'ake an aware- 
ness pf alienation much less lil<ely. It is an examination of these . ifour concepts 
•^conditions, of work, work satisfaction', alienation and dependent partidipat ion-- 
whirh o.ffers the most promise for a socLQl^gical study of tiic impl ica^' -ons ,of 
a serv*:ce «^ociety. ^ ^ ^ . 

. ■ \- 

SOME^' POLICY IMPLICATIONS 0,F THE: SECTORAL TRANSFORMATION A, , 

• ■ Throughout this report a constant them^e has been the utility and 
fruitfulness of looking at work from the vaqtage point^ of industry position. 
Uur* readers should now be prepared to decide fo^r themselves whether they •[ 
concur in this orientation. .But aside from the evaluation of the^'success of 
this endeavor in providing for a better- understanding af how the-transformation 
of the labor, force actua'lly takes place,' thej;;e is the related but indelpenden t/"^ 
(;(uestion of what this . imj51 ies for manpower** policies . In terms of this policy, 
what sorts of strategies can be sugges'ted that emerge from this report? 
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Banal as it apj^ears to be, our^Tu^r5t recommpndat ion is for more 
on' the nature of^serv; res. Since few new anal5%e> about services 
reel sinco Fuchs * study his statement . sti 1 1 stands (1968:^ L"^) : 



^ t'<vrl]i)il5.J!iPLlI!0''^t ,i*^gcnt need of- all for more and lu^ttei^qual i t; 

chit a concerning, the service industri'Q,^^'^ Although th^^ 
is now a serviac economy, .the ^statistical reporting system largely ^ 
i^\flects the interests tind condifionsJ of an economy dominated by 
agr*iculture and industry. We need micrre analysis, but ^we also need 
the factual basis that will make th^ analysis more, fruitful . On,e * 
unmistakahle'^finclirig .of this stud^Ms that there ^are significant gaps 
in our statistical information coi:icenrLing service output, employment, 
prices, wages, investment, and pr-3fit5. These gaps must be fillil^d if.^ 
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we are fully to understand this sector or, Indeed, if we are to 
understand the economy of whi(!:h it is the major part. 



A i:ood 'exampl e offtlic inadequacy of statistical information about -services 
is the U.S. /Celisiis^rf >ComniCT(?'o which reports statistics for only selected 
services. And even for these, the 'amoun^of information is a good deal less ^ 
than can be found in the. U.S. Census of /lanuf acturing . Thus, while we fully 
concur with Fuchs that employment, output, and productivity must be seen in 
their anterrel?ntion'ship5 tO"^fully understand services, -we will devote the 
following section to some implications for manpower policy as they derive from 3 
study of employment . ' 

One important area that needs more attention than it has - receiyed is 
the work- life cycle. Only within this framework can we evaluate the meaning o£ 
work for individuals. Such an endeavor, of course, cannot be" a^quately under- 
taken with census data, for it requires complete work' histories of individuals. . 
But some of* the findings in this report nevertheless have interesting implications 
Consider the case of eating and drinking* places . It was found in Chapter 111 that 
this industry has one of the lowest yearly hours per capita (it ranks 54th of 37 
industries). In other words, a substaatial part of employment \ in this industry is 
part time and intermittent. Other industries such as domestic service or 'barber 
^and beauty shops' can be simi larly characterized . . ' ' 

Before concluding that" here is a situation requiring policies that ; 
would promote stable employment and the reduction of part-time employment, we | 
have to look more closely at who is occupying these positions . A significant 
proportion of total employment is made up of teenagers and -college-age stud^ents 
,who take this- wo^fe^on a part-time basis while they finish their schooling. Anothe 

-segment is m.ade up of women who are supplementing the family income by working 
on a part-time basis. Neither of these groyps want full-time "employment, and from 
the standpoint of their employers this arrangement also is best, given the great 

(^variation in demand -(daily and often seasonally) for labor. . 

^ Moreover, these Industrie's give many persons their first work 
e^xperience which often is usefyl in securing later employment. In that sense, 
the (peripherality of work in many industries can be, as Morse (1969) reminds us, 
beneficial both to the ' emp.loyer and thfe employee. . 

ThiSs^clis cuss ion of part- time " employment in terms of specific labor 
force groups and sets of industries leads to a moi*G general distinction that we 
boIi<>ve to be essential for manpower policy. This concerns the relationship ^ 
between structure and population. ' More specifically, we need to know the 
requirement-s of the economy for labor and the characteristics and qualifications 
of persons of working age. After all, the general goal of any employment 

-^-poliGy^4^s....t<:i.^ac^ilitate^.the..jnatcla,.b.etw.e.en_tJ^ 

of labor. ^ ' / ^ 

^ . . 

* In this context we tliink that th*e interrelation of the industry 

structure Vnd the 'occupational structure is of particular relevance. It is 
^^xndeniable that manpower policies in the United States' preponderantly have been 
very mych oriented towards the occupational sphere, particularly thos*e manpower 
programs designed to train individuals for occupational positions. As has been 




.vMHi^^ii wi.v , tK^,,u.iM- ir more* attCMltiOn Kltl Dccn , i vvn 

The cranhasis on the occupat i onnl dimension of work is^ot all that ' 
- surprising, tnce'bot!, sociology .^d economcs have g.Ven n.ucl, attention to the 
•characteristics of individuals and employment. It is this tradition that 
..B Duncnn (196-7) studied social -^i^^^y and status attainmen^^^ 

human capital approach takes a similar perspective ''J-l^'^lZ^^^^^ 
ri.a,,,-^,- VI II therp are several limitations to the liuman capital alipro.icn wncii xl 
. is pJVie ; t Lntex-t of^structural. changes such as the sectoral .transfo.nna -n. 

r iFo ,hnr force Undoubtedly, the characteristics of individuals, their faini 1> 
• bac d eSu a ion etc ani'^he influence of these variables on the employ.en, 

history of these persons is valuable'and necessary, but it has tended to over- ^ 
shadow the Httlc work tv.t has been done on the structural aspects. 

• Oneofthemost,i.portaot^^^^^^^^ 

cx c work which more easily could accommodate ^-^^-'^^^V^'^Z^]^,. 
employment tl>an wo,uld.be the case with bther positions ^]^[l'''y ' ^'^^ ^^'^'^'^ 
tloual reauirements also can be expected to vary substantially. 

• „f a different use of individuals within industries. This again relates 

■■.to tie ffexiMUt; of =n,;ioy™=nt within given industries that was discussed . 
above. ' , ^ 

The other major implication of this procedure concerns the work • 

I960 and 1970. the proportioi femaies - showed a proportionate decrease m • 

tha-rw"as^"rul"i»pf5lre:^''since tie ^^J.-ctive and Personal 

"-■"iio^r""e:h"if^rf'^ra£ie'^tHei"rct-s''har?:p"^^ 

°-r"^;^on ,; 'ubstaiuafways Even when those industry shifts do not rosulV n. 

^^KSjl^"w™art^^ 

' „p "icupaSonal standing for the individual . Consider the extreme case 

of domestic maids who become j anit-Hisses in a hospital. Although their .ask 

^''.'-^^r^r-^iii^rd-rreni^ ^^drm^st'L%"crvi°c:"thrwS'r2:tirn^"js 

hood Jo he covered by,,l'bor legislation such as minimum wage laws. - 
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We conclude, tl/erefore, that the sectoral transformation of t;he 
labor force generally hasJhelped to >cttcr the employment situation of blacks 
(and Mexican Americans, as Was shown for the Southwest). Moreover, the sectoral 
tra/isXomiation also narrowed the gap between blocks and whites in terms of 
ocdupeitional standin^ and earnings, although this increased similarity was- more . . 
pronounced for females than for males. " ' 

We must add to this, however, that the narrowing of that gap was \ 
'somewhat less than expected* It can'be seen ;lfrom the 1970 data that women and\^ 
minorities still were concentrated in low-status occupations compared to^ white ^ 
males, ITiis' discussion has important implications for policies concei:niri:^ the . 
employment of women and minorities. Sinc^ the sectoral transformation of the 
labor force did not bring the work status of these employment groups up to thnt 
^of white males, we should not have, expected industry changes to b£ a substantial, 
source for future improvements; the major part of the sectoral transformation of 
the" labor force probably has already taken place. This leaves the possibility that 
changes in the occupatiori] distribution within. industiM.es will result in improve- 

\ ments for women ^and minorities^ But as we demonstrated in Chapter V, for instance, 
wortien w,ere Jess likely to be employed as profe?ss'ionals in 1970 than ten-years 
ea^rlier. Thus, there are some doubts that changes' in technology and organization 
of work within industries will. lead to significant improvements of these employ- 
ment groups in relation to white males.. These^ findings suggest that changes in 
\',t\ie industry structure and in the occupational distribution within industries 

do not automatically give women and minorities the work status of white males. 
•This view-itnplies that -a -great .deal " of the equality between employment groups^ 
will h^ve tbucome at the expense of white males. In other words, increasing pro-* 
portions of Kigher-st^us positions will have to be staffed by women and minori- 
ties and rtfhite males^herefore are^ likely to increase t-lieir share in the lower- 
status occupations. Only if we assume that the number of high-status positions wit 
industries can be increased at will, could greater equal ity Of employment be . 
achieved without affecting the position of white males. "This, again,- emphasizes 
how much more information we need about the flexibility of v;rork in given indus- 

✓ tries. / . ' ' . 

^ Policies aimed- at achieviJig greater equality of .employment vof course 
mus.t take into consideration that the work life cycle of different employment 
groups could vary. But the past ten years have brought about so many changes in 
sex-roles, for exajnple, that it no longer can be taken for granted that the . „ 
employment of women' is 'inherently less stable than that of men. In. fact, there 
already is some evidence that^ when occupational status is controlled for, those 
industries with a high proportion of female employment have lower quit rates 
than industries in which there are only a few women employed. Thus, close ; 
governmental monitoring o'f hiring practices aud assistance of th6 government to 
firms and' institutions will be an important source, for the achievement of ^ 
1 « .great er^-ejauam 
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• ■ . " DISCUSSION OF Till", l/KlO l'-HI5MC USP. SAMI'Li; TAlMiJ; 

The data useci*in tliis study; were taken fnim tlie U)60 and l'.)70 l/lOd riihlic 
Use Sample tapes made available by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Tlie' format of 
these data represents a great change from tlic way^ in wliicb census data .r rad it i ona 1 1 y 
have been made available. All information on the tapes -is arrani;ed by persons; 
for each person, his or her age, sex-, ethnic status, industry, education, occupa- . 
tion,-(U:c. .is given. This format permits dc;taiicd cross -c lass i fi cat i on ol pors.oii^. 
by more tlTan-'IO social, economic, and demographic clia "racter i st i cs . Th i-s tyjie of 
information permits the investigator to treat census data in tlve same manner :is 
he would a sect^ndary analysis of sample surveys. That is, lie can manipulate' ail 
the variables included in the census as lie sees fit. Tins potential is j.avt i cularly 
uleful for the present sr-d", for many of the variables selected there arc no 
cross-tlassifications published in the census reports. The sample, used for thts 
study is i)ascd on questions from the 15 percent sample. 

How tiicn do tiie data repdrted In this study .compare with the published 
census reports? For tiiis research we considered all employed persons who were 
either "at work" or'"with a job but not at work" due to illness or vacation tsee 
•Character P.3V, "Employment Status Record," Codes 1 and 2, in the Description 
and ■Technical Docuiffentation of the Public Use Samples, U.S. Bureau of tiic Census, 
1971^and 1972)>* The," present .sample thus consists of ftl 1 emp loyed, and tiicrcforc 
milst also be compared with tiie published information for the employed. Tiiis 
concept is narrower than tliat of the experienced labor force , for it excludes , 
the unemployed and members of the armed forces. 

Tlie only adjustment that waS made witii the employed concerned those 
persons wikh work status not reported who in 1970 were allocated to the industry ^ 
groups -jTicse individuals had to be excluded from the present sample and tiiere- 
fore must^-be subtracted from the published figure^. 'The folJowiiig listing siiows 
the si^e of the sample (multiplied by 100) and the number of tlie employed in 1960 
. and 1970 as given in the Subjectr Reports of the 1960 and 1970 ceiususes. Industrial 
Characteristics , Tables 2 and .32, respectively (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
and 1973-) . ■ . ' . '' „ 
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I'ul) 1 ished data 

-persons tiiat were allocated 

V 

1/ipO sample (x 100) 
Pi ft e roll CO 




Pifferonee as percent ot\l/lO() 
sample 



1960 - 

64,646,563 

--6476'46'>-5fr3— ' - 
64,584,100 
262;263 

- ,00407 ' ' ' 



1970 

76,805,171 
'-4,874,868 

71,928,700 
- *1 ,633 

-.00002 
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Although it can be s'eon tiiat the difference between thy sample and tiie published 
ni;ita was 'Tiihch larger in 1900 tiian^'ln 1970, th^ 1960 difference is negligible as 
a proport^ion of the total sample. We. therefore conclude that tiie site of. our 
sample^ is comparable with the information from published census sources. 
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^ , • ' ' ^Appendix B 

?■ • . . - ' 

ALLOCATION Ol- INDIJSTO I i:S 

[he t'oljpwin^ 1 i St inRS slunv how tlie iiulustries as J-oportccI in the ^ 
;uul l^.>70 I'uhlic Use Samples were ag^re^ated to yield the ?7 industries used in ' 
This study. T\\c luimhers refer, respectively, to those ^i/yen, in the [9i)0 ;uk1 l^J^O^ 
, Description and Teclmical Oocumentation^of the sample's (IK S. Bureau of the Census, 

1971; 1972) .that^'were used in lUx-lking up tlie work tapes^ 

. . J. ^ 

1960 Allocation ' * 

Agriculture: - 016, 027-028 • ^ 

\ 2^. Mining: 047-049, 057'' ' ' . " ' 

3: Cionst ruction : ' 066 ^ ^ . ' 

4.- Food: ::68-269, .278'^?'^9, 287-289, 297-299 . ' ' 

^■'5. ' I'ext-tle: 307-309, 3J7-519, 327 ^. 

0. Metal: 139^, 147, 149, 157-158,166, 169 - • 

7. Machinery:\l76, 178, 186, 206, 219, 227-228, 236 \ ^ ^ ' ^ 

8. ^\ Chemical: 346, 349, 357, 359 377- 378 ' ' ' ' 
■ 9.. Miscellaneous 'Manufacturing: 107-109, 118-119, 127-1 28, 137- 1 38, 246, :i8-' 

249/ 259, 328-329, 537-339,^ 379, 587-389, 397-398 

'Hi. Utilities: - 467-469, '-477^4 79 , ^ V- 

11. Transportation:, 407-409, 41 7-4 19 , 427-429 

12. Communication: 44 7-449 - ' . " 

13. IVliolesale: 507-50^, 527-528, 536, '539, 558, 566, 588 

14. RetKiil: 607-608, 617, 626, 629, 636, 646, 648, 657-658, 667-668, 677-678, 

687-689, 696, 698 . ' ' 

15. Banking: 706, 709 * . ' ^ ■ 

16. Insurance: 717 ^ ^ 

17. Real Hstate:' 718 " • ■ - 

18. f;ngineering: 888 ' . 

19. .Accounting: 

.20. NHscellanequs Business Service: 727, 736 

21. . Legal Services: 849 . ' . ^ 

22. Medical : 826 ' 

23. Hospitals: ^838 . ' 

24. Lducation: &56 * ^ 

.25. Welfare: 876 1 . ' ' k ' 

26. Nonprofit: 887 ^. ' ' ' \ ^ 

27. ■ Postal Services: 907 - - ^ ' . 

28. Govbmment: 917, 927, 937 • 

29. Miscx^ 1 1 aneou^ Professional Service: 897 ' ■ 

30. Domestic Services:*^ 769 ^ / 
31 . Ibtels: 776 v ^ ^ ' . . 

321 sliat^ing and Drinking: . 66^ - . ■ 

33. * Repair Se rvices :, 4^756^, 766 ' , ^ 

. 34. ' Laundry: 779 ' , - ■ • ' 

55. Barber and Beauty Sho'ir. -786 

• Continued • - { \ 
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Appendix B, continued , . . > ' 

t . . - - - • 

• l.ntortainincnt : 807-S09 - . 

37. Miscel ianeous Personal Services: 789, 797-798 

t r- 

f 

1970 Allocation 

1. Agriculture: 1-^-19, 17-29 ' ^ . . * 

2. Mining: 4 7-49 57-58 ' " 

3. , Construction: ' 67-69, 77-78 % * ^ 

4. ^ Food: 268.-269. 2':^8-279, ' 287-289, ' 297-299 • . ■ 

5. Textiles: 3C -309, 317-319, 327 • . 
6: Metal: 139, .47-M9, 157-159, 167-169 - • 

7. Machinery: 177-179, 187-189, 197-199, 207'-209, 219, 227-229, 257-.238 

S. Chemi-cal: 547-349, . 35 7-359, 367-369, 377-378 . ' . , 

9. Miscellaneous-Manufacturing: 107-109, 118-119, 127-128, ' 137.-138, 2*39, 

247-249, "257-259,- 328-329, '337-339., 379, 3-87-389, 397-398 ' 

10/' Utilities:, 467-469, 477-479 .. . , ' / ' • • , 

11. Transportation: 407-409^^ 417-419, 427-429 ^ ^ ' , 

12. Co.mmunicatioa: i.. 447-449 . u ' ' 

13. Wholesale: 507-509, 527-529, 537-539, 557-559 ,. 567-569 , 587-588- 

14. Retail:. 607-609, 617-619, -627-629, 637~635r 647-649,'' 657-658 , 667-668, 

677r679, 687-689, 697-698 ' . • * 

15. Banking: 707-709 ' ' * 

16. Insurance: 717 ^--^ ' . \ 

17. r Real Estate: 718 ' ' 

18. [Engineering:* 888 * 

19. Acc^iinting: 889 . 

20. Miscellaneous Business Service: 727-729, 737-739, 747-748 

21. LegalJServices: 849 , • 

22. Metl>tal Services: 828-829, 837, 839, 847-848 
2 3/ ' Hospitals: 838 ' ^ > ^ ' 

24. IHducation: 85 7-859, 867-869 

25. Welfare: 877-879 ^ ^' 

26. " Nonprofit: 887 . ' ' ^ ' 
2 7. n^ostal Services: ^07 ' - ' " 

28. . Government: 917, 927, 937" * ■ . 

29. Miscellaneous Social Services: 897 

30. - Domestic Services: 769 ^ 

31. Hotels: 111-11^ " ^ 

32. Hating and Drinking: 669 ^ . ^ 

33. '- Repair Services-: 749, 757-759 

34. ^ Laundry: 779- 

35. Barber and' Beauty Shop: ' 787.-788 

36. BUertainment: 807-809 

37. mscellaneous Personal Se-rvices: 789, 797-798 
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Appendix C - 
kGE-SEX pyramids of sectors and INDUS- :ES, 1960 AND 1970 
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Appendix D 
ALLOCATION OF OCCUPATIONS 



By and large, wo have used the same one-di^git occupational categories as 
given in the 1960 and 1970 Technical Description and Documentation of the Public 
Use Samples (U. S. Bureau o f the Census, 1971; 1972). For both years, private 
household workers were included'-in the category service workers. -In 1970, trans- * 
port equipment operatives were combined with operatives to make the categories 
comparable with the 1960 divisions. The only major change that we made was the 
differentiation of professionals into: (a) professionals and (b) semi-professionals 
The following listing contains the Public Use Sample codes for these two occupa- 
tional categories. > 

1960 

I 

000, 012-014,^ 020-022, 030-032, 034-035, 040-043, 045, 

0;>0-054, 060, 071, 080-085, 090-093, 101-102, 105, 111, 

130-135, 140, 145, 150, 152-154, 160, 162, 172-175, 
182-184, 194 ' ■ ■ 

Semi-Professionals: 010, 015, 023, 070, 072-075, 103-104, 120, 151, 161, 

163-165, 170-171, 180-181, 185, 190|-193, 195 

■ 1970 . 

001-002, 006, 010-015, 020-024, 030-036, 042-045, 051- 

OSG, 061-065, 071-073, 075, 091-096, 102-105, 110-116, 

12P-126, 130-135, 140, 142, 144-145, 163, IJO, 181, 194 

003-\005, 025-026, 074, 076, 080-086, 090, 100-101, 141, 
143, 150-156, 161-162, 164-165, 171-175., 180, 182-185, 

190-193,- 195 ' 



Pi\) fes s 1 on a I s : 



Professionals ; 



Semi -Pro fessionals: 
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